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AFTEENOON MEETING, DECEMBER 14, 18G9. 

P. P, GORDON, Esq., in the Chair. 

Sir Arthttb Cotton read tlie following Paper : — 

On the pToj}osed Additional Uxjpenditure of 100 Millions on Bailways. 

Whin railways were first proposed, all discussion respecting tlieir suitableness to 
India, their capability to meet its wants, their superiority to other modes of communi- 
cation, their effects upon the finances of the country, &c., was absolutely refused. 
When attempts were made to this purport, an officer, who knew what the feelings of 
the auikorities were, condemned them in an official paper as ‘‘ adverse discussions,’" 
meant, of course, that discussion was by no means objected to, provided it was 
all in favour of them. And so well was it understood, that whoever dared to state the 
other side of the question must do it at his personal peril, that the authorities were 
left to follow out the plan they had determined upon without one word of real inquiry. 
Whether the railways would entail a heavy charge upon the revenue, whether they 
could carry ^th part of the traffic of the country, whether they could carry at less 
than ten times the charge that the country needed, either for goods or for passengers — 
whether they would enable the country to contend with other countries in the markets 
of the world— whether it would enable India to meet the urgent demands of England 
for its produce, and its markeis — whether other modes of transit would not be, in the 
circumstances of India, superior to it in qvexy |)iatticiilar,in first cost, in time of execu- 
tion, in cost of transit, in the quantities it could accommodate, in the requirements of 
the country in a military point of view, and in all other points, — ^not one word was 
jiermitted to be said. It was at the peril of his favour with the Government, that any 
one should dare to utter one word of discussion on thesr 

What must he the consequence of such a mode of dealing ’ . ■ ■ ;■ . . i ■ : t » 

Before such discussion the majority are always wrong ; tl ■ r ^ 
always a superficial one. Surely we have had lessons enough on this point. When 
first the discussion of slaveiy began, we may safely say a majority of fifty to one jwei'e 
in favour of it. And we have had a more recent, and even perhaps a more striking 
instance of it in the case of the Suez Canal. . ^ . 

When this work was first discussed, I believe every newspaper m England, wimout 
exception, was against it; fiist, it was utterly impracticable ; second, it was utterly 
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and as to its returns in money, there was the present value of the trade to inaia and 
China, and it v.-rf:ctlv easy to calculate the saving in the teee items of risk, 
distance, Li'ri. ic-! value ; and allowance could be made both for the rapid 

increase ’of trade, under present circumstances, and of the enormous sWmulus that 
would be given to it by thus halving the distance and time, and more than halving 
the risk. Now that, in a veiy ahoit time, it is in snooessful operataon, everybody can 
see that the immense majority wei'e wrong, and the minority, if th^^e was one at ail, 
wei’e right. Surely such a case as this ought to teach us to be wiilmg to h^r both 
sides of a national question, and to enable us to entertain the idea that a mmonty may 

this is so with a new question, how much more with one that has 
been tried, and in which we have most ample actual data by which to judge ot it. it 
th^re is a madness greater than that of spending 100 millions without permitting any 
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discussion, it is that of spending a second without permitting any examination of the 
results of the first. This is our actual position. We have spent 100 millions on 
railways in India ; they have been in operation from ten or fifteen years downwards ; 
we have had abundance of time to see what they can do and what they cannot do, 
what they cost us in capital and what in actual taxation ; at what prices they can 
carry, what quantities they do carry, and what quantities and numbers they leave 
nnoarried ; and almost all other jpoints are now fully exhibited. Happily, we have not 
yet seen what they could do in military matters, in case of rebellion ; but then we don^t 
need to see that, because we Tmowperfeotly beforehand that in such a case they.would 
be destroyed in twenty-four hours ; and except for the rivers we should be left without 
either the old or the new mode of transit, and not a regiment could be moved on lines 
where there is not water-carri“ T" of infatuation, under these 

circumstances, not to examine ■ ■ ■ -i ■■ ' ■:■■■! ■■ 100 millions before we proceed to 
spend a second ? Yet up to this time I have not heard a word of any such investiga- 
tion being ordered. If 100,000?. is to be spent on the Thames, a Committee of the 
House of Commons is appointed, and the whole kingdom is searched for experienced 
or intelligent men, who are invited and encouraged to give their opinions in the freest 
manner, and not a step is taken till all their opinions are fully and lionestly placed 
in the hands of the whole kingdom in a Blue Book, with the conclusion that a com- 
mittee of known and approved men have come to upon those opinions. 

- How is it that in an Indian ma^w ‘-^"-'•''•-7 essential degree every vital 
question respecting India, with the ' i by an enormous experiment, 

not one single inquiry is made ? In the success or failure of the railways are involved 
the finance question, our prestige, the loss of millions of lives by famine, or their 
preservation; the supply of England with the raw material for several of its vital 
manufactures, and with markets for its manufactured goods ; yet all these things are 
treated as matters that do not require the attention that is E- 1 to a little 

insignificant local qr;'-'' ”'. ’ *'■ ; an expenditure of ■■ . ^art of tiio 

sums proposed to be \\- " ' . ■ , ■ extension of railways in India. 

Surely nothing could show more distinctly than this matter the incalculable 
importance of this institution. The India Council, from their peculiar constitution, 
cannot investigate this matter, and the House of Commons, from tlieir utter inditfei*- 
ence to everything connected with the largest half of the empire, will not hear a word 
onthesubject ; and if there v ‘i- ' . ' V- 1 ■ ‘ ."1 •.-‘'‘Iv' T u- - 1 ■ \ 

Arts, even such vast questioii-;.- .. x'*..- r s -i, irr- ■ :i.- 

material interests of both hjrv^ > \\ ... ■ -i. \. I - .ij, ■. ..i;,! 

be’ put to the expenseof 100 millions, and years would be consumed in that expenditure, 
without one intelligent inquiry on the proceeding. tVhat could I propose as a more 
legitimate subject of investigation and as a better test of the incalculable importance 
of this institution than a thorough honest discussion of this great question, in which 
it is now quite certain that both the Council of India and the House of Commons are * 
complete failures, — ^neither of them giving the slightest ground of hope that they ever 
will do anything hut the one blindly spend the money and the other permit it, without 
the slightest attempt to ascertain what will be the effects of it, as already shown by 
the results of the ample experiment already made. 

Kow I think the question respecting the railroads already in operation and under 
execution may be thus stated : — 

1 . What have they cost? 

2. What time have they taken ? 

3. What are the money returns ? 

■ 4. What is the cost of transit ? 


5. What quantities and numbers do they carry ? 

6 . What are the quantities and numbers that they do not carry ? 

7. Wliat effect have they had on the finances ? 

8 . What are their effects in the great evils of India, such as the famines, the 

fevers, the salt-tax, &c. ? 

9. What can they do for the defence of the country ? 

1. What have they cost ? 

The total sums expended up to March this year amount to 79 millions, as stated 
in the Bailway Beport, but this does not include laud and Government inspection, and 
interest. are so advanced we may safely take the estimated cost of 
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£ 

Amount estimated for 5900 miles in tlie Eailway Eeport • • 98,000,000 


Add guaranteed interest up to the end of 1868 26,Oo6,66o 

Land, &c 5,000,000 

129,000,000 

Deduct repaid interest .. .. 13,000,000 

£116,000,000 

• ... , 

Or, per mile £19,000. 


I cannot find the exact amount for land, &c., stated in the Bailway Keports, but from 
other sources I think these charges must amount to about 5 millions. This amount 
does not include compound interest, though of course it has been paid by India, 
and it must add considerably to the above amount, viss . : — about 10,000, 000^. for all 
the time this sum, now amounting to about 18 millions for interest, land, &c., has 
been advanced, the interest upon it must have been paid. The actual cost, tbere- 
fore, by the time these 5900 miles are completed will be fully 130 millions, for the 
amount of interest, &o., is rapidly accumulating. The bare simple interest and land 
being now 18 millions, the annual payments are — 

Interest at 51. per cent, on 18 millions 900,000 

Deficiency of guaranteed interest paid by G-overnment . . 1,500,000 

£ 27400 , 0 ^ 


This is the actual charge upon the State, besides the interest of the accumulated 
compound interest, which would make the charge 3 millions, and which is the real 
cost of railways to the country, to be paid out of taxes. 

In the Beport nothing is said about these additional charges, but only the amount 
of guaranteed interest paid by Government is stated ,* and in the last Eeporfc the 
Calcutta and South-eastern Bailway is left out, and its cost not included in the total. 
It has been inade over to Government, who have not only to pay the interest of 
600,000?. which it has cost, but also the loss in working it, whidh in 1865, the last 
year reported, was 3000/. 

The highest cost of any line is 27| millions for 1280 miles, or, adding 20 per cent, 
for simple interest and land, 33 millions, which is 25,000/. a mile. This is the main 
line of the valley of the Ganges, by fax the gi-eater part only a single line, I need 
here only notice the unaccountable cost of this line, hundreds of miles of it being 
without one single cutting, or embankment, or viaduct worth mentioning, and the 
•whole line of 1300 miles having only one short tunnel, and five or six heavy works, 
and where labour was not more than one-third the cost of that in England. 

2. What time have they taken? « 

When finished they will have occupied about 27 years, or at the rate of 220 miles 

a year. 

What are the money returns ? ^ ^ ^ i* 

The net receipts in the last year were 2 millions, and the capital estimated tor the 
length then opened 71 mUliona, so that the average interest wm 3 per chnt;, oh 
cost, hut adding for aconmulated simple interest and land 20 per cent, the pftp|m3. la 
85 millions, and the return^ 2J pm: cent., the remainihg 2J being pa^d opt of taxes. 
The actual cost to the countiy- of the railway at this moment is—- ^ 

Capital cost 

Accumulated interest and land 1 8,000,000 

£102,000,040 


Interest on ditto at 5 per cent. 
Deduct net returns . . 

Loss per annum 

B 2 


£ 

5.100.000 

2 . 100.000 


.. £ 3 , 000,000 
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And this is, of course, rapidly increasing as the additional lines opened are far leas 
productive than those hitherto in use. As the accounts are made out, that is leaving 
out the cost of land and the accumulated interest, the railways are shown in the 
Beporta to have paid a little more than the guaranteed interest in 1865, but this was 
one of four years of extraordinary prosperity, owing to the enormous influx of wealth 
from the high price of cotton, which brought in the astonishing sum of 130 millions 
into the country in four years, a sum which could not fail to affect materially both the 
railways and the revenues, but which cannot be expected to recur again. 

It thns appears that the country is at this moment taxed to the amount of 
3 millions per annum to pay for the railways, and it must be remembered that at least 
50 millions of people are compelled to pay their share of this tax without receiving Ihe 
smallest benefit from it, being hundreds of miles away fxona any railway. 

4. What is the cost of tmnsit? 

The charges for passengers are from Jd. to id. for the third class, and almost the 
whole travel by this class — about 97 per Cent. And there cannot be a doubt that if 
there were tranat at half the speed and half the charge, almost the whole would go 
by that mode, so utterly unsuited is high speed to the general circumstances of 
India. The charge for goods is stated, in the Report for 1866--7, to he from 1 Jd to 
8d. per ton per mile. But to enable us to judge of this charge we must consider the 
circumstances of the country. Birst we must allow for the value of money as com- . 
pared with England. The average for all India is probably now about 4 to 1 
compared with this country, taking the pound of human food at id. there against %d. 
in England. This would make the above rates equal to from M. to 32d in England. 
But fui’ther, we must remember tli at the distances there cannot he less than five times 
what they are here. There is a third consideration, viz. that the gi'cat mass of goods 
to be carried there are of small value as compared with those here. Thus, a ton of 
cotton, value 60/., carried there 500 miles at 4c?. a ton a mile, is charged with a sum 
of 8?., or 13 per cent, while a ton of manufactured things, worth perhaps 200?., carried 
in England 100 miles at 2d. a mile, pays 16s., or less than J per cent. This will 
show ’^how the charges by rail in India are altogether prohibitory of traffic of any 
consequence, and so, in fact, we find it, that the quantities carried by rail are so 
utterly insignificant as to be quite imperceptible in com23arison of what the traffic 
there ought to be. 

But this brings us to the fifth q^uestion. What do the railways carry? Now the 
total receipts for goods was last year 3 millions on 4000 miles, or 800?. a mile, which 
at an avorngo of 3d. a ton. 64,000 ions for the traffic of all the lines. 

Now, U) .show ihe irs.'igrii(ican(!i; of this we have only to compare it with the present 
aciiinl traffic by i,i:c? rivcn-r <-rfniir-(‘ling the Ganges and Hooghly, which are only open 
four or five months in the year; the quantity last year being 1,900,000 tons, and 
probably at least 3,000,000 tons are carried from the Ganges to Calcutta in the whole,^ 
year, or fifty times the average by the railways. Again, the Eastern Bengal Railway 
received 75,000?., or 700?, per mile, repres. nting, at 3d. a ton, 56,000 tons in the 
whole year against 1,900,000 tons conveyed by the rivers between which it is laid in 
four or five months, so that the quantity carried by the railway is of no consequence 
whatever, probably not a fiftieth part of what passes by water in the whole year 
between the Ganges and Calcutta. But this is only what is now carried, not what the , 
circumstances of the country demand. The cost, delay, and risk by these rivers. is so 
great, that if there were steambemt canals throughout the valley of the Ganges it is 
certain that the total expense of teansit by them would not be more than one-fourth 
of what it is by the rivers, and with a reduction to that extent the traffic would cer- 
tainly be increased three or fourfold, so that the railway certainly does not convey 
one-hundredth part of the traffic there ought to he in such an immense population' as 
the plains of the Ganges contain. Thus, the idea that the railways are doing the 
work of the country in respect of goods traffic is simply ludicrous. 

On all the main lines of India, if transit were cheap enough to meet the real chr- 
cumstances of the country, the traffic would he from one to ten million tons a year, 
while the present railways, all on main lines, average, as appears from the receipts, 
about 64,000 tons. To show, in a rough but perfectly correct way, what the traffic 
of a country should he, in some proportion to its population, we may take this traffic 
{between Oaloutta and^he western part of the valley of the Ganges, which is at least 
3^|)0O,O^OO toh^ for a population of about 60 millions, or 50,000 tons per million of people. 

dfnis is with a cost of transit of about id. per mile. If this cost of traffic were 
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reduced to one-foiirfcli, as it might he, the tonnage would prohahly he 10 millions, or 
170,000 tons per million. 

Tiio riuanh’l *., s craried in the Peninsula Railway is 1,000,000?. for the last year on 

000 iii!l(,s, (.r 1 1':*)', a mile at 3c?. a mile, 90,000 tons for probably 10 millions of 
people, or 9000 tons per million at that high charge. 

To compare other countries : the traffic between the Western States of America and 
the port by one of the three water-lines, that is, by the Erie Canal, is, I believe, 
about ^000,000 tq|js ; by the other two lines, mz. the Mississippi and St. Lauinnce, 

1 do not know what it is, but it cannot be less than as much more, making 10 million 
tons for about 5 millions of people, or 700,000 tons per million, where the people 
are in a highly wealthy state, and the charge is on an average |c?. a ton a mile, 
which, allowing for the difference in the value of money, is equal to l|c?. in India, 

In England the traffic on the Bridgewater Canals is about 2,000,000 tons for pro- 
bably not 3 millions of people, or 700,000 tons per million, besides the three lines of 
railway traffic. On the Eorth and Clyde Canal it is about one million of tons 
for a million of people, with water-carriage at Id. a ton. This rough statement will 
give some substantially correct idea of what the traffic of a certain population ought 
to he where transit is very cheap according to the state of wealth of the people. 

From this we may certainly form a correct judgment of what we have to provide 
for as goods traffic in India, and to think of single, or even double railways doing 
anything perceptible towards effecting this is as ridiculous as to think of holding a 
ship at her anchor by a piece of packthread. 

We have another datum for goods traffic in India in the case of the Main Godavery 
Canal, on which about 200,000 tons a year are canied, which is the traffic of at most 

2 millions of people, or 100,000 tons per million, with carriage at about a ton a 
mile, and the poi)ulation in a thriving state. 

And so also with passengers. The number of passengers on the railways is at 
1,600,000?. for last year, or 400?. per mile, allowing fc?. per head, 250,000?. per annum, 
or 700 per day, of whom three per cent,, or twenty-one per day^ are First and Second Class. 

Now let us only consider this taxing of the country 3 millions a-year to provide 
these 21 passengers a-day with high speed, for it is certain that all the rest of the 700 
would rather' travel slower and cheaper. 

But as with goods so also with passengers; the proportion travelling by mil must 
be only a very small portion of the whole of the travellers on these lines. 

When I was last in India the roads were filled with travellers who could not afford 
the chai’ge by railway. And certainly those who do travel at all now are only a small 
portion of those who would travel if transit were cheap enough to suit the demands 
of the country. We may be sure that if there were steamboat canals, carrying at 
■^th of a penny per mile at fair speeds — ^which they could do — the numbers would be 

least ten times those carried by the railways ; so that even in passengers also the 
railways do not in tlie least meet the wants of the comitry. While twenty-one 
European and native gentlemen are carried cheaply at high speeds, probably 7000 
natives.are either not conveyed at all, or ai-prices which are hardly any saving to them. 

Not a word of all this appears in the Rail way Reports. While they are true Reports 
of some things, they r*-’ ■.''l-f-rlv fol-ffy the whole matter to almost every one wbo 
reads them. Who '■ i.-! ■ ■ ■ from reading them that the railways, with to 

trifling drawback of to the amount of million a-year to make up 

their interest, were ' ■■ the great traffic of the country in goods and 

passengers, and that at charges suited to the circumstances of the country ? while in 
reality they ai-e not carrying on an aveiage one-twentieth of the goods or one-tenth of 
the passengers that require to be move^ and for this the country is really taxed 

3 mO lions a-year. 

Thus it is quite possible to write a perfectly true Report, and yet that by certain 
omissions it shall leave a totally false impression on almost all who read it. 

6. What do they no? carry? 

I have already shown that they do not carry one-fiftieth part of the traffic that 
the country requires, and which there would be if really cheap transit were provided ; 
that they are neither capable of carrying one-fiftieth part of it, nor can they carry at 
the prices that are essential to the existence of such 5, traffic. And the same with pas- 
sengers. To meet the circumstances of the comitry ;• . ■ - — '■ t ■ v: ■ ^ '■ V'.* •• ' 1 ' d 

at or per mile, and till it is, nine-tenths of . . -a I : • . . . : r. : i, i; ' ? 

stay at home, or travel just as they did before railways existed. 
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' But why is there not a word of this in the Bailway Reports ? Why is there not an 
attempt to show what the real results of the railways are, as to how far they meet the 
wants of the country? The concealment of these things, as I have said, utterly 
falsifies the whole subject. 

Only place at the end of the flourishing Report on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
these words, But so far from its increasing the former traffic, while it carries in 
the whole year about 60,000 tons, imperfect a'- - o on the rivers in the 

same line is, they carry in four or five months i,’' and the whole aspect 

of the affiiii’ is completely reversed. 

7. What effect have they had on the finances? 

In the irrigated districts of Madras the revenue has been increased by 200,0002. and 
250,0002. a-year. There is no room for question there. What increase do the railway 
districts show? None whatever, due to railways; neither do any of the district 
reports say a word about any such increase. 

Eor instance, I take the four districts through which the Madras railway passes. 
The revemm of the four in 1861-2 was 1,100,000/., and in 1867-8 it was 1,160,0002., a 
trifling increase of 60,0002., or 5J per cent, in six years, a 'great part of which was 
certainly directly due to improved irrigation. On those districts 5 millions have been 
expended on 4:50 miles of railway, upon which the whole increase of revenue is only 
1 per cent., if it were due to the railways. 

So that no perceptible increase has been obtained from this gi’eat expenditure in 
six years, while the railway has not even paid the interest of the money, and there is 
a debt upon it of, I believe, about 2 millions. 

Compare this with an expenditure of half a million on the Godavery irrigation — 
an increase of revenue of a quaite of a million. 

Six districts which have had no railway constructed in them, in the same ‘Pre- 
sidency, have increased from 1,830,0002. to 1,950,0002., or 120,000/. a-year, which is 
7 per cent., proving that file railway districts liave no advantage whatever over those 
that have none. This is perfectly conclusive as to the effect of the railways on tlie 
finances ; while, on the otlier hand, they have, as I have before shown, entailed a loss 
of 3 millions a-year in the deficiency of the returns. And if it he asked what saving 
there is in the cost of carriage, the answer is that the charges are professedly the 
highest possible that will admit of the goods being carried at all, so that if they were 
raised a very little, even the insignificant quantity now carried would be conveyed by 
other means. 

8. What are their effects on the great evils of India, such as the famines, malig- 
nant fevers, cruel taxes of necessaries of life, such as the salt-tax, &c. ? 

Eirst. Have they stopped the famines ? When 80 millions had been spent upon 
them, did they prevent million dying of famine in Bengal and Madras three years 
ago ? Had this sum been spent in irrigation and navigation works it would have 
given an average of 400,0002. to each of the 220 districts of India, including all the 
small ones ; or about 600,000/. to all the large ones, containing rvr'T, •" 'f i illion 
of people— more than has been spent on the Godavery disti’iot, ’■ ' : ■ \ : .,y been 

effectually preserved from famine, but has poured out tens c i >ns of 
food for the famine-stricken districts. And thus nothing can be more certain than 
that this sum of money — which would have irrigated on an average about half a mil- 
lion of acres in every district, sufficient to secure 250,000 tons of rice, the food of 

million — ^would have effectually secured every district in India from famine or 
anything approaching to it. But besides this direct effect of enabling each district to 
grow food enough for itself, it would by cheap ti’ansit liave set every district at liberty 
to grow whatever its soil and climate were most suitable for, without any fear of want 
of food, because it would have been within reach of every other pari of India to 
supply it with food. 

Eighty millions spent in •>*— r ■ '-m would at the ‘^rrrr -nr’i' 1 

at least 40,000 miles of main , ■, or one mile to ; ■ ■ 

of country (besides three times as many miles of branchesj, so thau every pai't of 
India would have been in direct communication with every other by water, a means 
of transit that would have conveyed millions of tons at a charge that would admit of 
its beiag carried from one end of India to the other at Bs. 8 a ton, 'or a lb. 
Have these 80 millions spent on railways done this ? Is not every district in India at 
thik moment exposed to the homrs of famine, excepting the irrigated districts and 
those immediately adjoining them? A railway cannot convey either the quantities 
or at the prices that could prevent famine, nor can a few main lines distribute it in 
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those few districts even through which they pass. And numbers of districts have not 
a mile of railway in them, nor within huiidxeds of miles of them, and are no more 
affected by them than if they were in England. 

And so with malignant fevers, such as those which have been raging in. Bengal 
for several yearn, of which we have such dreadful accounts. Had one-fifth of the money 
been spent in irrigation in Bengal that has been spent on railways, all those fever- 
stricken districts would have been so sui>plied with fresh river-water during the dry 
season, and so drained of their stagnant water during the rains, that not a vestige of 
those fevers would have remained. 

And so also with that moat cruel and monstrous tax — the salt-tax — by which an 
article so essential to comfort and health to a vegetarian population, and so profusely 
provided at a nominal cost by Gods mercy, is so enormously increased in price that the 
phople cannot afford to purchase half the quantity that is essential to health. In 
the central provinces the consumption is stated at 70 million lbs. for 9 millions of 
people, or 8 lbs. per head, even supposing none of the native status are included in 
this ; this quanti^ is about one-third of that consumed per head where it is cheapest, 
so that it is certaiu that this population has not one-third of the quantity of salt tWt 
is essential to health, for salt is never consumed in excess. And no wonder*, the 
average price stated in the Beport is 13s. per 80 lbs., or 2d. a lb., and no less than fid. 
in some parts. This average is twenty times the price in England, and allowing 
for the difference in the value of money — d to 1 — eighty times. 

Now, what would happen in England if such a tax were proposed ou salt? 

The railways, so far from relieving the country from this most cruel and impolitic 
tax, are now one main cause of its continuance and repeated additions; for if the 
country were relieved from the 3 millions a year which I’ / cost it, there 

would be such an enormous excess of income that be entirely 

abolished at once, a measure which would do more to improve onr prestige than 
almost anything that could be done. 

This is what the railways are doing for the great essential evils of India, natural 
and artificial. 

9. What can they do for the defence of the country ? 

Nothing can show in a more striking manner the effect of bias, than tliat it is so 
constantly said, how important the railways are for the defence of the country, when 
everybody knows that so far from the railways defending the ootmtry, all the army of 
India could not defend them for a single day. 

In case of rebellion, everybody knows that every railway would be destroyed in 
twenty-four hours, and the Government left in the most helpless and pitiable state 
that c 1 “• ‘.'.,-’’“' ■'1. .'\.-,rpt where there wa - r •* r-- : for not only would 

there':- ■ :: :■ would be no other ■ Govemmont having 

• given up their transport depots, and left then. -- i. v. .. means of moving 

troops, except such as they could gradually collect from the can be 

imagined more desperate than onr condition would thus be, ■ \ ' :■ we had 

river navigation. Even canals would be immensely more ■! ' ‘.-i' , i -ail ways, 
because we could keep on them armed steamers, running over every part of thepa, 
without interfei’ing with the navigation, for all other purposes. Thus, in respect of 
defences, the railways are the most terrible delusion — ^nothing in the world but a toap 
of the most perfect kind ; and if we do not keep up flotillas and transport depots, it is 
impossible that any Government could be in a more dangerous portion. 

This whole subject of transit is so well illustrated by the case hf the Godavety 
navigation, that I here give some account of it. This riyer and its niMn branch— the 
Wurdah — ^flows from the heart of Central India to the port of Comga, 450 miles. 
Now, at the lower end, we have a perfectly safe harbour from which goods can be 
shipped to every country in the world. At the npper we have a populous and very 
fertile country, which has hitherto been perfectly isolated, ffom tile expense of so 
many hundred miles of land carriage destroying all trade worth mentioning, so that 
nothing to signify is carried out of it or into it, excepting timber, which is floated 
down the river. 

This district — 

1. Produces the only cotton fully equal to that of Amenco. 

2. A coal basin of good extent and excellent quality exists in the 'Wurdah. 

S. There is an unlimited supply of timber. 

4. It produces the finest edible oil seeds in abundance. ^ _ * 

5, It produces wheat of excellent quality, and of course, various minor articles. 
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A-t the lower end, besides produce and manufactured goods from any part of the 
world which can be brought to tlie port, the coast district produces immense stores of 
grain from the hrigated lands, and salt to any amount at a nominal cost. 

Now, here are two points, each wanting what the other can supply, and as much 
cut off from each other as if they were at opposite ends of the world— nay, much 
more, for the cost of carriage hy land is 4d. a ton a mile, or It for 450 miles, while 
32. or 42. would convey goods to the end of the world by sea. Only a few years ago 
cotton was sold at a lb. and wheat at 5d. a bushel in those central tracts, and the 
people are at tliis moment consuming not a fifth part of the salt that is essential 
to health, and the whole exports and imports of the port of Ooringa, the proper, outlet 
of 20 millions of people, was, before the Delta works, 70,0002. a year, instead of at 
least 7 millions, as it ought to he, or about one-hundredth part of the trade due tp 
sudi a population. 

Now we have seen by the actual traffic in other places that the traffic ought to bo 
from 1 to 2 millions of tons. If the people of the interior could obtain food and other 
tilings from a distance cheaply, they would he set fi:ee to grow the peculiar product of 
the country — their beautiful cotton and other things-— to ten times the extent they now 
do. Think of tiieir growing perhaps 2000 or 3000 tons of cotton, while the operatives 
Of Lancashire are starving for want of it, and being so miserably poor that they can't 
afford to buy salt, while their cotton is worth Is, a lb. in Manchester, and they ought 
to be in the moat flourishing state, if only they could employ 2 millions of acres out 
of their 50 millions, receiving for it, at lOd. a lb. and a produce of 100 lbs. per acre^ 
8 millions sterling per annum. Even within a very few years, if really cheap 
ti'ansit were established connecting these two points, the traffic would be like this : — 


Tons. 

1 million acres of cotton, at 100 lbs. . . 50,000 

Coal .. .. 100,000 

Timber ». 20,000 

Salt for 20 millions, at 20 lbs 1 80,000 

Bice for 1 million of people, at |th ton • 200,000 

Various other articles of both export and import 200,000 


Tons .. 750,000 


This is only four times the present tiuffic on the main Godavery Canal, while the popu- 
lation affected by it will he ten times as great, and though there is no great mineral 
staple like coal in the Delta. The trade of the port from the frrigatiou and navigation 
in the coast districts has already increased from 70,0002. to about 1,000,0002., orneaiiy 
fifteen fold ; and if the interior were thus thrown open to it and enriched, m^ing 
this port the outiet of 20 millions instead of 2, its trade would certainly he in- 
creased five or Jtenfold ; but all this entirely depends upon the cost of transit. If, as 
we expect, that is reduced to \d, a ton a mile, or 10s. a ton for the 450 miles (cotton, 
for instance, costing only per lb. for carriage), all this change must certainly take 
place, and to mention only one effect on distant places, 2 millions of acres of cotton 
additional at 100 lbs. would throw into Manchester 200 million lbs. — one-sixth of its 
present whole supply. And this supposes that only one-twonty-fifth of the ar-ea of 
the central district is cultivated for cotton. 

Now suppose we had, instead of this wator-caniago at 10s. a ton, land-carriage on 
this line at from l\d, to 8d a mile — or from 50s. to 162. for the 450 miles — not a tenth 
part of this traffic conld take place, and the central districts would, he as effectually 
cut off from the world as tlioy are at present. 

But while stating this case it is of the greatest importance that the ideas enter- 
tained by men in authority in India should be shown, in order to enable us to under- 
stand the astonishing misapprehension of the subject of transit that prevails, and to 
account for the fatal neglect of these vital works. In the Eeport of the Com- 
missioners on the Godavery Navigation in 1866, this paragraph occurs : — We con- 
sider, however, that the traffic on the Godavery along the whole length of 400 miles 
is not likely to attain'the standard of -the Delta traffic— 24,000 tons over each mile 
of cahal^for a considerable number of years ; that is, that the traffic on a main line 
affecting 20 millions, should not for many years equal the average traffic on many 
lines, most 6i them utterly insignificant, affecting a population of 2 millions. The 
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average they give is only one-eightli of that on the main line for 2 millions of 
people. 

Again, the salt alone for 20 millions at the rate of actual consumption in the coast 
districts •would he 180,009 tons, seventy times their whole traJih after many years, 
according to the Commissioners’ estimate. 

They then go on to state the actual trade of the Oenti*al Provinces at present. Is it 
not strange that these Commissioners should not see that this has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter ? The opening of the navigation is to bring into existence a new 
traffic. What had the passenger traffic between London and Blackheath before the 
railways were made to do with the traffic on them ? It seems unaccountable tl)at in 
these days any man could he found so ignorant of the simplest principles of transit, 
much less gentlemen specially selected to report upon a grand line of communication. 

If we should argue tliat the present traffic at 4d. a ton a mile is so much, and 
therefore we may safely estimate that when it is reduced to ^d. it will be at least 100 
times as great, we should be nearer the mark. 

Imagine a calculation of the retuims from the Blackheath i-ailway, made from 
the actual number of passengers by coaches on the common road, before it was con- 
structed. 

In another paper in the Blue Book of 1868 on this subject, one of the members^of 
the Council of India says, “ Now if the Government of India is prepamd to spend 

from 3 to 5 or 6 millions on the Godavery IV'; yr. and to wait a 

quarter of a century for any return on this ■ : the Weingunja 

the whole distance would he about 650 mile;-, ■■■ ■ . ■ would be 10,000J. 

a mile. The actual cost of the first 220 miles, including the flotilla, all the buildings, 
preliminary expenses, surveys, &c., has been about 45,000^., or 2000^. a mile, and the 
cost properly chargeable to this part is not above 1500/, a mile, to make a return for 
which at 7 per cent, would require a traffic of 27,000 tons at Id. a mile, leaving to 
the people a saving of nearly Bd. a ton, or 20 per cent more on the capital, and this 
is besides passenger traffic. This 27,000 tons would supply 3 millions with salt, 
one-seventh of the population. . 

Thus this member of the Council of India estimates the cost at from three to six 
times what the pait: already opened has actually cost, and thinks that it will take 
twenty-flve j^'ears before fair returns are received, while if one-se’venth of the traffic 
actually carried on in the lower paii; of the river among 2 millions of people ^sted 
on the upper river for 20 millions, the saving would bo 20 per cent., and if only 
oue-fourfch tlie present cost of land-carriage were charged as tolls on that quantity, the 
returns would be 7 per cent., covering interest and management, and this^ quantity of 
27,000 tons is one-seventh of the whole supply of the one item of salt required for that 


^ b (3 surprised at any mistakes made about such works when such 

extraordinary ignorance of the \\ hole subject of transit is shown in "the papers of those 
who are in high authority in India. 

But the state of the case will be shown more distinctly by another tact. The very 
gentleman above quoted was a party to the consti'uction of the South-easter railway 
from Calcutta. This line of thirty miles to the Mutlah cost 600,000/., and m conse- 
quence of its not paying its working expenses, the company have made it over to the 
Government, who not only have to pay 30,000/. a year interest, hut a large sum ^ 
make up the working expenses. The deficienoy three years ago was Now this 

very sum, 600,000/., which is required for this firsirolass main line of water-transit to 
cariw ■ • r-’-' ^ r"- id, a ton a mile for 400 out of 520 miles, to give access to the 

only I " ‘ ’ '■ I cotton field in Indi% a work which is considered a dreadful 

mistake bv this gentleman, this very sum has been spent on thiity miles of single mil- 
way on so worthless a line that it does not near pay its working expenses, and could 
only cai-ry ^ quantity at from lid, to 8d, a ton, and for that misteken 

■work the -■■■■.' r ‘ ■ i without a word of opposition as fast as it was wanted, and 

the work executed, I believe, in two or three years. And it has taken twenty years to 
get half that sum for this grand line; and it is evident that, according to the pre^nt 
state of things, it will take several years and an inces^t contest to get the other 
500,000/. now estimated to be required for it. How what are we to think of such 

perverted ideas on this subject as these facts imjjly ? r at • l m • i 

^ On the one hand, 600,000/, is paid without a question for thirty miles of angle 
railway, carrying by the last statement about 7000 tons a year, and entailing a charge 
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upon the taxes of about 35,0002. a year ; while the same sum cannot be obtained with- 
out incessant contests for 400 miles of a line that can carry any quantity, and that, 
-^he actual traffic on other water lines, must before very long be several 

I . tons; and every 100,000 will save the country, at a mile, 12502. 
a mile— about cent, per cent, on its cost. 

If these facts and calculations do not show that the subject of traffic in India 
requires discussion, and that those who have had the management of it require instruc- 
tion, certainly nothing can show it. ^ 

Surely it is impossible that anything could put in a more striking light the extra- 
ordinary false judgment on this question than the comparison of these two works. 
600,0002, spent without a question on thirty miles of single railway on a line that will 
not pay expenses, and the same sum utterly reprobated to make a water communica- 
tion of 520 miles on one of the most important lines of India, and in respect of cotton 
quite the most important, and in which we have abundant data to show that it will 
• '■ ich more than 100 per cent, on its cost. It is the want of this 

f ;■ ■ ...'s' ..i ■ • 1.' that makes the difference between the Central Provinces paying 
1 rupee a head in revenue and the rest of India 3 rupees, a difference which would 
give an increase of revenue of 2 millions a year. In the last Cotton Commissioners* 
Beport it is expressly shown that the Hinghinghant cotton is the best in India. 
And when one of the American cotton planters kavelled from Allahabad to Bombay, 
he reported that every day as he approached Nagpore he perceived by the cotton 
that he saw growing that he was getting into a soil and climate more and more suited 
to it, and every day, as he left it on his way to Bombay, that he was getting into 
a country less suited to cotton. Of course the grand point to he kept in view in such 
a case is to set the people and the land free for the production of this important 
i-' : h , ^ r," ; -ssible by providing for the supply of all the necessaries of life from 

I- , - V. . ■ such cotton cannot be grown. One million acres, only 2000 square 
miles, a small portion of this cotton tract, will give about 100 millions of pounds, or 
one-twelfth of a full supply for Manchester. 

But to show distinctly the profits to the country by such steamboat canals, and the 
consequent cheap transit, we may take the case of the proposed Lower Ganges Canal. 
I'his work is to be led from the Ganges at a point 20 miles above Eajmahal, or 200 
miles from Calcutta, where a weir will he thrown across the Ganges. The canal will 
probably be 150 yards broad at the head, and 9 or 10 feet deep. The whole estimate 
for this work with its weir 5 miles long, all its irrigation, &o., is about 2^ millions. 
J5fow the present traffic on the Nuddea rivers being 1,900,000 tons, during four or five 
months in the year, if 1 rupee on that traffic only were levied as tolls on the canal, 
the receipts would he 95,0002. a year, or nearly 8 per cent, on the whole capital. This 
toll would be one-eighth of a penny per ton per mile, while the saving in i-aught, time, 
and risk compared with the river could not he less than i-d., or four times tlie toll— in • 
which cose the public would gain 24 per cent, after paying the toll. But this takes 
no account of — 

1. What is carried during the other months round by the Sunderbunds. 

2. The enormous additional traffic in consequence of tho reduction of cost of 

transit- 

3. The passenger traffic. 

4. The water-rates on a million acres of irrigation. 

5. The value of water supplied to Calcutta, &c. 

The total goods traffic could not be less tlian 4,000,000 tons almost immediately 
on which a toll of would amount to 16 per cent, in the cost of the wJiole scheme’ 
including all the distribution and other works of irrigation, besides all the benefits 
of the passenger traffic, and a saving of three times as much, or 48 per cent., to the 
public. 

Now only let the results of such a work be compared with the railway in the same 
line— not paying bare interest— not carrying one-fortieth part- of the goods traffic nor a 
tenth of the passenger traffic — doing nothing in the way of irrigation or drainage — in 
a tract always liable to famine— and for years past desolated by fever, from want of the 
regulation of this water. 

Is it not astonishing that hitherto it has been impossible to get the smallest 
app’-n^/»h A : Which work is suited to the circumstances of 

the u iii.iii i.-. » including iiTigation and drainage, or a railway? 
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The railway — 

Costing 24,000/. a mile, 

Carrying 100,000 tons a year, 

„ ^ 1000 passengers a day, 

Charging from ^d. to per passenger, and irom l^d. to 8cf. for goods, 
Not paying hare interest, 

Not irrigating, 

• Not draining, 

Quite indefensible. 


The canal—" 

Costing 12,000/. per mile, including all irrigation works and thousands of miles 
of large-branch canals, probably about 4000/. per mile for the canals alone, 
Carrying 4,000,000 tons a year on the main canal only, 

,, 10,000 passengers a day, 

Paying in tolls and water-rates 20 or 30 per cent., 

Saving the pnblio three times as much more, 

Irrigating a million acres, 

Perfectly draining the country, 

And very defensible, 

Par more convenient for passengers, 

Pemoving all fear of famine, 

Bendering the district perfectly healthy, 

Yielding a revenue of at least half a million, or one-tenth of the salt-tax. 


Having thns really considered what have been the results of the 120 millions to 
be spent on the first 5000 miles, we are in a position to consider what will be the effect 
of spending another 100 millions on extending them. Now the fi^rst point to be 
observed is this, that aU the lines of first importance being already occupied, the new 
lines will be lines of oomparstivoly very small traffic, certainly not one-fourth of that 
on the present ones, ircin'c ii i.s qiiiio- certain that they cannot pay anything like the 
returns of "^ese first-class lines. We need not suppose that they will cost as much as 
the others. I grant that the waste of money on tiiose already laid has been mon- 
strous, and I have not the smallest doubt that had they boen constructed by the 
Government they would have cost about half of what they have. 

But now that the value of money has so diminished, perhaps we may estimate the 
average cost of single lines at 1200/. a mile, and certainly if we estimate the traffiio at 
one-fourth of that on the present railways we shall suppose what is far beyond what 
the average of these 8000 miles will carry. The net returns would then be about one- 
sixth of those at present, or 200/. per mile, which is IJ per cent. ; or, if the money is 
obtained at 4 per cent, involving a further charge upon the taxes of 2J millions. 

It cannot possibly be imagined that the new railways laid in such vastly inferior 
lines of transit can pay anything like what the present lines do. 

We have an example of one of these secondary lines already in the South-eastern 
Railway, already adverted to, carrying about 7000 tons a year and 300 passengers 
a day, and costing the Government 3000Z. a year in working expends, besides intern, 
and most certainly a large portion of this 8000 miles would. I*r- fur inferior to this lino, 
which leads immediately from Calcutta itself. The lines in ou’-;'.i-i.lu.-\vjiv pnrLs of 
the country could not possibly have anything like such a ira file as t hat !inc d Lln-y 
charged the same prices; so that it is most obtain that a very Inrgo j/orui.-n of l.lu! now 
lines would not even pay their working expenses. „ ^ m 

Thus there can be no question that the results of the first 4000 mil^ are abso- 
lutely oouolusive as to the additional 100 millions entailing a terribly heavy tax upon 
the ‘ tr'* '"n heavier than the first expenditure has entaileil 

.1 . ■ the object of carrying out the plan, when it is certain — ^froin the 
enormous experiment which has cost the couutry 120 millions, and what is much mor^ 
twenty years — that the objects aimed at cannot be atfeuned by farther expenditure in 
that way, and when it is equally certain, from overwhelming data, tliat object 

desired can be fully attained by a far less expenditure on other means, This 
100 millions would certainly provide 50,000 miles of steamboat navigation, and at the 
same time irrigate 50 millions of acres. . . iu 

We have ^ple data on all these points. this matter is now theory. 

Thousands of miles of single railway have s ; . : ; . i ” 12/. to 20,000/. a mile, &c. 
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I have already shown what they have cost, and with what results. And so also witli 
steamboat canals and river improvements. 

And with respect to the speed, supposing the latter could only carry at 15 miles 
an horn* (and it is quite certain that there is nothing to prevent their being worked at 
a higher speed), whether the 4 per cent, of ■■ ' ”*• f f id second class 

are carried at 15 or 25 miles is a matter of . ■ ■ ■ ; with the other 

points in the question. 

These are not theories, bnt simple matters of fact, perfectly notorious, and nothing 
hut keeping them out of sight can keep up the delusion respecting the superiority of 
railways to water tran-''' for India. 

Is it not perfectly '■ . ' should be still necessary to press the consider- 

ation of these perfectly well-known facts, and that in spite of them men should be 
still dreaming that railways should be suitable works for India ? To give an example 
of the actual cost of canals in India, we may take the Ganges Canal ; the total cost 
has been 2,300,000Z. ; the main lines of canal are 650 miles long, besides thousands of 
miles of branches. If the whole of this money had been spent on the main canals 
alone, it would have been 8500Z. a mile; but taking one-half for the irrigation, it 
leaves only 1750Z. a mile, and but for the upper 30 miles of it in the bills, on which 
about a million was expended in encountering dithculties which would have been 
avoided altogether if the canal had been begun clear of the hills, the cost would have 
been only about lOOOZ, a mile ; and this provides for a change of level of about 500 feet 
in slope and locks. The Ellore Canal, from the Godavery to the Kistnah, about 
25 yards broad, cost about lOOOZ. a mile ; the Toombudm Canal in Madras, now nearly 
completed, 190 miles, and 90 yards broad at the head, is stated to have cost about 
1,100,000^., or 6000Z. a mile, with about 400 feet of fall, and in an imdulating rocky 
country with very heavy works on it. So also with the improvement of rivers. The 
cost of opening the Godavery to 230 miles from the sea has been, so far as I can 
ascertain, 450,OOOZ., or 2000Z. a mile; but of this a considerable sum has been for pre- 
liminary surveys, tramways, flotillas, &c., which do not properly form pai-t of tJiat 
expense, so that the actual cost has not been above 350,000/., or 1500/. a mile ; and 
the estimate for the completion to the third barrier, which will he 400 miles of navi- 
gation, is about 650,000/., or 1600?. a mile. This puts in a striking light the difference 
between river conveyance and railways. The opening of this livei* to carry millions 
of tons at from \d, to a ton will not have cost one-twelfth of that of a railway to 
carry an insfgniflcant quantity at fi’om IJd to Sd, and then not pay its interest. 

And in com in nance (■f this 400 miles of the river Godavery and Wurdah, at least 
300 miles of the Weingimja, besides some other rivers, may he rendered navigable at 
something lilce this trifling cost, giving 1300 miles of ■ v ■ ■ ■■'■ 1 ■ ' ,■’* probably 

a cost of 2 millions, the price of 170 miles of single rail U tv J svL JLmj'wuuu. Im ujij.jlO. 

Is it possible that anybody can contend that 1 mile of single railway, carrying 
100,000 tons, is of more value to India than 9 miles of navigable river carrying 
millions of tons, and that at one-fifth of the cost of transit? 

Most certainly we have thus ample data to show that another 100 millions, now 
spent in water, would, if the works were projected with fair engineering yield a 
direct return in money of 20 per cent., or 20 millions a year, besides all the other 
enormous advantages. 

Can anybody attempt to arguo that tlie Godavery district, for instance, would have 
been more benefited if the half-million spent in irrigation had been spent on 40 miles 
of railway instead of on a thousand miles of navigable canal and 600,000 acres of 
irrigation? Would 40 miles of railway have raised the revenue from 230,000/. to 
480,000/., and the expoifs from 60,000/. to 1,000,000/. ? 

Instead of this increase of reveuuo the district would certainly have been charge- 
able with at least half the interest of the expenditure, or 12,000/. a year, without iSiy 
perceptible increase of revenue or exports. I do trust this Association will take up 
this matter before the Government are committed to this desperate step of saddling 
India with another 100 millions spent in this way, when the results are so absolutely 
certain. 

ISTotwitlistanding all that has passed, I cannot but hope that if this is pressed upon 
ihe aurii.u-ii ies. i will at length hear both sides of this vital question, when the 
data are so abnnrlnnt nud so unquoefiorp.blo. But I must also express a hope that 
the Houses of Taririm-.i.r may iif-w i-;:- inv interested in this great Indian question 
as to appoint committees to investigate the subject of the material improvement of 
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India, which in my opinion is the only thing that can effectually meet the case, and 
fully secure a fair hearing to both sides of it. 

I have many reasons to believe that the Old India party are too far biassed and 
committed to one side to be willing to allow of their opponents being heard if they 
can prevent it. 

The remedy for certain deep-seated evils in a country must come from witliout^ 

No council composed of West India or Southern States landowners would ever 
have abolished slavery, and unless our members of Parliament had taken it up, slavery 
would have existed in the West Indies to this day. So also with our East Indian 
evils — famines, fevers, salt-tax, the waste of India’s great treasure — ^water, the want of 
cheap transit, &o., they will continue so long as the Old India party is permitted to keep 
everything in their hands, and there is no decided move made by non-Indianized men. 

We have now, I grieve to say, one of the most striking proofs possible of the 
necessity of Parliamentary mterference in the affairs of India. Two or three weeks 
ago I heard that the Government of India had ordered the expenditure on the 
Godavery * -.--- j-i— i--. -(^q diminished this year by 15,000^. On this being 
representec: . . ' ■; of State, he, with great judgment and promptitude, tele- 

graphed to India to reverse the order. It was, however, too late. I have now a letter 
saying, “ We have been obliged to dismiss a large number of men, something like 
half; many of them our best men. Next year’s grant is to be no larger, and unless 
the scheme is carried on by loans you may expect to see it languish on for years with 
very little progress. The want of money will, I think, decide them against the 
8rd Barrier Works. These reductions have thrown ns back a couple of years.” 
Could any person believe such a state of things ? Here is a work of the very first 
importance, opening up all Central India to the world at a practicable cost of transit^ 
a work which the Secretary of State expressly promised to the House of Commons 
should be prosecuted vigorously, and on which labourers had been collected from 
hundreds of miles, stopped just as they had got fairly into work for the season, with- 
out authority from home, and contrary to the Secretary of State’s purpose, to save an 
‘expenditure of 15,OOOZ. Thus faith is completely broken with the House of Ooramons 
and with the coolies dragged from their homes, for the sake of such a sum in the 
year’s expenditoe. If it were a v ’ •';r» :: ' -"■''"ing, and incapable of paying 

its working expenses, there wonlc r the sake of a million, and if 

it were an Abyssinian war, 6 mi] i ■ a' ■ • ‘ ■ nd without even a question 

being asked ; but for tliis important and remunerative work, upon which alone hangs 
the well-being of 20 millions of people, faith is to be broken, and the whole work 
thrown ba^ for any time for want of 15,000Z. It is really incredible that such 
childishness should be exhibited in respect of these great national works, in which 
England herself is so directly interested. Any number of millions can be bad for 
4 or 5 per cent., and yet this utterly insignificant sum must he saved at this enormous 
cost. If such things as this, and 1 J million of people being allowed to die of fa^ne, 
do not show that England must interfere in the affairs of India, what can show it ? 

The Chaibmak.-— I am sure we have all listened with much interest to the yeiy 
able paper brought before us. It embraces such an amount of figures that it is 
almost impossible to carry it in our miiids. I should be very happy indeed to hear 
the remarks of any gentleman on the paper; but I should propose, as it is itnpoSsiMe 
now fully to discuss a question of such vital imj)ortance for India as coinmunication 
either by railway, or tramway, or water, combined with irrigation, that this able 
paper should be printed and circulated amongst the m^nbers of this Association, and 
that a future day be named, perhaps immediately after the opening of Bariiament, for 
discussing the subject, ^ 

Mr. EroUELL said he agreed with the Ohairman that it was impossible that so 
great a question could he properly discussed at the present meeting. He thought 
that the question to be discussed ought to he, not that which had been indicated by 
Bir Arthur Cotton, viz. whether canals ought to be dispensed with, and whether the 
Government of India and the Indian Council had done right in devoting the money 
they had to the construction of railways, but whether railways^ and watOT communi- 
cations were not both necessary for India. It appeared to him that time was an 
element in the question of transit quite as much as coat. No doubt canals had the 
advantage of cheapness; hut, for the civilization of India, for making it one homo- 
geneous empire, railways were, in his opinion, eg^ential. The great prosperity which 
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acoiued to the Central Provinces ^dming the cotton famine was entirely owing to 
railways. He considered that 300 millions was a very small sum to be expended in 
twenty , years. All that the Government were proposing to do was, not to expend 
100 millions in a year, hut, like statesmen, to lay out a plan to be caiTied ont here- 
after, so as to avoid the evils from which we sufer in England, of nseless lines, and ; 

competing lines where there was bai’ely sufficient traffic fox one line. Though it was 
true that on one single line in India the traffic was insufficient, if we took the 
Ganges, on which tliere had been for centuries a large ti'affic, the railway running 
alongside the river carried a very large traffic, both in passengers and goods, shqjving 
that the traffic could afford to pay the high rates charged by the railway. That of 
itself proved that railways were required. The 300 millions which at present was 
charged on the taxes of India was, in fact, only a loan. There could be no reasonable 
doubt that, in the course of a very few years, the railways now in existence would 
far more than pay their own cost, and compound interest on the cost, 

Mr. Geobge Campbell agreed with the Chairman in thinking that it was very 
desirable a detailed discussion should take place at a future date, and he would 
therefore only say a few words now. He concurred with Sir Arthur Cotton in think- 
ing that discussions of this kind were very beneficial. However able and however 
honest the members of the Indian Council might be — as he believed them to be — 
still tJieir discussions were not public discussions. Moreover, it was almost hopeless 
to expect that Parliament should ever devote itself to Indian subjects. ' It was 
hoped that the transfer of India to tlie Crown would cause members of Parliament 
to take a gi’eater interest in Indian affairs, hut subjects arising in our own conntiy 
every day so over-taxed the time and strength of Parliament that that hope had 
bee I V-ri and indeed less interest seemed to be taken on Indian questions 
lln I',:- ■' ■ before the transfer. Therefore it was of immense importance 

thnt discussions of this sort should take place outside the Council and outside 
Parliiiment. He only regretted tliat the very illustrious name of the distinguished 
man who had read the paper had not brought together a meeting even larger, and 
he hoped that some day some machinery would be devised by which large numbers 
of men interested in India might he brought together for the discussion of such ques- 
tions as that now before the meeting. He agreed with Mr. Riddell in deprecating a 
discussion on this question from a comparative point of view, The question was not 
whether water communication was better than railway communication, hut whether 
railways, taken positively, were good or bad, and whether they were worth the money 
expended on them. After an experience of twenty years, no man connected with j 

India, who was not altogether wedded to water communication, would dispute the fact ] 

that the railways in India had been a decided practical success. Though they had. - 5 
cost a good deal more than they would cost now with our improved experience, still, . ? 

-v point of view, they had been successful, being good, permanent, and 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ In a social and pecuniary point of view an immense amount of ' 

success had been already realized, and a much greater success would no doubt be ;f 

realized in futui'e. He had listened with some astonishment at the statement of Sir ; \ 

Arthur Cotton, tliat there was not one man in ten who travelled in India who went by 
railway. He thought that was an error. The result of his own experience, gained in I 

many parts of the country, was that almost every one who wanted to travel a consi- -i 

derable distance in India travelled by railway. He was astonished to find so many '•% 

travelling by it, considering the high charge by the railway, and considering that the 
natives regarded time as of such small value. Therefore in a passenger point of 
view, the Indian railways had been already eminently successful. With respect to 
goods traffic, he agreed that so far they had not been so successful as to carry the 
traffic of the country to the degree they ought to cany it, and which he hoped they ■ 1 

would carry it; but nevertheless they had already been very successful. The goods 'Jl 

traffic of some of the existing railways had been certainly their weak point, but he ‘H 

hoped to see that traffic very much increased, and the rates very greatly cheapened. f 

Already in point of goods the railways had been of enormous benefit to the country, ’ 

With respect to the salt trade, he a^’eed fully with Sir Arthur Cotton in deprecating 
the enormous tax on salt. He had himself in every possible way represented the . 4 

groat hardship of that tax ; but it was a patent fact that the existence of the Great , I 

Indian Peiiinsnla Railway had immensely cheapened the price of salt in the Central i ^ 

Provinces— the part of Inclia with which he was at 3 ;>resent specially ■■■; ■’ . I 

the facility of transit and the consequent cheapening of salt had giv- ■ s : f . v ■ ' ‘ = ' I 
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tb-e opportunity - - f tax on it. That so far was a misfortnne, but 

otherwise the ; , i :i . . ■ j gained by the transit by railway. With respect 

to the canali?: . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ »■ . he was one of those who had urged that tho 

works, having been begun, should be rapidly carried to completion, but he deprecated 
the depreciation of the existing railways. With regard to the future, he agreed that 
caution ought to be exercised, that care should be taken that the success of the great 
lines did not induce us to throw away our money on too expensive lines in less paying 
directions ; and he hoped as the great trunk railways had been &li ' 'ly T-* . 1 ' .■ 
expense?, they would be supplemented by cheap branch Unas, .1 . 

main lines. 

Mr. Dent entirely concurred in what Mr. Riddell and Mr. Campbell had so ably 
stated. The great mistake made in India was commencing with such very expensive 
lines. He (Mr. Dent) liacl been one of the first to advocate cheap lines, and he had 
the authority of Mr. Purser, a practical engineer of very great experience, who was 
for many years chief engineer of the East India line in the North-west Provinces, 
that narrow-gauge lines, varying from 3 feet to 4 feet, could be constructed at 3000?. 
a mile, enabling the traffic to be carried at a speed of 15 to 20 miles an hour. He 
considered that if 15 miles an hour could be attained, that was quite sufficieut speed 
ibr Indian traffic, whether passengers or goods, for many years to come, and that rail- 
ways of that description, while they would be very little more costly than ordinary 
metalled roads, would, in practice, he a hundred times more valuable, the railways 
not being liable to be stopped, as the roads would be, during the heavy rains, and 
being less expensive to maintain. He concluded by referring to the Oude Railway, 
a narrow-gauge line of 27 miles in length, from one of the stations on the East 
Indian line to the banks of the river opposite Moorshedabad, the traffic therefore 
being dependent on the difficulty of crossing the river, which was scarcely navi- 
gable in dry weather. That railway, though constructed with light rails, had now 
been in opei'ation six years ; it had cost 80,000?., upon which it was now yielding a 
very fair revenue, the last return being 4 per cent. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said, while he agreed that it was desirable that a very large 
expenditure should be made on works of irrigation in India, he could not concur in 
many of the statements made by Sir Arthur Cotton. He thought it was desirable 
that there should be a detailed discussion with regard to the figures given by Sip 
Arthur, but bearing in view many of his statements, he thought it would be ^ce^- 
ingly undesirable, considering that a discussion had been invited, that the p^per 
should be printed and go before the world without some disclaimer of some of the 
statements that had been made. Sir Arthur Cotton had referred to veiy many 
remarkable cases of rivers and canals still carrying an enormous amount of traffic. 
There was not one of those rivei*s and canals that had not alongside of it a railway 
system more complicated and more expensive than anything we had in India at 
* present. To take the small case of the Bridgewater Canal, carrying, as we are told, 
2,000,000 tons of goods (a large proportion of which consisted of minerals, which 
were not to he found in most parts of India), there was alongside of that canal a 
railway system, developed since the canal system was established. In Holland and 
Belgium, whei*e the people had been brought up to feel as much attachment to canals 
as Sir Arthur Cotton himself, a system of railways had been introduced which mther 
competed with or superseded canal communication. With regard to America, we aJli 
knew that throughout the basin of the Mississippi, a river which afforded %e diMrict 
it traversed water communication for passengers and goods snch as wo did not ^ssess 
in India, there was a complete system of railways. Again, il.r.: disiricl served by the 
Erie was also served, not by one railway alone, but by various competing railways, 
some of them even of a circuitous character. Looking at the fact that the canal 
systems and the river systems of Europe and America had been supplemented by 
railways, it was too late in the day to suggest that the carrying out of all railways in 
India should he stopped, which would be the result of acting on the line of argument 
wMch Six Arthur Cotton had advanced. Erom the title of the paper he had expected 
that Sir Arthur Cotton was going to insist that 100 millions was not a sufficient sum 
to expend in railways in order to put India in a fair position to compete with the 
ITnited States, ^ ^ ^ , . , , , 

A Member, interrupting Mr. Hyde Clarke, suggested that the comrse which had 
been proposed by the Ohainnan should he followed, viz, That the discussion on the 
paper should be adjourned to a future day.*’ 
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The Chaitiman reraatked that it appeared to be the feeling of the meeting that it 
was quite impossible to discuss the matter fully without adjournment, but it would be 
as well to coutinue this preliminary discussion till live o'clock. 

Mr. Hide Clahke, in continuation of his observations, said that he thought it 
would be a reflection on the meeting if they allowed a paper, expressing such strong 
opinions as those of Sir Arthur Cotton, to go forth to the world without some 
remonst- ' \ 'tting some of the facts stated by Sir Arthur Cotton — 

admittii , • "vi ; for instance, carried an enormous traflSo, and other 

facts of . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ to the mode in which the facts were put togetl>er, and 

to the ■ Arthur Cotton drew from them. Taking, also, the 

article of coal, though coal was still brought to London by sea, very much coal was 
carried by railway, and for an enormous amount of goods the railways were able 
to compete with the water. A gre^it deal had been said about the' great cheapness of 
water-caniage in India as compared with railways, bnt there was not the least reason 
in the world why water-carriage in India, in particular places, should not be much 
dieaper than the railway, as was the case all over the world; but the question was 
wheriier yon had better not lay down a railway in a particular district where you had 
not faoil*‘^*^~ a canal, or improving a river commnnication. Sir 

Arthur » ■ ' s . . * ; v . the rate of a ton per mile by canal with 4d. a ton by 

road, whioii be bad taken as the average. He did not see why the railway rate should 
not be taken at the same figure for the purpose of comparison with the rate by road ; 
he did not see why goods in India should not he carried as they are in England, as 
coals are in some cases, at Jd. or |d. a ton a mile. These considerations he thought 
showed that there was something unsound in the doctrines propounded hy Sir Ai'thur 
Cotton, arising, as he believed, from the circumstance that he endeavomred to promote 
OTie method for the improvement of India, abolishing, so far as he could, all other 
modes of improvement; whereas in his (Mr. Hyde Clarke's) view every one of those 
modes of improvement ought to he adopted. India would take all the commerce that 
could be given to it from this country. He had no personal interest himself in Indian 
railways; he should advocate iirigation as much as railways; but he did not look to 
canals and irrigation as the only means of benefiting India, and he did not see why 
railways should not be carried out as well as canals and irrigation works. Sir Arthur 
Cotton had assumed that the cost of railways in India had been 1,300,000/. ; but he 
(Mr, Hyde Clarke) thought, when the figures were looked into, that figure woiald be 
reduced to a much lower one. He thought, too, that exception was to be taken to the 
period of time put hy Sir Arthur Cotton for the cojiipletion of the railways. Though 
it was true that the existing railways had taken twenty-seven years to bring to their 
present condition, that was because the Government of India had carried out in that 
period what ought to have been carried out in less time ; hut it by no moans followed 
that another twenty-seven years would he spent in supplying tlio mileage of railways^ 
necessary for India. 'With regard to the traffic on the railway going to Blackwall,"' 
tlie estimate of tlie traffic would not have been taken on the coach traffic, bnt on tlie 
actual traffic of the road. As to the cases of the South-eastera Eailway and the 
Eastern Bengal, they were both in exceptional positions—the South-eastern Eailway 
stood in the same exceptional position among railways as the Ganges Canal did in tlie 
general system of canals, and the Eastern Bengal was a line which was undeveloped. 
Having said these few words byway of caution, lie would only add bis tribute to the 
zeal which had always prompted Sir Arthur Cotton in adlvocating measures for the . 
improvement of India, and the ability which he bad brought to bear in support of 
them. 

The Chairman announced that letters had been received from the following 
gentlemen, regretting their inability to be present at the meeting, which he suggested 
afforded an additional reason why the discussion should be adjourned :—Lord Ellen- 
borough, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir George Pollock, Mr. Hugh Mason (Ashton -under- 
Lyne), Mr. John Briggs (Sussex), Mr. **- - the Mayor of Liverpool, 

the Mayor of Manchester, Lord John H ; . '! ■ . , s ■ ■. Stockport), Mr. W. Tayler, 
Mr. R. Fowler, M.P., Mr. Thomas 1 ■ ■■ [f* With regard to what Sir 

Arthur Cotton had said about the old Indian party, he thought he was rather mis- 
taken, for he believed they were very anxious indeed to carry oufc what was most 
conducive to the interests of India ; and he had no doubt that the result of this dis- 
cussion would be to afford information to those who had to do with the government of 
India, wMch perhaps they might be able to utilize. 
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' Sir Aethub Cotton, in reply, reminded the meeting that all that he asked for 
was that the question should be discussed; that 100 millions should not be spent 
without a single word of inquiry or hearing what people liad to say upon it. He did 
not ask for it to be settled, but to be discussed ; and he thought in a matter of such 
extreme importance it was desirable that the paper should be printed and put into the 
hands of those who felt an interest in the matter, and who could give their time and 
attention to the consideration of it. He bad given very few opinions, hut had merely 
stated /acts. With respect to the cost of railways. traffic, and so on, 

he had gathered those from the Keports, and the ' discussion would 

give time for many persons to look at those figures, and consider them, and form their 
own conclusions on them. He considered it of vast importance — particularly as nobody 
had been allowed to say one word on his side of the qu.vvfcv-ilijjf time should he 
given for the cost of a steamboat canal as against the (■■ ■.'••I '‘i’ c. through the 

same line of country, what the one could do, and what the other could do, and which 
was the most beneficial. 

Mr. Campbell suggested that it should be defined whether the subject of discus- 
sion was, ^‘Are railways good or bad?^’ or, “Is railway communication or water 
communication best ? 

Sir Aethub Cotton replied. that the subject was, the question of expending 
100,000,0002. on railways, in addition to what had been already expended. 

Mr. Beiqgs seconded the proposition that the paper be printed, with what little 
had been said upon it to-night, and distributed amongst the members, and that the 
meeting be adjourned to this day fortnight, or any other day to he fixed by the 
Conncil. 

The Chaieman observed, with respect to defining the subject of discussion, he 
apprehended it would he opeu to any one to advocate any mode of kansit. He 
liimself would be inclined to advocate tramways in connection with ihe present 
railways. 

On the motion of Sir Henby Eioketts, a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Arthur 
Cotton for his paper. 


MEETING, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 11, 1870. 
EDWABD B. EASTWICK, Esa., M.P., in the Chair. 


The Paper read was by Dr. A. Graham, Bombay Army, Retired. 

On the Industrml Setthment of Europeans in- the Hilly OUmates of Indm. 

The question of forming industrial settlements in India is surrounded by mmy diiH- 
oulties, so much local knowledge is required about the different localities, and this so 
apt to he imperfect, that we approach the subject with the greatest diffidence, and 
solicit muoVi iudnl'.ronoo. x* e 

The C.ovci-iimoM' has proved the greatest blessing to all the ot 

India, and we cannot help wondering at the singular administrative talent and wisdom 

displayed by its agents there. , . - . -u 

Of late years there have been such great changes in locomotion that a new era has 
arrived, and we would now request that consideration be given to the exp^ie^y ^d 
desirableness of planting European artisan and industrial settlements m the .Mst, m 
order that tlie religious tolerance aud the' power of Britain may be more &mly Mte- 
blished, and to prevent the fearful anarchy and confusion which would follow were the 

^^In oKler to remove common prejudices and objections to the adoption of fliis mea^e 
—such as its being injurious to the natives; oaloulated to induce constant warfare 
[I'l o-T thr d'ffm m races; proving a great source of diffioul^ and endleffi expense to 
til,; Cioveriif.ient- and in orW to obviate the popular Bntish 

right to form settlements in India, a slight glance at the previous history oi that great 

"“Sii .nd hlgl, .pmg-tu., W. 

a lar^ wave rolling onwards in great strength, bursting, and, after covering the shore 
No. l.^Vol. IV. o 
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■with, ita spray, disappearing altogether — ^then another follows in the same track from 
the restless bosom of the ocean, and dashes forward, only to disappear in the same 
manner. Somewhat similar to this has been the history of India— conquest after con- 
quest, like the waves of the sea, has followed one upon another, i-- r'l .r I:,-, vast 
steppes of Central Asia— that cradle of mankind— each wave . , v.- « - and 

onwards— to instance only Alexander the Great some 300 years before the Christian era 
— and bursting wifch devastating ruin, has, more or less, covered the wide-spread plains 
ofHindostan. 

The aboriginal inhabitants seeking refuge, and finding r :: '’■* ^ v. f.- ■■ * their 

vast upland plateaus and noble chains of mountains, re: and 

nations altogether different from the Hindoos, in their origin, religion, habits, and 
associations, as unknown until lately even by our countrymen, as they had been by 
former conquerors and dwellers in the plains. 

The history of India may be divided into three periods : — 

1st. The Brahmins, or Aryans, originally from the north, and conquering the 
aborigines of the plains, formed the Brahminical or Hindoo period. 

2ud. The Mohammedan conquerors, also from the north, followed in succession, and 
sweeping over India, formed the Muhummudan period. 

3rd. The British conquest, forming the greatest empire ever known in India, and 
which now exists under our pacious Queen Victoria, constituting the Christian period. 

This last had an initiative or infant condition, being then governed by the East 
India Company, which, however, has passed away. 

The Christian began in a manner different from any of the former empires. 

Instead of by numberless fierce hordes of fanatic Muhummudan warriors rushing 
from the northern regions with the sword offering “Death or Muhummudanism” to all 
Hindoo idolaters, and causing devastation and ruin over India, this last period was 
quietly introduced by a comimny of humble traders, who reached India in ships by the 
Southern Ocean — dwellers in a remote island in the far west of Europe, altogether 
unknown to the inhabitants of India. 

These merchantmen gradually obtained a footing on the soil, but it was entirely 
owing to the feai*M moral degradation, the exterminating feuds, and the cruel, bitter 
hatred towards each other which pervaded these Eastern nations that the British 
obtained any position among, or supremacy over them; otherwise they would have 
remained as mere commercial traders to this day. But as the river of time rolled on 
it pleased God, by a .succession of the most wonderful and providential events, gra- 
dually to advance and sustain in the East the power of the British; who, from their 
continual progress in commerce and in the arts and sciences, and from their superior 
intelligence and moral energy, have nowr founded the Anglo-Indian Empire. 

The conquerors of India are possessors of all the lands of that extensive empire. 
Tins right has ever been acknowledged by every humble cultivator of the soil, who' 
holds his lands from Government, paying a fourth, or even a third, to the ruling 
power, so that, should it be inquired what right have our countrymen to occupy any 
of the thinly-inhabited or waste lands in the healthy climates of India, for the 
purpose of r ‘ ; T' ■b--'’ial European Settlements, our answer simplyis, we have 
the right ■ ‘ ^ . ‘ same right and title of tenure by which all our prede- 

cessors hold it. To whom, then, does India belong ? All rulers before us have been 
foreigners like ourselves, and the only peoi^le with any shadow of claim to India seem 
to be the aboriginal hill tribes, among whom we wish to form colonies, which will 
prove the grc:r.l»;=l blc-rrhi:! !,> these rude and savage people. For we must bear in 
mind, as Mr. in his Eeport to the Hon. Mount Stuai*t Elplnnstone, 

on the natives in the southern Muratha country, that with few or no opportunities 
of comparing their situation with any superior to it, the people have nothing but 
themselves to copy, and have not even the stimulus of emulation to lead to endeavours 
at improvement. The general tendency of their character is thus rather to sink into 
the savage state tlian to rise to civilization. 

Government had no difficulty in gv. m ! ! „' ir.-a (.iii -ly /o ;■ ; * . ! .\‘] . ' panies 
the required lands in every direct! os, arnl ili.y i-au iiu rcibre ’ i. ; y grant 
the required allotmefits to settlers in any of the upland and hill countries. 

From what has been stated it will be evident that India is unlike any of the 
British colonies, the soil, resources, and legislation of that country being entirely 
under the sway and conti’ol of our Queen and Parliament. There is, however, a pre- 
vailing opinion that we have little or nothing to do with India, and yet the loss of our 
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Eastern empire miglit prove tlie first ^and Mow that would sink the status and power 
of Britain among the continental nations, as well as among all those of Asia. It is 
generally alleged that the natives of India are so intelligent and civilized that they 
ai*e best left to rule and govern themselves — that there is not any reason for European 
settlements — that the British Government should merely stimulate and encourage 
the cheap, indigenous, industrial skill of the country — that there is no handicraft, 
however intricate and difficult, which the natives are not capable of learning, and in 
which they would not soon even surpass their European conq^uerors. 

It is also alleged that education should permeate all classes, from the upper sirata 
or castes of Indian society, to the lower and degraded races of Hinduism. 

AVe may be allowed without presumption to show that all these opinions which 
the Government has now adopted and acted upon seem to be based on error, and if 
continued may prove not only productive of injury to the interests of our home 
mechanists, but a great source of evil to the natives themselves, as well as of danger 
to the supremacy of Great Britain in the East. 

“ Statesmen like Lord William Bentinck and Lord Metcalfe saw in the future 
increase of British settlers the only prosperity of British India ; and English, and even 
Indian opinion, has gradually followed in the track of those more observant and pro- 
founder minds.” * 

We shall now endeavour to point out several suitable upland climates well adapted 
for colonization. 

Ohiotwara and the Mahadeo Hills. 

The traveller by railway may now in a day from Bombay reach Nagpore, the 
capital of the Central Provinces, which, combined, form an area equal to that of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and leaving Nagpore by the imperial road, he will reach 
Ohindwara, .76 miles north, situated on an elevated basaltic plateau, which crosses 
the Sautpoora range south of the Nerbudda. The climate of Ohindwara is temperate 
and healthy, and our European troops are sent there for change, as also to a still 
higher level, of between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, called Mohtoor, where a 
military convalescent depot has been established. The range of temperature is from 
47° to 82° in the cold months, and in the rains the weather is cool and a^eeable, and 
the atmosphere invigorating, the rainfall being on an average only 37 inches. ^ The 
soil and water of Mohtoor are everything that could be desired. That the climate 
generally is beneficial to the European constitution seems to be beyond doubt ; and on 
the northern side the scenery is very fine.f 

Around Ohindwara the soil is excellent, being for the most part of decomposed 
red granite. The station is on high ground on the banks of the Bodree-nullah, sur- 
rounded, at the distance of a few miles, by a range of low hills, with splendid clumps 
of mango trees intervening. The sugar-cane is largely grown on the hills, and the 
cultivation of cotton in the whole district may be estimated at 15,000 acres. The 
cultivation of potatoes has been introduced for years, and is steadily advancing ; the 
timber is of excellent quality, and is in great estimation among the natives. By last 
report, there was an area of 5000 acres under cultivation. Potatoes are now offered tor 
sale in every village market. The best cattle for the yoke and draught are of a gene- 
rally pure white, and large, tractable breed, easily kept in good condition. The Gond 
cattle are of smaller size, but famous as milch animals. The wild boar, deer of all 
kinds, the sambur, neilghau, and other wild animals cause incessant damage to the 
crops of wheat and grain, and the natives are not able to destroy them. The wild dog 
and wolf also are destructive to flocks and herds and to the small game of the country. 
The revenue is only Is, 6d. on the cultivated acre. The population is very sparse — 
not much more than 60 or 80 to the square mile. 

The chief public buildings at Ohindwara are the barracks of the European dep6t, 
a collector’s and judge's courts, the jail, the European and Native hospitals, the dispen- 
saiy, and the staging bungalow. A church has been lately built. The public garden 
is a great attraction to all classes. There is not any Government school, hut its place 
is supplied by the schools of the missionaries of the Pree Church of Scotland, who have 
established orphanages for native boys and girls. 

Education is slowly making progress among the Gonds, and other primitive races 
of the hills. Hundreds of Gonds from surrounding villages frequent Ohindwara on 

* FifZfi Report of the Select Committee Indian Colonization. 1859, 
f Vide Sir Richard Temple’s Administrative Report for 1861-2. 

G 2 
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maxket-days— Wednesdays and Sabbath. There is generally great reluctance on the 
part of the Gonds to send their children to school. They say, We are all jungly 
people ; neither we nor our fathers nor grandfathers learnt to read. Why should we 
send our children to school ? ” Some one has suggested this thought as the ratiomle 
of the opposition of the Gonds and other hill tribes to education, “If we educate our 
children, tliey will grow up to dislike the common everyday work in wliich we are 
engaged.” As Mr. Damson remarks, “this is the old conservatism of ignorance; no 
doubt, however, a chief element in their backwai'dness to educate their ohi},dren is 
their deep poverty ; tiiey live merely from hand to mouth, and their children from 
mere childhood earn a pice or two along with their parents.” 

The Gond people number very nearly IJ million — equal to half the population 
of Scotland — scattered over the districts of the Central Provinces. Singularly 
enough, they liave a king who is a Mussulman, at Nagpore, who had been nominated 
in the Muhummudau period to preside over them, and to whom the British, it is said, 
allow a pension ; and yet their ancient form of government and that of the other hill 
tribes seems to have been patriarchal. There is no system of priesthood among them, 
at all ; any elderly person among them acts the priestly part in the offering up of 
their aaoridees, or the offerer will do it himself. Some of their original songs, collected 
by the late Mr. Hislop, have been edited by Sir Eichard Temple in tlie Eoman 
cWacter. The Gondee has never been regularly reduced to writing. Their physi- 
ognomy marks tliem ns those who inhabited the country before the Brahminical or 
Aryan immigration. They are usually broad, thickset men, with flat noses and thick 
lips ; tiiey are simple, truthful, and good labourers, and nothing about them is more 
remarkable than the docility with which they have turned ffom a life of thieving and 
gang robbery under the native rule, to settled habits and honest labour under the 
British Government. Although they have as yet no relish for reading, they are much 
taken up with what they see. They visited the Nagpore Exhibition, and there the 
machinery for lifting water for irrigation purposes, the winnowing machine, the chaff- 
cutter, and the grain-hrniser seemed to attract the gi*eatest attention. 

We fancy, therefore, from tlie habits of these tribes that it is not so entirely by 
schools and books that they require to be raised in civilization as by communities of 
British families taking root and settling in their midst. They require the living 
example, the superior mind directing them Jiow to labour, the guiding* hand, the kind, 
Christian spirit of the trained and *■ * . i^ho by his wonderful manipulation 

brings out of the hidden minera: ’.‘^hioh he is surrounded the articles 

necessary for civilized life. 

The present Free Church missionary at Ohindwara states, speaking of the propriety 
of erecting buildings, “ I want men ; I would uot be afraid of the means.” 

We shall endeavour to point out how British colonists might in this locality be at^ 
once profitably employed both for their own benefit and that of the State. It was^ 

in the year 1852 that the lamented - E* v. Stephen TT-''''r 'a:'' ; , 

tour among the Sautpoora hills, to ■ ' ■■ - ^ near ^ ■ i!' . , 

thus wrote: “In the cliaiinel of a stream, solitary and silent, unless that the bees 
keep up a perpetual humming, is a seam of coal ; of course it is unworked ; but the 
day is coming wi)en this will be a busy haunt of men. Wo fear,” he adds, “ that 
among the possible events in India’s future history may be a repetition of such an 
outbreak as that of 1857. Were such an occurrence to take place again, then it 
might be salvation to a number of viduable lives, and make all the difference between 
victory and defeat to our arms in Central India, that the hills so often spoken of 
should he in the possession of a Christian colony, with native Christian converts 
faithful to us. The Gonds possess, in common with all the other hill tribes, a native 
truth and faithfulness which would cause tiiem when Christianized to remain steadily 
attached to the British and the support of the Anglo-Indian Empire.” 

In illustrating ’the truthfulness wliich the Gonds possess in common with all the 
hill tribes of India, and we suspect of the whole world, the missionaries give an inter- 
esting anecdote : — “ But the most remarkable case is one we heard in Sangor of a 
Gond who was bribed by a woman to kill her Imsband. He watched his opportunity, 
committed the deed when the husband was asleep in the 'house, and escaped imob- 
eerved. In the course of investigation another person was apprehended on suspicion, 
whose brother, a few days after, happened ter meet the Good, to whom he mentioned 
the circumstances. ‘ Be easy,* said the Gond,- ‘ yonr brother will be released : I am 
the murderei’.* The man went bis way, and represented it to the magistrate, who 
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ordered the Gond to he brought to him. Before the magiatmte he gave positive 
evidence of his having committed the murder; and under the gallows requested tliat, 
as he had fulfilled his engagement with the woman to kill her husband, the magistrate 
would see that she fulfilled hors, by making her give a buffalo, the promised reward, 
to his family instead of himself. Not many years ago this happened in Sangor.** 

More recently, further discoveries of cuAL have been made in the neighbourhood 
east and north-east of Burkoee, over a length of 16 miles of country in the Bench 
valley. 

Mr.^Blanford, of the Geological Survey, reports on eleven out-crops, and the Chief 
Commissioner agreed with that gentleman’s opinion, that “ these discoveries of coal 
are the most important that have been made for many years ; ” and that “ it is only 
reasonable to believe that many other workable Seams may still remain undiscovered 
in this neighbourhood, so that there is every probability that this portion of the coal- 
field equals in mineral wealth the coal-fields of the Dumuda valley in Bengal.’’ Not 
only do the coal-measures of Chindwara extend down the Bench river, hut lately large 
fields of carbonaceous sliale as far south as Chanda have been discovered on the 
Wurda, with good coal lying below some of the shale. The coal formation does not 
seem very deep in this quarter, but already it has become highly useful. There are 
natural impediments which shut out the Chindwara coal from the open country of 
the Nerhudda valley to the north, through which the Great Indian Beninsula Bailway 
passes, hut in this the coahfields are said now to occupy a ti-act of 140 miles in length, 
with varying breadth of from 20 to 80 miles. 

Adjoining the convalescent station of Mliotoor on the west, we have the Mahadeo 
hills— the finest of all the Sautpoora range. They stand isolated, and rise to the height 
of 4000 feet, like vast rampart walls of pure yellow sandstone, from the flat valley 
of the Dwena, They stand in lofty grandeur and marked contrast with the con tom* 
of the ordinary basaltic range near them. The slope of these hills to the north 
towards the Nerbudda valley is as gentle and easy as the clilf to the south is steep 
and abrupt, and laden animals, or even wheeled carls, may soon be able to ascend by 
tlie road which is now under construction, and which runs direct to the plateau from 
the Bunkeheree railway station, some 20 miles from the foot of the mountain. The 
ascent up the hill may he 12 miles long. Nothing can he prettier than the plateau 
itself, varied like a fine park with glades and clumps of trees, watered by a stream 
that runs winding down nearly the whole length, and curiously sheltered ftom 
the winds and storms by a rim of rocks that bound it wherever it borders on the outer 
face of the hills. The average tempeiature is 10^ lower than the pluins. When the 
roads of approach to it are finished, and liouses built, tlie residents of the valley will 
he able to escape from heat and glare to one of the greenest, softest, and most lovely of 
sanitaria that exists in India.” “ There are many petty hill chiefs on and around the 
"great Mahadeo plateau who I'aised their clans for Appa Sahib when he escaped into 
their fastnesses, as oiir Caledonians did for diaries.” , j 

Coal is found in the bed of aluiost every stream which cuts through the Mahadeo 
sandstone, and chiefly in the bed of the Towa, but there are no intelligent, pr^tical 
borers or minei*s, nor artisans, to render it profitable and available by steam machinery 
for the great railway stations. Just below the Mahadeo mountain, in the Dewna 
valley, on the road from Bunkeheree, tiiere are low ranges of limestone hills, so tmt in 
the vast valley of the Nerbudda we have not only all the combinations of the vegetable 
world, but also the richest supply of sandstone, lime, and iron, now so necessary for 
mankind’s progression and civilization. Canals, anicuts, and rail way-feeders nnght 
all be introduced, and this, too, among a simple, docile, native populati^— about 
whom, also, we cannot help making a few extracts from the Commissioner s Bepoi*t 
In the valley there ai*G a lai'ge number of Gonds and Karkoos — abori|pnal hiH 
Mbes, with non- Aryan language and non- Aryan habits of their own— and ^ey form 
hard-working and trustworthy servants. They are remai*kable for their truthiuiness, 
inoffensiveness, and shyness, and it is hard to believe that only fifty years ag<) they were 
the most reckless and dai'ing robbers. There has probably never been an instance oi 
a whole mce being so completely changed in a generation by a peaceful Government, 
In the valley of the Nerbudda iron ore abounds, and there seems to he ample employ- 
ment for experienced European artisans in this department as smelters, &c., and tor 
want of whom Major Keatinge’s smelting scheme at Burwye seems to have proyed 
unsuccessful, Burwye is situated on the north bank of the Nerbudda, on the Indore 

* Part 111., * Uazetieer of the Central ProvinctB,’ page 153. 
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load; it is aTx)ut 40 miles from Knndwa, the nearest station on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. Major Keatinge had urged the merits of the iron 
ore on the Government, and at last was permitted to visit Sweden, and selected Mr. 
Mtander, an accomplished practical en^eer, to superintend the works at Burwye ; 
the buildings were erected, and the machinery from England, at a cost of 5000?., was 
connected with the works. The machinery consisted of seven steam-engines, rolling- 
mill, steam-hammer, blowing-engine, punching, shearing, and planing machine. Build- 
ings consisting of one blast-furnace, workshops, calcining kit-. 

mUl house, forges, office and q^uarters for superintendent and ; .j- : ■ i ■ : . 

Charcoal, ore, and flux were also collected in considerable quantities. *By January, 
1863, the works were finished, through the great personal exertions of Major Keatinge, 
Captain Melliss, Mr. Mitander, and Lieutenant Marryat ; in theii* presence the furnace 
was lighted, and the first attempt on a large scale to smelt the Burwye iron was made ; 
but the experiment unfortunately faded, for after the first one or two tappings the 
bottom began to fill with slag, and within twenty-four hours irom the first tapping 
the bottom got choked up, and the furnace became unworkable. Hence tbe works 
were stopped. The experiment thus was unsuccessful, and the cause was simj)ly this, 
that the men who had to remove the sand, in order to make the orifice and to extract the 
ore, consisted of a few natives and some European soldiers employed for the occasion. 
These men being inexperienced could not perform the operation with the requisite 
skill and promptitude, nor was it possible for Mr. Mitander alone, even with ^1 his 
knowledge, to effect what was necessary without some trained assistance.” 

In order to settle the boundary question between us and Holkar, his ffontier to 
the south is said to be marked by the Nerbudda, and he will thus acquire sovereign 
rights over a flomishing tract north of that river, and among other advantages, these 
large ironworks with suitable plant. 

We have been endeavouring to show that the climate, associations, and resources 
of the Santpoora ranges offer suitable localities for settlements, and that the great 
mineral and vegetable wealth which these ranges contain offer immediate and profit- 
able employment to om* masons, miners, ironworkers, and ai'tisans, and crafts of all 
kinds, and also to our agricultural .population. From the want of such practical 
men the engineering work of our young officers has frequently failed, after great 
expense to Government. The plain tendency of such rapid locomotion as now exists 
is to equalize labof • T i* 'ions: that of European artisans settled in town- 
ships would not be I : . i !. . skilled Muhummudan or Hindoo labour. 

Christian townships with municipal self-government would form centres of strength 
and would be models of emulation to other municipalities having the power of self- 
taxation, and to other native communities ; and they would, too, he in the neighbour- 
hood of the Great Indian Bail way, passing through the Nerbndda valley. 

There cannot now be any doubt that henceforth ■* 'r'*-.*'- -x- i r.* 

channels for commerce, between Europe and Hind( * ■ i." % 

the Suez Canal, or the great valley of the Euphrates, onwards to Bombay ; thence by 
the Great Kerbudda Valley Bailway, running from west to east, to Jubbulpore and 
Allahabad. The tmffic for the north of India will go off at Khundwa in the valley, 
where there is now a large sorting post-office, and it will thence go north, across the 
river and the Vindhyan Steppe, to Malwa, Indore, and other countries. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that these settlements should be continued at 
well-selected distances all along the great railway route by Jubbulpore, on through 
the fine valley of Meyhor, with the rich sandstone Kymore hills on the south, to 
Allahabad and Mirzapore on the Ganges. 

Jubbulpore has already become a grand centre for railway operations and com- 
merce. It is not necessary to give an account of the wonderful progress and advance- 
ment made in all the mechanical arts, industrial schools, and education for natives 
^ce Eui'opeana have been settled in Jubbulpore. It will be sufficient to observe that 
m many of the surrounding countries there axe all the elements that can be desired 
for healthy, energetic colonists. An allusion, however, may he made to the work- 
shops and industrial schools for natives, one of which was established at Jubbulpore, 
to employ the notorious Thugs and their descendants. Mr. Campbell states fhat: — 
The engine-men and stokers are all natives ; some of them are veiy good and quick 
workers, but the general run of them are inferior ; the great difficulty is to get them 
to understand the necessity for acom’acy.” . 

It is true that the natives turn out all kinds of machinery and handicraft cheaper, 
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and perhaps nearly equal to that of our British manufacture, and no douht these 
axe doing good service to the country, as is evident from the agriculturists having 
purchased as much as 5000Z. worth of machinery at the Jubbulpore Exhibition in 
1866. 

India in 1868 pi’oduoed 13,562,271 maunds of coal — ^the amount of coal raised has 
been more than double in ten years. Two-thirds of this amount and of what is imporfced 
is required for the special service of the railways alone. This shows little progress in 
manufacturing industry. 

The Khasia Hills. 

We now turn attention to the eastern part of India, beyond the great Brahmaputra 
river, which the Mohammedan conquests never reached. 

There are in this direction chaotic masses of mankind, and vast aboriginal tribes 
on the hilly regions stretching away towards China. These are of Mongolian type, and 
are all more or less under British supremacy. 

The first locality which we shall mention, and recommend as a settlement amongst 
them, is the Khasia Hills, to the south of tlie great valley of Assam, near the new 
military fortress of Shillong, having the fortress of l^anklow on the north. 

They embrace a tract of hilly country, overlooking the great valley of the Brahma- 
putra on the north, and the plains of Bylhet on the south. This district, together 
with the Jynteah Hills, is now under British supremacy, and extends from lat. 
26® 60' and long. 90® 52' to 93® E. 

The height of this noble mountain range, running from east to west, varies. 
I?an2dow, on the north, is at an elevation of 4500 feet, whilst Shillong, in the interior, 
is 6440 feet above the level of the sea ; the average height may he between 4000 and 
5000 feet. ^ 

In this volcanic range are flat, undulating, basaltic hills, on which are immense 
tracts of fine pasture ; plains giving rise to rivers, and valleys lined with fine forests 
of timber. 

The average temperature throughout the year is stated to he 12® Fahr. below that 
of the plains of Bengal, whilst daring the hot weather it is as much as 20® lower. 

The fall of rain on the south side of the hills above Sylhet is yeiy great, but it 
runs off rapidly; the heavy fall is but local, and is in no way injurious to health. 
The climate, as described by the Select Committee, in August, 1859, is “ delightful 
and beautiful, where Europeans and tlieir descendants could continuously live.”*' 

Tiie access to these hills for trade aod commerce has been difSciilt, owing to the 
steep sides of the mountains on the south. The traveller, in order to reach them, will 
go by the railway as far as the Kooshtea station, 110 miles from Calcutta; thence by 
boat up the Soormah river to Sylhet. 

P. S. Oarnegy, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of the Khasia and Junteah hills, 
• in his Beport in August, 1868, writes — “ The country consists of three plateaus, of 
3500 square miles in extent The smallest is at an elevation of 6000 feet above the 
sea, the second, and largest, extending from one end of the district to the other, at 
about 2000 feet lower, and the lowest at an elevation of 3000 feet, inoviug down to 
the hills on the borders of Assam ; ” or altogether these three plains form a square of 
60 miles long by 60 broad. “All these present much the same geueral appearance, 
the highest oeing rather more bare than the lower plateau, owing to the stunted 
growth of the trees; but all are covered with luxuriant grasSf which improves in 
quality in the higher lands. The two lower plateaus have forests of oak, pine, toon, 
and other valuable timber. There is ’’ttle arable laud which could 

not be brought under the plough, owing : i ir; a-Ii;:.; -lope of the country rendering 

cultivation easy — ^the conformation beh g best pai*ts of Kent and the 

IiOthians. In the hollows the soil consists of fine, rich, black mould, capable of 
producing any description of crop, but the soil in general is a deep, fenniginous, red 
clay, which would require a considerable quantity of manure. 

'‘The climate is excellent, the t r-.v'". only 72® during the hottest 

months, and falling to 51® in the ?:.!■ ■ -rcasional frosts, but not suffi- 

ciently severe to injure the crops. The land may be almost called virgin soil, as the 
present inhabitants do not cultivate even enough rice for their own consumption, and 
large quantities are annually imported. After rice, potatoes, millet, and maize form 
the principal products. 

“ The potato thrives wonderfully, even in damp soil, three maunds of seed, m a 
good season and with plenty of manure, yielding eiglity maunds. 'The price of 
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potiatoGs averages about two rupees, which is sufficiently remunerative to cause the 
naUvi-s to prefer this crop to almost any other ; its cultivation increases annually, 
and the fruit is of gooJ quality. The system of cultivation is most primitive ; some 
of the natives having a prejudice against employing bullocks in any work. There is 
already a good breed of cattle on the hills, but improved cultivation would also tend 
to improve them. The ICliasies are a beef-oating race. Sheep also would do well in 
a country so well suited for their pasturage. Horse-breeding might be profitably 
carried on. In fact, all sorts of European crops, fruits, and vegetables might be 
cultivated. Calcutta is supplied with oranges from the Khasia hills. Europeans 
could till their own ground.” 

Mr. Walters also states in his Official Journal As we advanced, the country 
opened into a beautiful undulated park, the scenery extremely beautiful. Passed a 
regular mow of grain ir ‘ English. We observed apple, pear, and 

plum trees. The rivers .. . i.- ■ ' ■ ith fish, the forests with game and deer ; 

the cattle are large and ■ .. ' ? ■ rous— a small, handsome race of a Chinese 

breed. Coal exists on .. ‘ « n . -i’ quality and in the greatest profusion, 

whilst iron and lime are equally abundant. 

“ Before leaving this description of the Khasiaa, I must touch for a moment on the 
character of hs people. 

“The Khasies seem to he a branch of the Mongolian stock; their language is 
monosyllabic, abounding in nasal sounds, with a peculiar jerking tone, which has a 
singular effect on a stranger. They are a jolly, merry race; open, truthful, and 
honest. They may be said to be enterprising. They are short in stature, thickset 
men, with largely-developed muscular limbs. Like Englishmen, they eat and drink 
whatqyer comes in their way — ^heef, pork, &c. — and are very fond of spirituous 
liquors ; like them, too, they are devoted to field sports. They have neither idols nor 
temples, but many peculiar shaped stones, and rocks sacred to streams and groves ; 
sacadficing fowls to evil spirits, &c.; constantly breaking up eggs for good or had 
omens. The women are remarkably strong ; some of them are able to carry as much 
as the men. At times they may be seen carrying a fat, lazy Bengalee on their back 
down a hill. Property and all honours descend by the female line ; the childi'eii 
belong to her clan ; a sister’s son til ways succeeds to the chieftainship. Indeed, the 
ladies have it all their own way among Khasies, and often propose to the men ; and 
when their tempers do not agree, and they cunnot live together, by mutual consent, 
she can dismiss him, without any heavy law expenses, merely by throwing five oowrio 
shells at liis head publicly in the market-place. He must do the same ; after wliich 
deed of settlemmit they can never again live together. The children abide with tiie 
mother, and their ashes after death go to her clan, not to those of the f fthor. 

“The great archery meetings of the natives are worth seeing, on account of the 
jollity that prevails, and the good shooting. The archers will hit a rupee at from o 
40 to 50 yards. 

“ The charcoal non is made on the north side, and carried, mixed with the scoriae, 
in half-round balls on the bucks of the l\hasia men and women for more than 20 miles 
over the ups and downs of the hills, to be sent to the plains below. It is equal to 
the best Swedish for rod or boiler plate, and would make excellent steel ; and this 
would prove a profitable employment for Europeans on the hills. 

“ The colonists going out Ihere should in no wise be given to drink, as this is tho 
great bane of India, and the cause of the loss of health there, which is wrongly 
attributed to climate.” 

We will now endeavour to show how a thoroughly compact, self-contained, Ohris- 
tian settlement of artisans, of different crafts, with their wives and families, and with 

^ supply tlicir wants, would find profitable employment in 

Across the. Khasia hills from the south, Government formed a road into Assam, 
and through the valley, onwards to Gowhatbi, the capital, on tho Brahmaputra ; but 
the- traffic does not take this direction, but down the sides of the steep hills on the 
south. A colony of artisans established here would form tramways, slides, or a 
riulway down the face of tho north side of the hills near ISTunklow, where the descent 
is not nearly so difficult as on the south, and a railway might be as easily constructed 
as the up I I.c iS 1 1 :e Boj'o Ghaut, between Bombay and Poona. The declivities 
and riflg{\s i.i- i!, away from Nunklow to Gowhutti, a distance of 76 miles. 

(iowliuiiL is djf: ciq.-iial of Assam, on the Brahmaputra, which overflows like the 
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Nile, and steamers cross to Calcutta in eight days. If the audience will glance at 
the map of India they will notice that the Brahmaputra river turns, by what is 
known as the great bend,” along the western slopes of the Garrow bills. It then 
^ passes eastward, and drains the great valley which constitutes the kingdom of Assam. 
* At present Assam is dependent on Calcutta for its machinery; but a colony of 
artisans planted among the Khasies would set up foundries, workshops, with steam- 
hammers, fitting and boiler-making shops, a pattern sliop, a carpenter’s shop, with 
saw-mills and the like, which would at once bring into use the immense abundance 
of mineral and vegetable products on the bills. Assam would thus be supplied from 
much nearer and more convenient market. All this would react on the vast resources, 
as yet undeveloped, of Assam itself 

In the npper part of Assam four enormous rivers, with courses of some 1000 miles 
each, and from different regions, pour their deposits into this vast valley. Here 
wonderful forests exist; trees of an immense size, producing resins, copal, balsams, 
oils, &c., almost unknown to the arts and British commerce. The cinchona tree now 
flourishes in India, and would do so on the Khasias, where there is much iron in the 
soil and so much moisture in the air that all is green verdure. The culture of the 
cinchona is eagerly and profitably followed by many Europeans in India. Ipecacuanha 
also no doubt would grow. 

Tea is indigenous to this region ; on the lower ranges of the Oachar hills, 70 miles 
to the eastward, there are now as many as fifty-three tea estates, and as many as about 
300 European plantem have settled. The tea cultivation would prove a soui’ce of 
wealth, and would be pleasant outdoor employment to the wives and children of the 
colonists. The common use of this refreshing beverage takes away the desire for 
spirituous liquors, as is evinced among the Chinese. 

Through the instrumentality of the Welsh Calvinistio Methodists many of the 
natives here have been converted to Christianity, and as such work at different tmdes. 
They have several small churches and schools. Like all hill tribes, they are a 
musical race, and their women especially have fine voices, so that then* trained singing 
has a most pleasing effect in tlieir churches, and they seem thoroughly to enjoy it. 

DAEJEELINa. 

^‘A common objection to this scheme,” says the editor of the , * London Weekly 
Keview,’ which will suggest itself to some, ‘Does not India teem witli population, 
and is it fair, under such circumstances, to send more settlers to the East?' To 
which the reply is, ‘Most of the low plains are sufficiently occupied by the native 
inhabitants, but the hills are not thickly peopled, and there would be ample room in 
the zone of the European climate, along the flanks of the glorious Himalayas, for 
some million settlers from our own or other lands. ’ ” ^ 

« Already some British settlements have been made in these genial climates — one 
is at Darjeeling, a lofty, hWy, and temperate region, BOO miles from Calcutta, and 
with an average temperature of thiit of London. It is thus described in the Select 
Committee's Eeport : — 

“ The population, which was 4000 or 5000, doubled itself in the course of two years. 
The natives of Bhotan, Thibet, and Nepanl flocked to be employed by the Eumpeaas. 
The rapid increase of wealth and population was like that of an Australism settlement. 

“ The Eun^peaii children born there enjoy admirable health, and thrive as well as 
ill Britain. There are numerous tea gardens, producing tea of an excellent flavour, 
from the China tea plant. A railway is projected to the base of the hills, and when 
finished, will quickly anl v-froduce our gracious Queen and her Secre- 
tary of State, when she - ' ' ■ ■ I' ■. - empire, to the moat sublime of all earthly 

spectacles, the scenery of the Himalayas.” 

Ktjmaon. 

In the same zone of European climate, and some 600 miles to the north-west of 
Darjeeling, amidst the most sublime mountain scenery, we have the British district 
of Kumaon. 

This country has not been many years under the British rule, hut since being so it 
has wonderfully impx'oved. Almora is the seat of the public court, but the bouses of 
the civil officers are at Hawal Baugh, 5 miles north of the city. On all sides are the 
tea plantations, with several European overseers. 

To show that the climate is far superior to Britain for invalitls and elderly 
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persoBS, we may state that the average height of the thermometer is about 57° in 
January, iu S’ebruary 65°, in Juue 76°, and in July 78°. 

There is much pleasant occupation for agriculturists. Europeans are employed in 
that region to a considerahle extent as overseers of tea estates ; but we must give an 
extract from a letter, in which the writer says : — There is one tiling you should impress ’ 
on your Mend— tea is not a thing to be played with ; you must go heart and soul into 
it, as you would in any business at home, and during eight months of the year it keeps 
yon constantly on the move. It is, however, a pleasant life when once you are up to 
yom- work, and although it will perhaps never make your fortune, it will afford you a 
comfortable living in a good climate, with some occasional sport,” 

Sir William Muir, in a letter we received from him, says : — Everything is done 
here to encourage the settlement of tea planters ; the out-turn of tea, though good in 
quality, is not so abundant, acre per acre, as in Assam, so that with present prices and 
demand, the farms are not very remimerative. But, upon the whole, I hope there is 
progress, and that in the end a healthy and prosperous field will he opened up for the 
capital our counkymen” 

We • i : t ‘ . to the great change that has taken place in the salubrity of 

the lower ranges around the base of these hills, where much more fertile spots have 
been opened up, and more likely to repay the personal labour of the settler and his 
family, and maintain them in a greater degree of comfort, than on the more elevated 
ranges. Oolouel Bamsay, the Commissioner, has been the means of clearing away the 
dense under-brnshwood in these localities, which renders the air stagnant and un- 
wholesome, and now fine, healthy localities have been opened up to settlers. There 
are railways now in progress towards the base of these hills, which rise up like a wall 
from the plains, towards the lovely Alpine station of Nynee Tal. 

A Christian township of British artisans settled here would bring into play, for the 
use of the railway, all the fine varieties of the iron ore which are so well known to 
abound -in the Himalayas, such as the red hematite, and the specular, yielding 75 per 
cent, of metal, and which could be manufactured on the spot at a rate per ton far less 
than now supplied by iron companies in Britain. The iron of the Himalayas, the 
Select Committee reports, is equal to the first Swedish ; for the manufacture of wire, of 
gun-barrels, &o., it is unequalled. Mr. Eanvers, in his Beport for 1868 to 1869, states 
“ that it is not unlikely that special arrangements will be made for the execution of 
the branch line from Moradabad station to the 17ynee Tal ironworks, and that for this 
line a narrow gauge will he found suitable,” 

On the hills also are enormous beds of sulphate of lime (or gypsum), and of clay- 
slate, in which alum exists iu the greatest abundance— -both of which are so highly 
valqed in the arts and manufactures — copper mines, &o. 

The mineral resources of this province only require proper machinery, foi> which 
there is an abundant water-supply ; and with steady practical men to direct and 
superintend them, they will then be largely developed. Turpentine could he easily 
extracted from the immense mass of forest pines, by erecting stills in the woods, and 
it could be used as a solvent for all the india-rubber and gutta-percha necessary for 
telegraphic and other purposes. It is needless to say that the ends in view will never 
he fulfilled by speculating London companies. Tliere must be European experienced 
townships taking root in tlie country, and intelligent, experienced men who will take 
up the contracts at a fair, remunemtive profit. 

Such a township at some place about the base of the hills might, by slides and 
tramways down the steeps, have transmitted to it the mineral and vegetable products 
of the upper ranges. Such a settlement should consist of all handicrafts, as mentioned 
when speaking of the Khasia hills — ^masons, carpenters, plasterers, wheel carpenters, 
leather workers, wire-drawers, smelters, and moulders. There is also room for manu- 
facturers and spinners. 

Silk of the wild Tussah abounds in all the forests, and would give employment to 
reelers, throwsters, and weavers, and yield a rich revenue to the State- 

Dhera Boon. 

It is surprising how little India is known to officers and others who have resided 
merely in some limited part of that cou:-"r-. ?- .• of this, many mistakes 

and fallacies have resulted, such as that I. settle and bring up their 

families in India, and that it is not habitable, like America, to an English luce. We 
shall end^vour to obviate these fallacies after describing the locality next to Kumaon, 
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whicli is the Dhera Boon, a lovely valley at the base of the Himalayas, about 150 miles 
north-'west of Almara. It is about 1200 miles from Calcutta, but can now be reached 
by railway in two or three days ; formerly it would have taken as many months. This 
valley is bounded on the north and west by the river Jumna, and on the south by the 
Ganges, whose beneficial waters, bursting forth from their cradled homes among 
the snowy and sublime peaks of the Garwhal mountains, and rushing onwards 
through dense forests and deep ravines till they reach the vast plains below, beautify 
and fertilize them far and near, and render this valley, among many others, one of the 
most verdant and fertile districts in India. It is about 50 miles long and 25 broad. 
Numerous mountains to the north and east rise to the height of 7000 or 8000 feet 
abruptly out of the plain. On these are Mussooree and Landour, the well-known 
sanitaria, crowded with Europeans and their families, schools, churches, and all that 
can be desired in any British settlement. 

Bishop Daniel Wilson, who had tmvelled throughout India, and who knew more of 
its climate and people than almost any other person, and was well qualified to form a 
correct opinion, thus writes of this valley in 1835, when steam was in its infancy. 
After describing its beauties and capabilities, he says; — “I have been conversing 
with Mr. Bacon, the judge of this station, on the colonization of India, in combination 

with the steam communication There is nothing to prevent Europeans 

settling on these lovely mountains, and bringing up their families in the finest liealth. 
India would be habitable to an English race, just like America; and the certain and 
rapid steam post would bring her within 60 days of Europe, instead of 120 to 150, as 
at present. What a cheering prosx)ect for India, though distant still !” 

Various fallacies are abroad on the subject of the injurious climate of India. It is 
now generally admitted that there would not be any degeneracy of the European race 

— ^physical, intellectual, or i" ihildren brought up on the hilly regions. 

It is well known that Sir «, ...■>• M- ;■ was very favourable to European coloni- 
zation, and if his views had been carried out, the revenues of the coimtry would long 
ago have been largely developed. 

The ai'tists and settlers to be sent out from home, and required in these countries, 
are not reckless adventurers of low and debased habits, who, in whatever circumstances 
or position of life, would be despised even by the natives, and whose example would 
degrade others into a mere animal existence. They ought to be men accustomed to 
hard manual labour, and yet educated and intelligent ; not those who from want of 
energy and tact have already failed to succeed in tliis country, but such as are young 
and fresh for enteiprise — self-reliant ; men of sober habits and thorough principle ; 
who would go out, not merely for the sak- and elevating their 

own position, but with higher and nobler i ' ■ ■ ■ good of the natives. 

They should all be married; “all experi< ■ ■ ■ , vi • 'he responsibilities of 

* married life, and concern for the provision of offspring, make the married artisan 
in India of more value to his employers than would be the unmarried one. Early 
marriages should be encouraged among all European classes in India, for they generate 
piuvideuce and discourage intemperance.” 

Let such settlers go out to India, and we shall not any longer h(^r of the race of 
Britain, who fought and conquered on the plains of India, degenerating. 

The expensive invaliding of our soldiers to return home will cease ; they wiU be 
content to remain, and be attracted to these towns as homes, where they may spend in 
comfort their old age. 

KA2?GBA. 

Before describing Kangra allusion may be now made to the immense benefit India 
has already derived from British rule, and the very limited number of colonists who 
have been able to settle in that country ; ever bearing in mind Lord William Ben- 
tinchfs remark, “ that India is like a world dn miniature, and one law for India is like 
one for the whole world,” 

Among all the remote hill countries in the north-west — such as Koouawar, in lat. 
31° 30', where the gmpes are so abundant that 30 or 40 lbs. may be purchased for 2s. 
— the British rule was hailed as a revolution in the world, as the dawn of their civil 
happiness ; from the king on the throne to the peasant, there was not one who did not 
tali thus with coufidence and enthusiasm, and uniformly concluded, “ Now we shall 
live and improve, and be raised from beasts to men.” 

Formerly the journeying in India was most tedious, hazardous, and costly, occupying 
six mont^ from Calcutta to Merut on the Ganges, and Delhi on the Jumna, a distance 
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of 1000 to 1100 miles, and cost four times the amount of railway charge. Since those 
days a railway system has been opened up in India, and 5000 miles of it have been 
completed. This year uninterrupted communication between Calcutta and Lahore, a 
distance of 1500 miles, will be effected, and the journey accomplished in two days and 
a half. The late viceroy, Lord Lawrence, ti’aversed the whole distance from Umballah 
to Oaicutta, a length of 1300 miles, in foi'ty-four hours. A railway is being con- 
structed for 273 miles from Lahore, even on to Peshawar. A tunnel has been made 
under the Indus. A parcel from that capital can now reach England by pattern post 
for M., in a month. 

Peshawar is the great rendezvous of people who meet for the purposes of trade 
from all parts of Central Asia ; and through this valley, as in foj-mer ages — from its 
natural position— the commodities of north and south continue to pass. The natives 
have most appropriately called it Darvvaza — or the door of commerce. The Anglo- 
Indian empire bears the promise of long continuance, from the bond of union, or con- 
necting link, in tmde interests that has taken place among all these nations, and from 
the exercise of justice and the maintenance of law and authority — qualities peculiar to 
the British race, to whom Providence has entrusted the government and happiness of 
millions of our fellow-creatures. 

Advantages derived already from Europeans settled in India : — 

The immense bed of coal in tlie Damoodah valley was discovered by Europeans. 
The natives were not aware of the hidden wealth they possessed. 

Although indigo is indigenous to India, scarcely a pound was exported until Eng- 
lishmen devoted themselves to its cultivation. Now it supplies the world, and Las 
neaiiy driven all other indigo out of the market. 

At Agra, , ' A'”.'' \ r-" \r r. r'-'1 Cachar, the settlers, American mission- 
aries, and na : . ■ ' - ■ ernment nobly in the mutiny, and it is 

iiottoomnch. . l! j. were kept quiet by the presence of so 

many planters. Lord Canning then recognized the value of the settlement of Euro- 
peans in the country, and published his celebrated resolution inviting them to take 
lauds on fee-simple, or at a very moderate price per acre ; but this resolution, to the great 
injury of the settlers, was annulled by the Home Grovemment, and auction sales were 
substituted. 

“The Kangra Colony. 

“ The nearest approach in India to a colony, in the ordinary sense of the word, is to 
be found in the Punjab valley of Kangra. There several English officers, retiring from 
service or having sold their commissions, have settled down to the cultivation of tea 
during the. Iasi eight years, very much as they would have done in Tasmania or New 
Zealand. They enjoy a temperate climate, the sanitarium of Dhuimsala stands at the 
western end of their valley, and the great Bhonla Bhar, or snowy range of Ohumba, 
looks down upon them, sending forth perennial streams from its melting snows to water ^ 
the fields. Without the rain and gloom of the hills of Assam and Darjeeling, with a 
climate far superior to that of the Wynaad, at tbe very door of Cashmere and Eastern 
Turkestan, yet close to the great mart of Umritsm*, soon to be connected by railway with 
the sea, and with an abundant supply of cheap labour, the twenty or twenty-five 
English gentlemen who are converting Kangra into a tea garden enjoy advantages 
superior to those possessed by any other settlers in Intlia, Some three yet^rs ago 
the present writer described the valley after a walk of 30 miles from its eastern to its 
western end through hedgerows of roses, and speculated as to the prospects of tlie 
planters, Major Paske has just published a report which supplies more recent details, 
and confiiTos our anticipations of the success of the Kangra settlement. 

“In 1850 Dr. Jameson introduced into Kaiigiu the same variety of the China tea 
plant which he had naturalized in Kimiaon and Dhera Boon. Two years after Lord 
Dalhousie found the experiment to be so promising that, during a personal visit, he 
selected Holta as the site of an extensive plantation. At that time the valley was 
covered with jungle, and was but sparsely peopled Waste land abounded, but by 
some mistake the whole of it had been registered by the settlement officer as the 
property of the non-improving and jealous village communities. Even the Governor- 
General obtained 600 acres for the Holta garden, only because the spot was looked on 
by the people as cursed or haunted. When, in 1860, Lord Canning was led to give 
an impulse to European enterprise by his waste laud rules, and the Holta garden was 
ready to supply tea plants and seed, several English officers applied to purchase grants 
of land iix Kangra. The Punjab Government selected Major Paske for the duty of 
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negotiation between the village communities and the purchasers, and two years after 
Mr. P. Egertoii was employed in the same taslr. The result was that plots of land 
were transferred to the mutual advantage of seller and purchaser, and without giving 
rise to any of those conflicts or antipathies which have caused such disaster in colonies 
like New Zealand. So far fi-om this, the planters gained the good-will of the natives 
from the first to such an extent that they have since been able to increase the area of 
their estates very largely. At the same time they have obtained as many laboiners as 
they require at 4 rupees a month, and have enriched the community among whom they 
have settled. The people have also become more intelligent; they appreciate the 
advantage of an English education, and many of them cultivate tea for themselves. 
Let him who doubts the advantages conferred by English settlers like the planters of 
Kangra on the people of India take a morning’s ride through the valley, and contrast 
its smiling, prosperous appearance, and the intelligent hearing of its people, with the 
descriptions given by Mr. Barnes, who settled the district, and gave away tlie rights 
of the State to the surplus wastes as of no value. Last year the nineteen eatates, 
including one in the neighbouring state of Mundee and another in Kooloo, consisted 
of 8708 acres, of which 2635 were under tea cultivation, and yielded 241,332 lbs. of 
tea. This is hardly half tlie cultivation and produce of Darjeeling, for instance, but 
the industry is only eight years old, and it has not been marked by any of that ruin, 
or even misfortune, which has caused so many to regret that they ever had to do with 
tea in Eastern India,” * 

The Kangra valley for colonists, although it has spots such as Dhurmsala, equal, 
perhaps, to any in Cashmere, is like the Dhera Boon. In May, and even earlier, the 
heat is very great, but tliis can always be escaped by a few lioms’ ride to Dhurmsala, 
or other points high up, near the snowy range. 

Ohumba. 

Ohumha is a country covering an area of 3216 square miles, and possessing Alpine 
scenery of the finest description, through which the rivers Eavee and Ghenab find 
their way. It lies in lat. 33°, on the north-east confines of the Bunjah, with the plains 
of which it is almost conterminous. It is governed by a Bajah, a Eajpoot, who traces 
his genealogy from a date anterior to the Christian era. 

Extracts of Letters from Col, B. Eeid, 

Proposal prom the Eajah op Chxjmba to establish a British Settlemej^t, 

“Chumba, via Dalhousie, Punjab, 

“Dear Sir, March, 1868 . 

“ The town of Ohumha is situated on the Eavee, at an elevation of about 
• 3400 feet. At this elevation all English cereals, wheat, barley, oats, together with the 
indigenous grains, may he cultivated. At 5000 feet and upwards potatoes are grown. 
In the Pangee district, lying north, of the Ohenah, tbe climate and soil are quite 
English, excepting that the rainfall is very sc^anty — not exceeding an average of 
six inches in the year. It would be more correct to say that the climate more 
resembles Upper Canada, there being a short, warm summer, and heavy fall of rain 
in the winter. In Pangee I have seen all the Englisb vegetables as fine and as well 
flavoured as the best I have ever seen in England. Tobacco ^ows most luxuriantly, 
and the demand for it, at bighly remunerative prices, is practically unlimited. Hops 
have also been grown experimentally, both in Pangee and in other hill stations, and 
I bedieve successfully. The scanty rainfall in Pangee would he a great drawback to 
cultivation, were it not for the very copious water supply from the numerous rivers 
and streams wliich flow on every hill side, and make irrigation easy and inexpensive. 

“ It would never answer for Europeans to compete with the natives of the conntiy 
in mere manual labour, but it is quite possible, in my opinion, for European settlers 
to realize a fair profit by taking up Ian I ! ■ ^ - natives to cultivate it for 

tbem, either as monthly servants on a fixe-! - ■ ,' ■■■ i subletting land to them, 

supplying tbem witb seed, and taking as : ■ share of the crop, Tbe 
former plan would probably be the most : the European proprietor 

could direct the labour and cultivate more carefully. The latter plaii would he less 
troublesome, and would involve less risk. In the Pangee district I think a very con- 
siderable profit might be realized by leasing a well-selected piece of ground (of whieb 

* ‘ Friend of India,' 
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there are large quantities available), and msing flow-— rr "\ seeds for sale 

in India. At present India is supplied either from ! ■ i. ■ ■ Cape of Good 

Hope, or America^—the latter being preferred ; the seed obtained in the plains of 
India, even the best Emopean or American, being found to deteriorate very much. 
Seeds raised at Pangee have proved equal to the best imported seed. Seeds could 
he raised in any quantity, and could of com-se he sold at a lai*ge profit — fai* below the 
cost paid for seed imported from England. As breweries are now established in 
India, there is, of coui-se, a great demand for hops. Of the hop plantations on the 
hills I can only speak from report ; of the rest I have personal knowledge. Pota- 
toes would be a most remunerative crop. Within 18 miles of Ohumba there is iiie 
large civil station of Ealhousie, with a large Euj’Opean population, and a depdt of 
European troops is being formed here. Besides this market afforded at Dalhousie 
for snob produce, there is a gz’eat ' demand throughout the Punjab for potatoes — the 
Commissariat alone contracting largely for the supply of vegetables. 

Besides agricultural, other pursuits might be followed in Ohumba, The hills 
afford excellent pasture, and tracts of countiy are leased for grazing purposes on very 
moderate terms. Wool might he grown at great profit, particularly if some pains 
were taken to improve the breed of sheep, in which I have already made a beginning, 
by importing for the Eajah some thoroughbred Cheviot rams. The demand for ghee 
(or melted clarified butter) ig immense, and it is exported in large quantities, at very 
high prices. The breed of cattle indigenous to tiiese hills is very poor, but I have 
recentJy imported for the Eajah a thoroughbred Ayrshire bull and cow, and have a 
well-selected number of good cows to cross with this bull. I am satisfied that cattle- 
breeding and dairy-farming might be carried on here with great advantage. 

“ As you say that among the persons who would desire to emigrate there are many 
artisans, and some skilled in iron-work, I may mention that Ohumba abounds in 
minerals. Large slate quarries belonging to the Kajah are already extensively 
woa’ked. Gypsum may be obtained in any quantity, at a cost of 6d. per maund 
(80 lbs.) at the quarry. Iron and copper abound, but I am of opinion that the former 
cannot be worked to any advantage, owing to the absence of coal, but copper may. 
Lead has also been found close to Ohumba, and I am about to have the vein carefully 
examined by a competent person this summer. Plumbago exists in considerable 
quantity. Caraway seed and a great many vegetable dyes are found in Pangee, and 
are exported by the natives. 

‘‘As regards security of tenure, there is, generally speaking, great doubt that, as 
an independent native state, the Britisli Government will not interfere to compel the 
fulfilmer^ on either side, but as yet I have experienced no difficulty 

in any i: . .c ■■ i Rajah’s behalf with European capitalists— one of whom has 
lately engaged to pay a sum of 13,0001. for the goodwill of a quairy for thirty years, 
besides an annual rental of lOOZ. All transactions with European capitalists I would 
prepare and register in the office of the Government for deeds at Dalhousie, wliidi 
would give validity to the title, which might be granted for any number of years up 
to thirty. 

‘‘ 1'he Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab will visit Ohumba in about a month, and 
I will lay before him your letter, and mention, at the same time, the Bajali’s desire 
to encoiunge the settlement of a British colony, and I will, as soon as pos.sible after- 
wards, communicate the result of my reference. 

“If, on further consideration, you should think the scheme feasible, I shall be 
happy to answer any additional inquiries you may wish to make before sending out a 
large number of settlers. I would advise one or two intelligent men being sent to the 
spot to judge for themselves on the suitability of the country, and of the terms offered 
by the Kajah. “ I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Buair T. Keiu, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

“ Sapcrixitendent of Chwnba. 

“ To A, Graham, Esq., M.D., 

‘‘ Aslifiold Villa, Edinburgh."’ 

“ There is, indeed, one occupation which I think might answer, which could, inore- 
over, be undertaken with little or no risk. There are extensive quai'ries of excellent 
slate, also copper, iron, plumbago, and lead. Some '■f P- ' P - ’ are already 

taken^ one by Government and others by private .. on a thirty 

years" lease, with a considerable bonus paid down, which is a sufficient proof that the 
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present Bajab’s credit is good. There are, however, other slate quarries available, 
one of which is, I believe, the largest and best in the state. I have already received 
inqiiiiles regarding it, and shall probably, in the course of next year, find an oppor- 
tunity of leasing it ; but it is still in the market, and to any person who could satisfy 
me of his ability to abide by the conditions, I would be glad to let it by the year, or 
for a term of years, on moderate rates. The demand for slate at present is far in 
excess of the supply that can be furnished, and the demand is likely to continue for 
several years. I would make the same terms as regards the copper, lead, and plum- 
bago. A person taking these quarries and mines, paying a yearly rental but no bonus, 
would run little or no risk. No expensive plant or maohmery would be required, and 
the advantage to the Ohumba State of deriving an annual revenue from these soui'ces 
would be the best guarantee for the agreement being observed faithfully. 

“ I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Blair Beid, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

To Dr. Graham.'^ “ Superintendent of Ghuniba, 

Kooloo, or Beas Vallet. 

Of all the valleys in the north-west Himalayas, that of the Be^s is the finest. If 
Kaiigra falls below Cashmere in climate, in every respect the Be^s valley exceeds 
it. The general name of the district is Booloo, The total len^h of the valley is not 
above 60 miles, the breadth from 10 to 15. The missionaries and their families, 
brought up in it, are about as fine specimens of humanity as can be seen. This 
valley would form one of tlie finest regions in the world for a British colony ; high 
mountains, both east and west, bound it — the latter covered with eternal snow. 

Conclusion. 

It would be .impossible to enter upon a description of the many other deeply 
interesting hill climates and regions of India, — the subject is so vast, — such as the 
mountain ranges on both sides of the great peninsula of India, with the intersecting 
hills in the south, the Neilghemes, the Shavai'oys, and many others, where are now 
settled Europeans, with coffee and tea plantations. Surely, from all that has been 
said, it will be quite evident that there aa-e in those regions immense resources, which 
might easily be developed, and rendered of the highest commercial importance to tJie 
whole world. It will, however, be no less evident that this grand result can only be 
accomplished by experienced artisans, acting under and along with practical talented 
engineers. 

Let ns consider the present great necessity there is for opening up new and exten- 
sive spheres for the employment of onr rapidly increasing population. This must be 
apparent to all. Every observer has seen, in the course of a few years, the frequent 
^luts which, owing to various causes, occur in most bmnehes of British industiy, the 
disasti'ous mercantile crises which result, and the great number of our working 
classes thereby thrown out of employment. To remedy these evils, tlie undoubted 
facts we liave adduced prove that a large field may now be opened in the hilly climates 
of India for the industry of many belouging to onr intelligent working classes. 
Indeed, settlements such as we propose would benefit mutually the commerce of 
Britain and of India. They would create a demand for many of our home products, 
and would also supply mucli lai-ger quantities of the cotton and silk fibres, teia, coffee, 
sugar, together with all the crude materials required for the home manufacture 
anS markets. By the interchange of commodities commercial crises would become 
less frequent, and the balance of trade less variable. 

We earnestly desh'e that many belongijig to our worthy, steady industrial classes 
may be encouraged by Her Majesty^s Government to go out and settle in these 
countries; that emigrant ships be granted, and allotments of land, laid out in some 
of the localities as townships, be assigned to them ; that every facility and help be 
afforded them, on tiieir arrival in tiieso regions, to obtain immediate and suitable 
occupation; tliat they should have all tlie churches and schools, &c., essentially 
necessary for the moral improvement of a Christian community. 

During this ai^preuticeship period, the Government ought to advance the money 
until the settlers can repay them — ^for which purpose they must enter into regular 
engagements. 

The Crown has reaped immense benefits' from India ; all the land virtually belongs 
to the Queen and Parliament. But it ought to be remembered that India does not 
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belong to the Crown alone. It is the property of the British^ nation. The Anglo- 
Indian empire was acqnhed by the co-operation, and has been maintained, under Divine 
Providence, by the -unceasing bravery of onr gallant soldiers and sailors, who have 
shed their blood for their country. Our labouring classes an '”! - ; ''-xug 

have therefore, we humbly tliink, a right to participate in the ■ ■■ of 

this immense British possession in tbe East, and to have money laid aside from the 
revenue of that country for their comfortable settlement in those regions. The Govern- 
ment, by adopting this wise policy, will hereafter greatly increase its own power and 
resources, as well as the peace and prosperity of those many nations which for wise 
and erracions purposes have been so wonderfully and providentially placed under the 
British sway. 

Mr, Hype Cl abke thought that -what Dr. Graham had brought’ - '* 

was very encouraging, paa*ticularly with reference to the resources o : . ' • 

of Jubbulpore and the Cachar Hills ; but he could not entertain other than melan- 
choly impressions when he saw that so little was done to turn to account those 
resources the existence of which was being continually conhrrr.rd l:-v‘ !.!:,■ r 

acquainted with India. As Dr. Graham had stated, the greatest -p !■: L-id!;' 

and the most practical observers had always reported that India possessed great 
advantages for the introduction of an English population, and many statesmen and 
writers had brought the subject before the public in India and in England. He 
(Mr. Clarke), about twelve yeai - - 1 , ■ ’to get Mr. William Ewai*t to bring 

the matter More Parliament, -1 , . ■ i.' ' the appointment of a Select Com- 

mittee . of investigation, the Eeport of which Committee was well known to Dr. 
Graham, and to many present. Twelve years ago the importance of the subject was 
fully proved, and the Government was brought to the point of pledging itself to give 
' effect to the suggestions that were made, yet to this day very little had been done to 
carry those suggestions into effect, and to tmnto account the advantages which India 
held out for the benefit of our ow ■ ■> < * . •• natives of India. He (Mr. 

Clai’ke) had >■ : - of Arts ten years ago, and like- 
wise in the I i . " I ■ i ■ , and he had again read a paper on the subject 

last year at the Society of Arts. Dr, Mowatt had also brought it before the United 
Service Institution about two years ago ; but it appeared to him that the period had 
arnved when, by means of this Association and other bodies interested in the sub- 
ject, Parliament should he again asked to appoint a Committee of Investigation ; 
and he thought the honourable gentleman in the chair, and other members of Parlia- 
ment connected witli the Association, could render good service by moving for the 
appointment of a Committee of Investigation. The subject, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Ewart, was now without an advocate, and it was necessary that some, 
one should take it in hand. There could he no reasonable doubt of the healthiness 
of the climate of the hills, or of the resources available for development ,* but what 
remained to be done was by the pressure of public opinion, to compel the Government 
of India to turn those advantages to account. Without entering in any detail into 
many interesting points brought before t’" • ■ ^ y D ■. Graham, he would par- 
ticularly endeavour to impress upon the s . , ■ - ’ s >est means of improving 

the welfare of the natives of India was by ■ ‘ of the English element, 

thereby increasing the moral strength oft. . y . ! would be most desirable 

if Englishmen could he placed in healtl^ ■ . ■ they could develop the 

resources of the country in a legitimate manner without interfering with the habits 
of the great body of the natives, and where they would be in a position to co-operate 
with the natives in the one great object which the whole population of India should 
have, the advancement of the country and the benefit of each class of its population. 

Colonel PziENOH took exception to some of the statements made by Dr. Graham, 
which he suggested he should modify before Ms paper was printed and circulated. 
For instance, he had said that the soil of India belonged to tho Government ; but 
that was not the case. The only soil which they possessed was that which they had 
paid for. The land which was made over to the railways by the Govenament had 
to be bought first by the Government ; and where the railways ran thi’ough. native 
States, the chiefs had to pay the ryots whose land was taken. Dr. Graham had 
expressed a certain degree of mistrust of the natives. He would not have them in- 
structed in the arts and sciences and Eur6pean mechanical knowledge, because that 
knowledge might in certain events be used against us, and he would not have native 
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ful’emen or guards or engine-drivers. He (Colonel Frencli), as the chairman of a 
railway company, would be very glad to see the whole staff composed of natives. 
While there were many employments for which no doubt Europeans were best 
adapted, there were others which were best suited for natives. As to the localities 
which had been mentioned, he was only acquainted with Mhow, which was not one 
which would answer for Europeans. Burwye he knew intimately, though he did not 
know the ironworks there. They now belonged to Holkar, who could only work them 
by employing skilled European labour. With respect to the fitness of the climate 
for Europeans, he referred to the fact that very few officers remained of tliose who were 
serving in India twenty years ago, notwithstanding the accommodation afforded to 
European officers. 

The Chairman said that Colonel French had anticipated him in suggesting to 
the writer of the paper that it would be well to modify some of his statements. 
Without going into the question to whom the land in India belonged, into which 
question it was quite unnecessary to enter, he (the Chairman) supposed that the 
lands which would be assigned for tlie colonization of Europeans, if such coloniza- 
tion should take place, would be lands distinctly without an owner. He did not 
suppose that the G-overnment would attempt to take by force land belonging to the 
natives ; hut in many countries the waste lands were resigned to the G-overnment to 
dispose of as they pleased, and he supposed there would be no difficulty whatever 
in the Government giving lands to those who wished to settle in particular localities ; 
but a more serious consideration than that was the question of the climate.. It was 
a very serious responsibility to a Government to invite emigrants to a country the 
climate of which might turn out to be destructive of health. He thought, therefore, 
it would be desiiuble in the first instance to begin by an experiment with a small 
body of artisans, which experiment might be tried in the very best climate which 
could be selected ; and then, if that experiment succeeded, an experiment on a much 
larger scale might be tried afterwards. He thought we might find some consolation 
with reference to that long delay which had taken place in the colonization of 
India from the fact that the advantages of such colonization had, not grown less, but 
had increased every day. If such a thing were desu-able when the Committee of the 
House was appointed twelve years ago, it was much more desirable now that India, 
by the opening of the Suez Canal, had been brought so much closer to this country, 
and when railway communication had been established to so great an extent tiirough-' 
out India. 

Mr, Padabhai JsTaoroji, after endorsing what had been said by Colonel French 
as to Dr. Graham’s mistrust of the natives, and as to the right of the Government to 
the land, observed that on this question of colonization, as on every_ other question, 
it was only proper and fair that all the pros and cons, and all the difficulties which 
lay in the way of the Government, should be fairly considered. Though he had not 
studied the subject thoroughly, he had from time to time given some thought to it, 
and questions in relation to it had arisen in his mind which he thought anybody 
who discussed the sul^Jeot ought to take into considemtion. The first question was 
the tenure of the land. It was said that waste land could be given away ,* but it 
should not be the question of land tenm‘6 in India was yet a moot 

question, and i ought to be allowed an opportunity of considering 

that fairly, or they should have some very clear proposition on the matter laid before 
them, so that they might see their way. The next question was what laws should 
be applied to the new colonies. Nobody would deny that the settlement of a number 
of Europeans in India would be so much political and physical strength to the 
rulers. He believed that upon the British rule the welfare of India depended, and 
though in his opinion the strength of the British rule rested upon the true loyalty 
of the natives, and not upon a hundred thousand bayonets, or two hundred thousand 
colonists, yet Englishmen were entitled to look at the question from their point of 
view, and to say, Let ns have as much strength as possible, so that we shall be able to 
rely on it in times of difficulty ; but that strength would become a source of weakness 
if tlie colonists would not submit to be dealt with by the same tribunals as dealt 
with the natives. The colonists could not be allowed to have a law for themselves, 
so as to create invidious distinctions. Even now the fact thw! E" -vr ; 

not amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the MofiissO was ‘ ■;•■■■ 

tent. The natives were saying, Her Majesty proclaims ri'Y'l =■ ■ . »■ 

be equal, and yet we are treated as inferiors. In blaming \ *. ■ i tor being 

No. 1, Vol. ly. » 
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tardy, or not having done what they ought to have done with respect to the coloni- 
zation of India, we should hear in mind that these questions had to be considered 
and answered. Not professing to be able to suggest anything with a view to the 
solution of these questions, his own feeling was that if men of business, men of good 
principle, men of honesty and industry and kindly feeling, w’-ere sent out from this 
country to the localities mentioned by Dr. Graham, they would become good examples 
to the natives, and would show them all the results of European civilization of the 
nineteenth century. It would be a great boon, and would tend greatly to develop 
the material resources of the country, if something could be devised by which a con- 
siderable number of Englislimen, who could turn the resources of India to account, 
could be introduced among the people at large. It was to be lamented that many 
Englishmen who had gone to India, instead of setting a good example, had lowered 
the character of the British in the eyes of the people. The whole strength of the 
British rule depended on the exhibition of their moral qualities, on the energy and 
honesty which they had hitherto shown, and unless they continued to exemplify 
those qualities they could not hope to continue in the enjoyment of that respect with 
which they had been regarded, or to inspire that awe wliich they had inspired in 
the minds of the natives generally ; and therefore the colonists who were sent out 
should be as well selected as possible. Then arose the question whether, as regm-ded 
the natives themselves, the experiment would not prove a curse ; whether, if those 
English should settle on these hills, there would be a repetition of what had been 

the case with the \ ica, or Anstralia, or New Zealand. His feeling 

was tliat India s* . ' ; ■ ' situation from America, Australia, and New 

Zealand, the chai-acter of the wild tribes of India being to a great extent different 
from that of the aborigines of those other countries, and the Indian Government 
had the power to prevent any such extirpation as had taken place in the case of the 
aborigines of those other countries. The Government would take every care to see 
that the native was not winnged, and that the protection which he required was 

f iven to him. One difficulty wliich the Government would have to deal with would 
e this : suppose the Government induced a number of Englishmen to settle iu the 
localities spoken of, and after a time things did not turn out so well as they expected, 
they might turn round on the Government and say, You brought us here, you must 
do this and that for us. All those difficulties in the way of the Government must 
be faii’ly considered, and he thought if proper measures were put before the Govern- 
ment, and they could see their way to the adoption of them, from the feeling mani- 
fested by the Government of late, not saying anything about the past, they were 
quite anxious to do all they could for the improvement of the resources of India. 
He had no doubt that the Association felt very much obliged to Dr. Graham for 
bringing ^ subject of such very gi-eat importauce before them, and he thought if 
Members of the Association who were conversant with the subject, who Imew from 
their experience what the difficulties were which presented themselves to the Govern- 
ment, would make suggestions with a view of meeting those difficulties, great good 
might be done, 

Mr. Gordon thought that considerable difficulties had been brought before the 
meeting which really did not exist. In the first place, it was the fact that the 
Government possessed, and had the right of giving, and on such terms as they might 
see fit, a very large quantity of hill land in the most eligible situations. He knew 
most of the situations which had been refeiTed to by Dr. Graham ; but he was not 
at all sure that, as a first experiment, those would he the most likely to succeed. It 
appeared to him that the most eligible situations for a fii'st experiment were within 
a reasonable distance of the coast to which there was a more easy access. Coloniza- 
tion could never succeed if it required a continuous stimulus from the Government. 
The Government could only first hold out an inducement to Colonists to settle in the 
localities, and then directly the colonists settled there they would find it necessary 
for their welfare, as well as for their success, to cultivate a good understanding with 
the natives, and to procure their labour, for without the aid of native labour, either 
in agrionltm-e or in manufactures, no English colony would ever succeed. The 
great point was the climate. His own opinion was that in well-selected hill districts 
Enroj^cr.r'fi (?rnh1 livij in health, and bring up their families in health, and he was 
very tiir.cli .slierigihcriu-l in that opinion from what he had heard. 

Mr. Zorn, in allusion to the frr.r o\-prr-?M-rl hv Dr. Graham, that unless English- 
men went out to colonize India, ibri.ign c levs I ns might flock to India via the Suez 
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Canal, thought it would be a great gain to India if a number of Europeans from 
various parts of the Continent could be attracted towards such localities as the 
lecturer had pointed out. Foreigners were very well satisfied to live under the laws 
administered in India. For the development of particular industries foreigners were 
more suit" b'’" ■^'! ^ 1?’— -i - t'* , instance, Englishmen were -i 

with the ■ ■■■ ■ 3 in Italy, France, Malta, and oth- *■ “ .* ■ • ! .i 

people accustomed to that branch of industry. In like manner, if those who were 
entrusted with the ^ l^ ose large ironworks, coating 6000Z., had taken 

some of the Swedisl ' ■ ^ them, he - - ! * ] m , 'her that work would 

have been a failure. There need be no fear of . . ■/ foreigners as could 

possibly be induced to go to India. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabudin, in answer to the remarks of Dr. O-,’' ' • j the 
unskilfulness of the natives, referred to the many works ■ -'.li i at 

Delhi, Agra, and in various parts of the country, and also to the trade carried on by 
vessels between the Mauiitius and Bombay, those vessels being manned entirely by 
natives. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke stated that Dr. Campbell was obliged to leave, or he would 
have given his testimony as to forty or fifty years’ experience in Darjeeling, where 
most of the practical difficulties had been solved. 

The Ohaiei^an suggested that some other opportunity might occur to review 
the subject, when Dr. Campbell and others not present might be able to attend. 

On the motion of Colonel French, seconded by Mr. Gordon, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Graham for his Paper.- 

Mr. Saunders moved that the meeting should be adjourned in order that there 
might be further discussion on the subject ; but Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji suggested 
that it should be left to the Council. 

In answer to a question v’‘3sent, Mr. Gordon stated that in the 

Assam district almost any \ . . ngly good land could be obtained in 

perpetuity on a payment : : «..■■■; ■ : of something like 4d. an acre, tlio 

present rule being that no one individual should receive above 500 acres. 

On the motion of Mr. Gordon, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 


MEETING, FRIDAY. JANUARY 28, 1870. 

E. B. EA8TWICK, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read by Iltudus Prichard, Esq., F.S.S., Barristev- 
at“Law : — 

On the Belations between the Native States and the British Governments 

One of the greatest authorities on British India, Malcolm, remarks, at p. 60, vol. ii., 
of his History, “ that the comj>lete success of the war against the Pindarries and 
Mahrattas led Lord Hastings to proclaim the paramount power of the British Govern- 
ment, and to constitute it the arbiter of all disputes and the conservator of the general 
peace of India. Such was the change of opinion in England that not a voice was 
raised against a measure the very contemplation of which a few years before had been 
denounced as a dream of ambition.” That event, which ushered in a new era in the 
history of British India, brought us first into those relations with the native and inde- 
pendent States which it is my purpose in the present paper briefly to review. It is 
a subject but little understood in England, and too generally disregarded, I believe, in 
India, yet it is one whose importance cannot he overrated, for we shall be but poorly 
fulfilling the duties we took upon ourselves when we declared British rule the power 
paramount if we imagine that our efforts at successful administration are to he con- 
fined to that portion of India only which is bounded by the red line in our maps, and 
I shall have some suggestions to offer which I have reason to believe would be well 
received by those who are not the least interested parties, viz, the rulers and the 
wealthier classes of the independent States themselves. 

A cursory glance at the map of India will sliow how large a portion of the con- 
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tinentissFl V-.' affected by English government. Inoliidiug the States 

which are : ■, and protected, an aim of 690,361 square miles, containing 

a population of about 53,000,000, comes within the category of independent territory. 
This portion of the continent is split up into a vast number of petty sovei'eignties, 
each governed by its own system of administration under its chief or ruler, usually 
assisted by a council of nobles or ministry called collectively a Durbar. Attached to 
the coui-ts of the largest and moat important of these Slates is a British officer, 
denominated a Eesident, who exercises the functions and enjoys the status of an envoy 
or representative of the British Crown. Eormerly, the number of courts to which a 
Eesident was thus attached was more numerous than at preseni As a lule, under the 
existir"' i-t:"'''-- of the British Government in native States are entrusted 
to offi( ■ ■■ ■ ■ service, holding the rank .-1 ‘ j r.T-.'. 

who are under the orders and supervision of a superior ' ■ i- ! ; ■ ' ' !: 

the diplomatic, or, as we call it in India, the political 

States extending over a large tiuct of tenitory. Thus, the Governor-General's agent 
for the States of Eajpootaua superintends the whole of that vast region, extending 
almost from Eerozepore, on the Sutledge, lat. 81^ north to 24^ and long. 72^ to 77°. 
In hke manner the agent of the Governor-General in Central India has the super- 
vision of an extensive area., containing, among others, the dominions of Scindia and 
Hoikar and the Begum of Bhopal. The State of Hyderabad in the Deccan, better 
known as the^ Kizam’a dominions, is one of the few remaining courts to which a 

Eesident is still appointed The distinction between the status and duties of 

the Eesident and the political agent may be generally understood from the fact that the 
il^Ment corresponds direct with the Governor-General — that is, the Secretary of 

the Foreign Department — wliik political agents passes 

through the channels of their :■ ■ ' 1 '• "> Governor-Generars agent, on 

its way to the Foreign Office.^ In many instances, wffiere an independent territory 
ia isolated, and lies within British territory, as is the case, for instance, with tlie 
dominions of the Maharajah of Puttiala, the diplomatic relations with such territory 
^6 entrusted to tho senior civil officer in charge of the adjoining British district. 
Thus there is no political agent attached to the court of the Maharaj^r of Puttiala, all 
diplomatic business being conducted by the Commissiouer of Umballah. In some 
other places other ji 2 force; b'.'. *>> * ■ ■ ■ ile, tho diplomatic 

'■ manner ]i ere . ■ ■ ■ . 'I ■ arrangements are 

sufficiently familial* to all who have resided in India; but as these remarks may 
rea^ some who have not any practical acquaintance with the system, I have thought 
it beat to start with this brief description of it, 

India, described from a native point of view, would present a very different picture 
mom the In dia represented in blue books and official reports and the works of officially- 
inspired writers. And although it is well sometimes that we should know what 
omerstmnk of us, and see ourselves as others see us, a delineation from a native point 
of view of the results of British administration would not be altogether flattering to 
our natural pride. Such a picture, indeed, would have no more claim to be regarded 
^ a true and faithful representation than a description of a Liberal administration in 
^ngiaiid as i-epresen ted. by a Conservative organ, or that of a Conservative administra- 
tmn as depicted by a Liberal organ. ,Nor would a Eussian government care to read 
the Instory of the conquest of Poland and Circassia from the pen of a native of those 
coratries. ^ It 18 enough to state generally, that if Englishmen suppose the natives of 
India aije m love with British administration they are very much mistaken. It would 
be hardly worth 'while to^ make the remark, except that a large class of writers have 
tor yem's been in the habit of misrepresenting the real state of tlie case, and except for 
the ohvious inference that the infusion of an independent and native element into the 
system ot the administration is, if we would reconcile the natives to that administra- 
tto^and Jay the foundation of our Eastern empire on some surer basis than the tenure 
of the sword, an indispensable necessity. 

to no department of the Government is this impression more 
mistaken and more mischievous than in relation to the administration of native States, 
MndSft ® administiation, wUoh, in the case of inde- 

least in the hands of the natural rulers of the 
„ laihe relation of those States to one another and to the Crown. The 
when we can look on these States, on the one hand, as independent 
sovereignties, whose relations with the Crown are to be governed by treaty, or, on the 
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other hand, as mere private estates entitled to the exercise, 'within certain limits, of 
their own laws. During the last quainter of a century, and notably within the last ten 
years, a great change has passed over India, and a greater change is coming, and if 
we shut our eyes to this, and continue the old system, efficient, perhaps, tinder the 
conditions which called it into existence, without regard to the new order of things, we 
shall run our ship upon the rocks. British India, by which I mean Biitish dominion 
in India as distinct from the independent States, cannot afford to maintain for ever 
its present attitude towards the native princes. Even a network of railways, the con- 
struction of which is the very first step towards a healthy development of trade, cannot 
he completed under the existing system without endless interruptions, and all sorts of 
obstacles, which international treaties will he found a very inefficient instrument to 
control. While politically it is of the very utmost importance to England to secure 
not the alliance by treaty, but the hearty and cordial support and co-operation of the 
independent chiefs, who, as a rule, possess immense influence over their people, although, 
in some few instances, unhappily, oppression and misgovernmenfc have produced a 
good deal of discontent. The time will come when tlie chimera of counteracting 
Eussian influence in Central Asia by involving ourselves with foreign Asiatic powers 
will be abandoned as hopeless. It will he well if it be abandoned before experience has 
taugiit her lesson at the usual cost tshe charges for it. When that time has come 
English statesmen will see that oiu* policy in India should he to consolidate our power 
and to develop well our railway system, so as to bring the most disiant paints of our 
boundary into the closest possible connection with the seat of our resources, viz, with 


Great Britain. 

The first step towards promoting the advancement of a country is to provide^ for 
its security, for until that is effected, resources which miglit he applied to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, of education, and of trade, are necessarily wasted in the 
most profitless of all methods— the bottomless pit of military expenditure. As regaafls 
security horn external aggression, I feel sure the time will come when England will 
awake to the fact that nature has provided the boundary of India with such bulwarks 
as perhaps no other country in the world possesses. We are occasionally deluged 
with pamphlets, articles, and hooks on the Central Asian question, the writers of 
which advocate all sorts of expedients to accomplish that which nature has already 
accomplished for us, if we would hut use the means she has put into our hands. 
I have elsewhere shown that as regards our position to the West an^ North-west, 
that which has always hitherto been looked upon as an element of the greatest weak- 
ness, is in reality, if properly used, the source of our greatest strength, I allude to 
the wild and independent tribes inhabiting the mountain ranges that stretch from 
Huzara, in the north-eastern extremity of the Punjab, to the sea-coast of Sind. AU 
communication with India from the North and West must be earned on through 
Inountain defiles, which, if they were held with resolute determination by the moun- 
taineers, and especially when backed by British power with its resources close at 
hand, would be absolutely and utterly impassable. With the heaity co-operation of 
the inhabitants of these mountain ranges, the gates of India, as they would r^y 
then become, might he so securely fastened that no power on earth could force 
Our Government, if it were wise, would look for seemity in the atochm^t and 
fidelity of these mountain tribes rather than in a vain attempt to countera^ 
influence in Turkestan by an alliance with some tottering dynasty beyond t^e homer, 
and suhsidizingsome party in Affghanistan which to-day may he in po^e^on 
throne and to-monnw fugitives. It may appear unreasonable to ^eak of Idle 
inent and fidelity of races not unusually represented as fickle and treacherous. But 
the fact is, the character of these tribes differs in no very material respect &om fhat of 
wild untamed mountaineers in other parts of the world, and experience has shown that 
thev are remarkably amenable to personal Influence. ... «« t 

This influence has been exercised before now by British officers, and might be 
attained a^-ain if the Government made a point of attaining it, and were very careful 
in selecting officers for the frontier posts who exhibited some special aptitude fox a very 
difficult and peculiar class of duties. So in respect of the internal 
Nature has provided us with elements of the utmost pssihle strength polxticaUy, 
we would o5y go the right way to avail ourselves of them; while, on the o^er hand 
if we go the wrong way to work, they become an element of weakness to the last 


iif alfthe relations of life, and in the conduct of all political afiairs, foresight is 
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a necessary prelude to success, it is especially so in dealing with a country like India, 
which the most superficial observer must be aware is pass'- ■ ‘A' '::■■!■ .■ i ansition 
stage, and passing rapidly, and Indian statesmen, if they ■ . ! i ! .■ i to look 
beyond the immediate circle of afiaii'S surrounding them, would realize the truth 
that if British dominion in the East is to be permanently secured, if we are ever to 
cast aside the leading-strings necessary to an infant power, and give India what she 
has never yet had— a national existence, and devote her resources to the development 
of commerce, and to advancement generally, it is only to be done by consolidating and 
cementing the independent States with British territory in such a way as to impart to 
the whole fabric that principle of unity — ^unity in interest and in feeling, which is the 
only real source of strength to an empire. * 

I have spoken of giving India a national existence. But those who have watched 
recent progress in the country are aware that she is rapidly acquiring for herself that 
which while it is England’s interest to give, it may soon not be within her power to 
withhold. For many centuries India has presented an easy field to foreign conquest, 
from the absence of anything like a national feeling among the people. This result 
might be easily traced to its sources which lie pretty much on the surface of Indian 
history, but it would occupy too much of the limited time at my disposal for me to 
dwell upon it now. I think the experience of all who have recently studied the 
question will bear me out in what I say, that there is awakening throughout the vast 
population of the country a feeling of nationality— a consciousness of power and of 
the existence of political rights, such as we see in almost every civilized nation at the 
present day, more distinctly perhaps in Europe and America, and among people who 
’ for the expression of thought, than in India where there is pi-actically 

I : ■' i ‘ ■ : ! and disseminate political opinion. But the leaven is at work, and 

its effects may not be 1Jh.e less sure from the lack of speed in their development. 

; it is the fashion to write and speak as if the only danger that was ever likely to 
threaten the British Indian empire must come from the same direction as that from 
which every successive wave of conquest, until the last, that has swept over Hindostan 
has emanated. But the truth is that with ordinary precautions in that direction we 
are safe. Our real danger lies where our real security lies, in the temper and 
disposition of the people, and more particulaily of that veiy large section of the 
population which is only indirectly affected by British rule, viz. the independent 
States. We have read the lesson which 1857 ought to have taught us to but little 
effect, if we have not learnt this. Possessed of the hearty sympathy, co-operation, and 
support of the independent States, with our own tenitories well disposed, the British 
ppwer in India might rest perfectly secure from any external aggression. Deprived 
of that co-operation, I do not say mat British power would necessarily collapse, but 
I do say that it might tax inconveniently the resources of Great Britain to main- 
tain it. 

The value of the support afforded by each member of a confederation of States is 
in proportion to the inherent vigour enjoyed by each. But, whether in the treatment 
of an individual or a State, the surest way to repress all manly and vigorous qualities 
is to destr]. " ••'''■ "f-respect. The tendency of the present system, adopted 

with the ■ . I ■ ^ is calculated to produce this result in a very marked 

manner. Independent chiefs never know how the British Government is going to 
treat them. At times it will conduct its policy towards them as if they were rulers 
of independent sovereignties connected with the Crown of England by treaty and 
alliance, and will rest the decisions nv. rjTn. -■I:-: ;-? ti.at arise on the principles of inter- 
national law. It adopts this policy v. h !:'-i want to interfere with something 
that is being done, when it finds it convenient to hold aloof perhaps from a quarrel in 
which two parties are concerned, with both of whom it is deemed politic to keep on 
good terms; or when it wants to give some potentate, bent on self-destruction, rope 
enough wherewith he may accomplish that end ; or when it does not want to press 
on the construction of a railroad which runs through native temtory. At other 
times it interferes with the details of administration, takes on itself the duties of a 
policeman or a schoolmaster, and forcibly inculcates political morality. This caprice 
is to the last degree unfair to the States concerned, to the officers whose duty it is to 
carry it out, and to the Government Itself, which thus transforms a faithful servant or 
useful ally into a timid and jealous dependeut, incapable of any effoi-t for his own 
advantage, or that of ihe sovereign power, because all self-respect has been crashed. ' 

AJiomer thing which tends to destroy all manly vigour is the system on which our 
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political agencies are carried on. These agencies consist usually of an officer of from 
ten to fifteen years’ standing in the Indito army, with a large staff of clerks, writers, 
moonshees, and - V.:'- ■■■ ‘’ass which collectively are called in India the 

Amla. TheEng'<. i . , is dependent on this class, both in consequence 

of the difficulty of '■•'■■■; . . ‘/Less in the vernacular and from the absolute neces- 
sity of employing ■ '■■■■■ ■ carrying out all details. The Amla are for the 

most part recruitea from the lower class of Mahommedans and Hindoos, who have 
been educated in our Government schools and brought up in the unhealthy influence 
of our civil courts. Acute, cunning, intelligent, these men rapidly master the dettdls 
of official work, and soon render themselves indispensable to their European superiors. 
They form the channel of communication between them and the outside world. They 
efiectually bar all access to them save through channels provided by themselves or 
accredited to them. One of their number will almost always be found attached to 
every official of every grade in a confidential capacity, no matter what his proper office 
may be. Some men elect to this post their head clerk or moonshee, others confer 
the favour upon a non-commissioned officer of police ; in other cases again the factotum 
will he the head domestic servant, promoted to what is called a jemadar, or head of 
the household. To the mischievous influence of the Amla are to be attributed nine- 
tenths of the abuses which render our system of administration so obnoxious to the 
people. The natives of India have a marvellous faculty of insinuating themselves 
into the regard or confidence of those whose regard and favour it is an object with 
them to win. In 1857, tlie instances of experienced officers being completely blinded 
by their misplaced confidence in their native favomites were so numerous as to pass 
into a proverb. And as in most points human nature in India is not otherwise consti- 
tuted than elsewhere, it too often happens that one of the first things the native con- 
fidant does after winning his superior’s confidence is to abuse it. Every Englishman 
of rank in India is surrounded by such a number of native employes that access to 
him is only to he gained by securing the favour of those who hold the keys, and a very 
considemble sum of money (to a poor man) must be expended in fees to servants 
and dependents before a native, unless he be a man of veiy high rank, can gain an 
interview with the “ liuzoor.*^ It is partly owing to this that our system of adininia- 
tration in India comes to be held in so much disrespect ; for, like all Jow-bom men who 
are raised to power, these members of the Amla assume towards their fellow-countiy- 

men all tlie ofiensivenes’ v- ' ■ "-e found in Jacks-in-office. There are few 

things that a native of *■ ■ '■ ■' . not sooner undergo tiian exposure to the 

insolence’'and extortion ' •» ■> educated upstarts. Most of us know how 

extremely difficult it is to ensure anything like proper and respectful behaviour on the 
part of native servants, chuj)rassees, clerks, and the like, towards native gentlemen 
pf rank who come to visit at our houses. And I know that this difficulty increases in 
proportion witli the rank of the English official to whose house a native gentleman may 
come on a visit perhaps of mere ceremony. 

An Englishman may gain some idea of the state of things by conceiving all 
judges, magistrates, cabinet ministers, and public officers generally, surrounded by 
the lower classes of a London r^^eo table by education 

and decent clothes and install ec ■■ ■ i j, ■i- j- :■ of eveary public office 

in the land, and barring all access whatever, in public or in private life, to their 
superiors save through themselves.* 

The plentiful crop of abuses which springs out of this system is ncKv'here more mis- 
chievous than in our relations with the native States. Erom the fact that the powers 
of a political agent are not accurately defined, his influence with the ruler of the 
State to which he is accredited will vary with the personal qualities of both. If 
the king be indolent and the agent be an active and ambitious man, fond of power, 
he becomes indirectly the chief ruling power in the State. That is to say, in concert 
with the minister, he will i »rr.ctirT;lly r!:?ro.-r: of all the patronage of the Crown and 
influence all the details of iiii.: inlnilni-iraLiu:’. Even if the character of the chief is 
not snch as to throw all the power into the hands of the political agent, yet the 
influence of the latter, by means of the durbar or ministry, any one of whom he can^ 

f enerally get removed if so disposed, is so great that his comt, tliat is his residence, 
ecomes the very hotbed of intrigue. I have been sometimes unable to repress a blush 

* For some idea of the baneful hifluence of the Amla, and the wholesale corruption and oppression 
exercised by the class, see a little book entitled * The Kevelalions of an Orderly,' published a few years 
ago at Beinares, and replete with lessons of the utmost value to every European official in India. 
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■of sliame at hearing the ministers of independent States, whose sovereigns perhaps 
xeohon their pedigi'ces np to a t'me when the ancestors of the oldest royal families in 
hinrope had not begun to emerge from obscurity, nay, in some eases, the chiefs them- 
selves, gravely discussing tlie amount of xomssure, favoxunble or unfavourable, which 
might he anticipated from back-stairs influence brought to bear on a political agent. 
With tlie fullest confidence in the integi'lty of our own countrymen holding functions 
of responsibility, we may afford to disregard the calumnious repoi ts and accusations 
freely circulated, among the natives. But native opinion is valuable as indicating the 

existence ■ : : d ""d prevalent belief, and it is only natural, with a code of 

morality . - ' ' from ours, the natives should attribute to their o^ 

coimtrymen in the first place, and in the next to their English supei’iors, vices which 
long experience and tradition have taught them to look for in every phase of life with 
■which they are familial*. That large sums of money, however, have been amassed in 
native States by subordinate employes in political agencies is a matter of public noto- 
riety. The opinion of some of our late foreign secretaries, Sir Cecil Beadon, for 
instance, on this subject would be valuable. But it is less with the fact itself than 
with the general belief in it that I am dealing. This much is certain, that the system 
is just that under which such abuses are most likely to flourish, and it would be a 
miracle if tliey did not. 

The tendency wliioh such a state of things must have to crush out all self-respect 
in the rulers of independent States, and to foster all sorts of abuses, is sufficiently 

obvious ; but this tendency 1 ' ■“ ■ v^-iocuous were it not for another 

principle in operation which , • i-, , vital force to the elements of 

political mischief that might otherwise lie dormant, just as in Hie case of cholera or 
other epidemics the germs of disease may be latent in the soil till some predisposing 
cause or favourable condition of the atmosphere supplies the force which is wanting 
to call them into activity. The very essence of intiigue is secrecy. Oases are con- 
steintly arising where the interference of the political agent or his superior officer, or 
of the Government itself, is called on to decide between the claims of conflicting pai-ties. 
In such cases, siege is laid to the political agent. The parties interested strain every 
nerve to set in motion all the machinery of intrigue which Asiatics understand so 
much better how to use than Englishmen ; to corrupt all the channels of communi- 
cation, and to represent facts in a light favomable to their own views. English people, 
as a rule, have very little idea of the intricate and complex web of misrepresentation 
which Asiatic cunning and acuteness will always weave around the claims of con- 
tending parties to a suit. Even judicial inquiry, where the case .undergoes the sifting 
which judicial inquiry alone is calculated to afford, is very often inadequate to secure 
the ends of justice ; yet it frequently happens that in important cases, where heavy 
interests are at stake, where an immense mass of oral and documentary evidence ha^ 
to be weighed and examined, a political agent, who has had no experience in con- 
ducting judicial inquiries, is called on to adjudicate. 

Or he may be required to report on some dispute arising between Ms own State and 
another, where, from the nature of the case and the circumstances by which he is sui*- 
rounded, it is almost impossible for him to take a strictly impartial view, his prejudices 
being natmally enlisted on the side of the State with whose interests, from force of 
Imbit and association, he has become in a great measure identified. He makes a 
private report to his superior, and his superior makes a private report to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government act on that report. I say private, for there is no channel of 
publicity, nor are the parties concerned allowed to know what facts are represented to 
the political agent or in what light those facts are represented to the Government ; 
or if the contents of these reports are communicated at all, it is only as a matter of 
favour and not of right, and then perhaps not until the Government has recorded its 
decision upon what may be after all little better than ex^parte views conveyed through 
the secret channels of the Foreign Office. 

To such an extent was this principle carried out under the old East India Com- 
pany, and very possibly the same system may be existing still, that the Secret 
Committee of the India House, consisting of a President, and I believe Wo members, 
were actually bound by oath not to reveal to any one, even to a member of the Board 
of Directors, anything that came before them in their cai^acity as members of that 
Committee. An amusing instance of the effects of this system has been related to 
Many years ago, wren the project of establishing overland communication with 
India was finst mooted, a survey was made of a portion of^ the country through which 
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the then proposed Euphrates Talley route was to run. During the survey operations a 
very interesting and valuable relic was ^discovered, valuable for its r^ti * 

and from its having been found in that part of the world which is < ,, '| 

upon as the cradle of the human race — the first seat of civilization and empire. It 
was a golden mask or representation of the human face. This interesting curiosity, 
which might worthily have found a place in the British Museum, was sent home by 
the officer in charge of the survey, whose reports were addressed to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the_ India House. The golden mask accompanied these reports, and was 
duly lodged in tiie archives of the Secret Committee, where it remained for years, the 
members of the Committee being prevented by their oath of secrecy from revealing its 
existence. It was eventually discovered a second time by my informant, who had 
become a member of that Committee, and who rightly judged that so interesting a 
relic ought not to be locked up for ever among dusty oflicial records. I must confess 
that its subsequent history proved that the jealous custody of tiie secret department 
... i. away. The mask was placed in the Museum of the India 
II _ ■! ■ . mnsfer to Westminster was stolen. 

1 ‘ ■ ’ '■ j ' • "j of the present secret inquisitorial system of conducting the 

political or diplomatic relations of the native States is most disastrous. It results in 
an utter want of secuiity among that large section of the Indian community who fall 
under this category. There is no open tribunal to which they can appeal. If assailed 
by secret intrigue — and the whole atmosphere of a native court is one th.- ’r 
only resource is to use the same weapon in defence as that which is ^ . i ■ sr ■ 

Intrigue must be met by intrigue. Documents which cannot be obtained openly and 
thro'vl* 'v;''-''--. c] - must be got at by private and suiTeptitious means. And 
the 1 . . with all its subordinate agencies and ramifications, becomes 

a sor ; ^ ^ liry office — a most prolific field for abuses of every kind — ^the 

most unhealthy system that could be introduced iuto the administration of any 
country. The result is, that whEe honest men cannot feel secure, no rogue loses 
hope of accomplishing by intrigue, ends which he could never hope to accompli^ 
except by the use of instruments unknown whei'e public interests are secured by the 
ordinary safeguards. 

The remedy whicli I suggest for all these abuses is one that would be hailed I 
know by many, and I believe by all the chiefs and heads of native sociefy in India as 
the greatest possible boon. It is an expedient which has been several times Suggested 
under the old regime of the Indian Government hy one of the most experienced of the 
old Board of East India Directors, and for many years a member of the House of 
Commons, and wlio, during a long and most useful public career, has many times 
been called upon in the course of duty to stand up for rights and privileges, political 
^or otherwise, overridden hy maladministration or official neglect. I allude to Colonel 
Sykes. And the measure which has suggested itself to me, and which has before 
now suggested itself to him, which I have been assured by many natives of rank and 
influence and discernment would be hailed as a real blessing by all who would come 
under its . operation, is the formation of an impartial international tribunal. I am 
forced to use the word international, although it very inadequately conveys the idea 
I want to impart, because there is no other expression in our lan^age which can be 
%pplied to the unique and exceptional relations of the native States of India towards 
the British Government. A recent writer in India, Major Evans Bell, remarks that 
the quasi-independent condition of the native States is a political featm-e known 
and recognized in Europe. But I cannot bring myself to accede entirely to fibis pro- 
position, nor can I call to mind any instance in ancient or modem history which 
affords a parallel to these relations, that I venture to call unique ahd exceptional, 
in which these States stand towards one another and towards the Grown of England. 
The word international is an objeotionahle one because it colls up in the European 
mind the idea of some, measure involving very complex interests, and requiring a forgo 
and expensive diplomatic machinery to carry it out. In reference to ilu: iridcLKOidcnt 
States of India, it means of course a tribunal which sliall administer justice between. 

States whose • . ■■■, *. ■ ' ’ ' ■ : to no English court of law. And in administering 

justice on tlu ' ■ i ^nity which commend themselves to the reason of 

all maiddnd, between States that ^e called independent but are not really so, the 
tribunal I propose would be international in a sense as distinct from municipal. And 
the justice so administered inter gentes would be, so far as the separate States of India 
are separate nationalities, international. It would necessitate no now code of law, 
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no revision or alteration of treaties. As it is, tlie British Government, as Power 
paramount, is necessarily the referee in all disputes and differences that arise; and 
besides this, it constitutes itself a sort of police magistrate on a very extended scale, 
and exercises jurisdiction in criminal matters when called upon to do so for the sake 
of preserving the public peace, or punishing grave breaches of iQie laws of humanity 
or gross misrule. Formerly such offences were made the pretext for annexation, now 
they are punished by other ways — ^by loss of territory or privileges, or dethronement. 
But in all cases there is under the existing system no tribunal to tiy either an 
offender against public morality or a disputed claim. And as long as there is no 
tribunal and no machinery by which the adjudicators, can arrive at the truth, it is 
obvious that very grave errors may be committed, especially under a system such as 
that I have briefly sketched in the preceding portion of these remarks. The expe- 
rience of mankind* has fully shown that in no case where there are conflicting interests 
to be decided upon, where a charge of aggression upon the rights of others is made on 
one side and denied on the other, where disputed facts have to be proved by the state- 
ments of eye-witnesses and collateral evidence, is it possible to arrive at the truth 
without brmging botb parties before a third, confronting and comparing their state- 

rr. I T ’**.=3 to be alleged on both sides. Even in communities but 

; ■> : i • ..r i we invariably find the institution of a tribunal of some 

I v ■ , contending parties. There is always some machinery, 

however crade and imperfect, for the inquiry which precedes the administration of 
justice. The history of the whole civilized world in ancient or modern times affords, 
I believe, no parallel instance of the existence of a system like tlmt which prevails in 
India, where what is practically the ruling power administers civil and criminal law, 
beyond strictly British territory, without providing the means for an open investiga- 
tion at which both parties are fairly represented. It is a remnant of the old regime 
when political affairs, as they are called, that is, disputes between native States thera- 
s^yes or between them and the East India Company, were purposely wi*apt in 
secrecy and mystery in order that the policy of annexation, another word for robheiy 
and spoliation, might be carried out when convenient. 

As to the constitution of the proposed tribunal, it is not necessary that I should say 
much. Were the principle once admitted, the means of carrying it into practice would 
very soon present themselves. The first thing would be to ensm-e partiality, and I 
believe the heads of the native States themselves — for it would be impossible for them 
all to he represented in it — would prefer that the adjudicators should be Englishmen. 
It should be presided over by a judge of one of the Higli Courts, or a civilian of high 
standing and judicial experience, or a T • r 1 ■ ' * ■ 1 lawyer, in order tliat the 
weight and value of evidence might be ■ ; ■ . : -jts which ai*e familiar only 

to minds that have undergone legal training. The members of the Court might con-^ 
sist of experienced oflicers in military or civil employ, or the diplomatic service.^ 
Such a Court would only have to assemble perhaps once a year, so that the work 
entailed by it need not press very heavily upon officials already sufficiently burdened 
with public duties, Butin tlie constitution of such a tribunal it would be necessmy 
not to lose sight of the main features, viz, impartiality and independence. In the 
majority of cases that would come before it, the Government itself would probably be 
one of the parties, and I believe it will be received as an indisputable axiom, that no* 
man is fitted to be a judge in his own cause. All who know anything of public feel- 
ing in India are awai’e of the vejy great respect in which, from the earliest times, the 
old Supreme Court was held. Once only in the history of India have the annals of 

the old Supreme Court j ■ - »• British honour, the prostitution of 

the law to the basest of; ' ' • : I ■ respect in which the old Supreme 

Court was held depended on the confidence which was felt by all classes in a trilbnnal 
which was in one sense above the Executive Government, — ^in that it was independent 
of it, and when the Government appeared before it in the character of a suitor, its 
claims were weighed in the scale of even-handed justice. The High Courts which 
succeeded the old Supremo^ Court have, I believe, maintained the high character 
enjoyed by the former institution. It is only the native States and tlie feudatory 
nobles who are debarred by tbe present system from access to any such fount of 
justice. 

With such a tribunal as that I liave suggested in existence, while the influence for 
goo<J of political agents remained intact, the influence for evil of the Amla — the curse 
of the:country:~.would he in a gimt measure removed. . The chiefs and their minis- 
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iera '' '’-ecome the victims of some court cabal, and the sove- 
reigns of ; ■ , . ^ feel what they do not feel now — ^that their position 

was secure. 

I am conscious that I have done hut very little justice to this important subject. I 
cannot, perhaps, better conclude these brief remarks than by quoting the same high 
authority to whom I have already once alluded, and who, in a great measure, endorses 
the opinions I have expressed. Colonel Sykes thus writes, after regretting that the 
state of his health prevents him frorn being present here tliis evening : — 

^ ‘‘ I should have been glad to have expressed, at the reading of yonr paper, my 
opinion on the relations between native princes and the Government of India. In the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company I repeatedly expressed my opinion that 
there should be a tribunal, independently of the Government of India, to decide 
between the Paramount power and the feudatoiy. In the case of civil wrongs, every 
native of India can appeal to the Privy Council for redress, and, in the case of political 
acts, wliich may, and often do, involve personal wrongs, I do not see why the same 
tribunal should not receive appeals and pass judgment upon tiiem.'' 

Political acts, as Colonel Sykes says, may and do often involve personal wrongs ; 
and it is owing to the misuse of the words “ independent'* and ‘‘ international," which 
in reality in their strict sense do not apply to the native States, that this tnith has 
been overlooked and forgotten, and no means of redress has ever been provided for 
the remedy of these wrongs. Another mistake which is very constantly made arises 
from our habit of taking notice only of large territorial divisions, some of which include 
a great number of native States. Thus, Bundelcund includes some 85 ; Bajpootaua, 18 ; 
the Hill States, 22; Indore includes 9, and so on, making altogether 168 petty sove- 
reigntif ■■ r ‘■'"i 'The aggressive habits of Inman chiefs and princes is a 

theme : i‘ . ' i ■ , ■■riter and reader of Indian history, and it is impossible but 

that among a community so constituted there should constantly arise invasions of 
right, breaches of promise and breaches of contracts, injuries and torts, — in fact, all 
the conditions which in every civilized country have necessitated the institution of 
tribunals to provide a remedy for every wrong. You spend tens of thousands annually 
in the transport of troops to India, you expend tens of thousands more in the purchase 
of the materiel of war, you r,': ■."■'■'I'' - r* ivlHons in the construction of barracks 
and military fortifications ,* v. \ ■ j from the ohiefe of States containing 

fiffcy-threo millions of people, that which it is the fixst duty of a government to pro- 
vide — 'Justice. 

Mr. Dadabhai read a letter from General Sir Le Gra^b Jacob, as follows : — 
“ Dear Mr. Dadabhai, 

* “ The subject of your note is too important for mo to do it justice in the short 

letter that my present health permits me to send you. It is one on which I have 
thought and written much, and I greatly regret my inability to attend at the East 
India Association meeting to-morrow, for it is far easier to criticize, whether approv- 
ingly or otherwise, than to write what may be pertinent without knowing the chm^ter 
of the paper that Mr. Prichard has prepared for us. 

„ I am sorry not to have read his work, to which you refer, but you knew how 
dependent blindness has made me; it would have been a guide as to the ophuoM 
likely to be expressed by him. 

We have hitherto had no fixed policy r^ulating the ‘relations between the 
native States and the British Government,* and the consequence is that they have 
never known what our objects were or what fo dopond on. We have literally played 
fiist and loose with them. For instance, the S-ur..; (hAcruirii.iii that would do nothing 
to suppress abuses, on the piinciple of non-interference, has considered it proper to 
annihilate them, either for ■ as in Oude, or, as in Sattara, on the plea of 

the so-called ‘ ^aw of lapsed ■ . ■ ■ ^ joverned, as Sattara was admitted to be by 
the very men who voted for its extinction. 

“ Who can wonder that under such a system encouragement was given to the 
perpetuation of abuses on the one hand, and on the other that advice tendered by the, 
agents of Government at native courts should have been fruitless, 

“I trust this unjust and unstatesmanlike system has been buried with the victims 
it created, and that henceforward the noble Proclamation of the Queen on assuming 
the dii'ect administration of India will be upheld as its Magna Oharta. 
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I have always strenuously advocated the rights of the native States, hut am by 
no means an advocate for non-interference. These States owe their continuance to the 
presence of the British power ; were it withclmwn they would full to pieces, either 
by internal dissension or external attack Some Bunjeet Sing or Hyder Ali would 
xr'r.- kzens of them — to breah up present boundaries and change the 

\ \ •• of India, each in his turn to be subverted by some stronger arm. 

The British Government, like the keystone of an arch, Jteeps all beneath it unmoved ; 
but if, in virtue of the stability thus given, princes are allowed to do with their subjects 
what, but for us, they would never dare, or daring would suffer for, by abstaining from 
interference we become a party to the wrongfs done. Our Government ought to proclaim 
boldly that whilst it will support the native powers in all their just rights, that of 
adoption being pre-eminently one, it will not allow abuses that its protective power 
alone permitted to be carried out with impunity. 

The right of interference being, then, an essential accompaniment of our position, 
jj,, .,,,,.11 ..x:.,. -v-.-* I strictly guarded against vexatious exercise. This is a most 
. ‘ I : --i ;■) subject, and broad limits can alone be laid down. The geneml 

rule should be, that due regard must be paid to the rights of property and to the feel- 
ings and usages of the people, and every effort should be made to convince the native 
rulers that they hold their position quite as much in trust for the benefit of their sub- 
jects as horn hereditary or other title. In carrying out this view Government ought, 
I thduLk, to look upon theyoiithful heir to a Gadee as somewhat resembling award 
in Chancery, and insist on his being trained so as to fit him for Ms future respon- 
sibilities. 

“ It is essential to the well-being of India that native rulers should look on the 
British Government as a protective, and not a destroying power, and every effort 
should be mad© to establish a conviction that would enable ua to do with ease, and to 
the satisfaction of all, what now can only he effected by force. 

“ It may be asked, How can the right of interference by the paramount power be 
exercised without destroying the confidence of native rulers in the desire of Govern- 
ment to maintain their prerogatives, wl)ich alone can secure their co-operation ? It never 
can be, so long as the suspicion exists of such interference being made on selfish 
grounds, and this suspicion must continue, if we absorb an entire State in consequence 
of the maladministration of any particular ruler, instead of limiting our power to its 
reformation in consonance with the wishes of the people, and, as far as possible, 
respecting the dynasty which they naturally revere. 

“ It would be too sanguine to expect that the evil effects of our past treatment of 
native States can he obliterated in a generation, but I know no people more amenable 
to moral influence than those of India.” 

Mr. Dadabhai. — ^T h ■ ■! ’ '*■ "^T -. Prichard has brought before us to-night^ 

is, as he has shown, of ■ ■ i , , ; ! importance that it requires to be treated 

in a very careful and delicate manner, and he has treated it so. He has shown 
an ability and a knowledge of the subject which we were prepared to expect from 
our acquaintance with his work lately published and I am sine we all feel much 
indebted to him for his valuable observations, I have paid some attention to this 
subject for a considerable time past, and I am anxious to speak at some length upon 
it ; but as I have no doubt that when Mr. Prichard^s paper has been printed in tiie 
Journal and circulated amongst the members, this really very important subject will 
receive a much fuller discussion than we can expect this evening, I shall propose an 
adjournment. At the same time I shall be very glad if any other gentleman will make 
any remaiks which may suggest themselves to liim in connection with the paper to 
which we have listened with such very great interest. 

Mr. Thomas Beiggs. — I rise to second the |)roposition made by my friend, Mr. 
Dadabhai, that the paper he printed and circulated among the members, with a view 
to an adjourned discussion. Hot having been in India I cannot speak as an authority 
upon the subject dealt with by Mr. Prichard. I can only say that his paper is a very 
able and a very exhaustive one. It reminds me very much of what has already been 
smd and done upon the same subject, speaking abstractedly, with reference to the prin- 
ciples of political economy generally. After hearing this paper I am more convinced 
than ever that the policy laid down and attempted to be carried out by Lord Cannini^, 
Wjieh: he was Governor-General of India, was a policy wMch would lead to an im- 
mense reform in the departments treated of by Mr. Prichard. After wliat we have 
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heard this evening we can scarcely he surprised at the natives of India not being in 
love with the British rule. And here again I may say that the policy initiated by 
Lord Canning was such a policy as would necessarily in a very few years have brought 
the British people, especially the masses, into harmony with the masses of the Indian 
people, and would have gained the affection of the people of India for the Government 
of this counky. I need not say that, after the affections of 150 millions of people had 
been secured for Government, all hostile aggressions from Eussia or the other sources 
referred to might have been treated with contempt, I agree very much with what 
Mr. Prichard snid as to human nature being much the same in India as it is in all 
other parts of the world ; for until you can liud some kind of human nature which can 
do without meat, drink, washing, and lodgings, you must admit that human natoe is 
much the same everywhere. Now meat and drink are things which the natives of 
India have been unable to secure for themselves, and have died 
millions in the course of a few weeks or months. I was very much . : >■ Is-; 

that the British Government interferes with the government of the native princes to 
the extent that it does. It is almost astonishing to think that it could have existed 
in India so long as it has under such conditions. With these remarks, Sir, I beg leave 
to second the motion. 

Mr. H. Pestonjee, — I must confess this is tlie first time that I have heard from 
the lips of an Englishman that there are defects in the adminiahation of India by 
the English. Mr. Prichard has pointed out in his paper many of th(‘se defects : he 
has shown that India is not so well governed as many people in this country, and 
some in India, suppose. There is no doubt that the question he has treated is of very 
great importance. Now, while pointing out several defects, he has suggested a remedy, 
but I do not think that that remedy can be easily carried into effect ; for the simple 
reason that although an international tribunal may do very well in theory, it will be 
very difficult to carry it out in practice. What principles are to govern this inter- 
national tribunal ? Th': r-rv i ?iifir;=? r-f common law ? of equity ? or of natural justice ? 
Some persons hold thar ihc of natural justice are the same all over the 

world. I, myself, doul-i ii.tH- I believe that in different countries different 

principles of natural justice prevail. Then how, under such circumstances, is the 
proposed tribunal to be formed, and by what law is it to be governed ? How are 
native interests to be represented in that tribunal ? In order to answer these questions 
we must have some code of laws established, and when that code of laws comes to be 
framed, the question arises, by whom is it to be framed ? I say, therefore, that an 
international tribunal, though it sounds well, and seems theoretically sufficient to 
protect all interests, will be a very difficult thing to carry into effect. 

Mr. Nasmyth. — should very much have prefen'cd if some gentleman had preceded 
^me by objecting t'' always makes a discussion much more lively when 

^both sides are ‘ t i if it were permitted, in a room of this kind, for some 

one to object to a paper simply on a species of forensic principle, in order to call out 
our true sentiments, I think it would he a a meeting as 

this. Indeed, the observations made with " .■ i : by the gentle- 
man who spoke last are very valuable; beoa" ■■ . I '■ i .■ there is a defect 

which is known to all intelligent men, whether native Indians or English, who are 
acquainted with the real state of affairs in India, he admits that in theory this impar- 
tial international tribunal “ sounds well.” Therefore I take it that he does not object 
to the tribunal, if it can be brought into existence upon proper principles; his 
objection has reference only to the difficulty which attends its institution. I do not 
think, therefore, that he would be very hostile to the attempt, at least. I am perfectly 
certain that the relation which exists between England and India is one of the most 
important subjects to which both the native Indians and the English can turn their 
attention. They ore two of the most influential, and, I may say, two of the most 
intellectual nations upon the face of the earth, and I have no hesitation whatever in 
adding, that if a proper understanding can be brought about between the native 
princes and the higher orders of native gentlemen and the English of ever^ grade, a 
union will exist which will enable this country to maintain the position which it has 
maintained for so many years greatly to its own glory, and which wUl also be a 
positive and permanent advantage to India; for 1 think I shall have the sanction of 
the Indian gentlemen present in saying, that, provided that everything is done that 
can and ought to he done by Britain, India has very little just cause to complain of 
our sharing with tliem the country of their birth. It has been my pleasure to meet m 
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our Inn numlDers of Indian gentlemen from time to time, and I express not only 
my own opinion, but that of many other Engli.-f?Ti svi.-o. v^^en I say that I 

have more pleasure in their society than in the K-!rly c\ wi.o are not English- 

men ; that is to say, without making any odious distinctions or mentioning other 
races, we can find in Indian gentlemen that which is congenial to our own spnit. 
Mr. Prichard has alluded to one matter which I think is really one of the greatest 
grievances that can possibly exist, and that is this wretched system of Amla. As 
long as that exists, in any shape or form, it is absolutely impossible for the two nations 
to feel that they are in a proper relation; because, while an In — \ 

that he cannot get to and freely communicate p]- ■ _ _ . . , 

an Englishman feels that he cannot freely * ■ !■ ,. ■ 

there can never be that confidence which must necessai-ily exist if satisfactory rela- 
tions are to be maintained. Looking at it from a selfish point of view, I am perfectly 
certain that we shall secure our own interests hy studying as closely as we can the 
interests of the higher orders of natives, and I believe that they will render us every 
assistance in tlieir power to carry out those institutions which shall be beneficial to 
them and to ourselves conjointly. I cannot resume my seat without thanking Mr. 
Prichard for his r 1 lucid paper. 

Ohaieman . — H ■ ■ V '1 ‘ ' proposition that there ^onld he an adjourned 

discussion upon this most important subject, will commend itself to everyone liere 
present, because there are not here some gentlemen whom I should have wished to see, 
and in whose presence a discussion of this nature could have been most advantageously 
carried on. If we had seen here some of those political agents and Eesidents 
who have lately returned from India, or who have returned some time ago, having 
served under the old Mgime ; and if we could see also here some of those gentlemen 
in the Civil Service who have been rather celebrated for taking tip views opposed to the 
interests of the native States, then we should have a discussion worthy of the name, 
because then we should hear the views of parties who have formed, after long considera- 
tion, opinions which are directly opposed to one another. As it is more than probable 
that I shall not be present at the next discussion, in consequence of my parliamentary 

duties, I will not forego this opportunity of saying a few wc ■ / f which I 

have so much at heai't as tlie interest of the native princes. J _ ■ ■ i' the very 
first political appointment I held in India was to act for General Jacob, whose letter 
has been read to-night, ancl from that time I continued in the political service of 
India, and have such experience as my comparatively short residence in India could 
give. The result of that experience is certainly a conviction that the native princes 
have on many occasions been misjudged by the Govemmeut, whoso interest it was to 
judge them justly. That, no doubt, has happened sometimes, I might say invariably, 
through the influence of the Amla who have been mentioned in the paper and in the 
discussion. The gentleman who spoke last, and who spoke with very great wisdom, 
is, perhaps, unacquainted with India, and, therefore, he made a suggestion which I 
believe to be impracticable. He was of opinion that the Amla should be swept away ; 
but that is, of coui’se, perfectly impracticable, as we who have been in India know. 
We must have our moonshees, we must have our native clerks and chuprassees; hut it 
is the duty of every English ofQcer placed at a native court, to give his utmost atten- 
tion to this matter, and not to allow these men to Iiave an undue influence. I myself 
have seen the most injurious effects from that influence ; but I believe that where an 
English officer has conscientiously at heart the welfare of the native prince, and where 
he is well acquainted with the language, and where he is zealous and untiring in the 
discharge of his duties, there the Amla have very little power to do harm. However, 
be that as it may, we certainly have not tlie means of sweeping away these native 
Amla. All we can do is to be upon our guard ; but the great point is this— the English 
Government has declared in the celebrated Proclamation issued by Lord Stanley, that 
from henceforth it does not desire to annex the territories of a native prince. It has 
declai’ed that it will respect the rights of the native princes ; and if we are conscien- 
tionsly desu-ous of carrying out that policy, certainly the native princes need have no 
fear. Once let it be thoroughly understood throughout India that in case of such an 
unfortunate event '■.r - 'i * , . native prince not being worthy to discharge his royal 

duties, even then ■ . « ■ ■ , ; ■ shall he transferred to some more worthy member 
of his family, and I think there will he no apprehension on the part of the native 
jniMccs of i:.j:i->»ici‘ fr. lii our Government. With regard to this particular question of 
nil in:.ti:i..iii;ti!ai tribunul, I need not say that it is extremely difficult to carry out; at 
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the same time, I do not see why the Governor-General, who must he supreme on all 
matters connected with our policy, should not refer questions of evidence to a High 
Court, One of the most unhappy cases of injustice to a native prince in my expe- 
rience was one whicli entirely depended on evidence. The evidence had to he judged 
hy an officer who was unacquainted with the native language, and who, therefore, 
proceeded upon reasoning which was altogether beside the mark. In cases of evidence, 
then, I think a reference might very properly he made to hi^rh Krighslj law officers, 
hnt the final decision must, of course, remain with the (n>v»-.r;u>r-(h:!u;tnl. It is 
impossible for me, in the absence of those whom I expected and hoped to have seen 
here, to carry this discussion farther ; hnt I cannot conclude without saying that, 
during my whole career, I have most determinedly endeavoured to , isupport the 
interests of the native iDrinces, and I feel persuaded that I have done right in doing 
so. Those native princes with whom I have been acquainted have been well deserving 
of the friendship, and I believe, although some of them have suffered, that they are 
really full of loyalty to the Government of this country. 

Mr. Dadabhai. — I am afraid that my friend, Mr, Pestonjee, who pointed out what 
he conshlered would be a difficulty in establishing an international tribunal, did not 
quite understand what it was that Mr. Prichard proposed. I think what Mr. JPrichard 
meant to say was this : — There arise, from time to time, between the British Govern- 
ment and the native States, or between the native States among themselves, questions 
either of jurisdiction or of property, or of some political consideration, upon which at 
present the political agent makes his report, and the Government sometimes commits 
itself by passing a resolntion uiDon that report. The party against whom the decision 
is given has no opportunity of coming face to face with the agent, or with the other 
side, and giving an exi^Ianation, or making his defence; the case being, therefore, 
completely judged citr parie. Now, if a tribunal were established to deal with such 
cases, it would not require a code of laws — ordinary common sense would he suffi- 
cient. The native States would be quite satisfied if the tribunal were composed of 
men in whom they had entire confidence, such as the Judges of the High Court, or 
eminent civilians, and if they took up the case, and examined the evidence on both 
sides thoroughly, just as a judge would, and after that gave their decisions, the 
Governor-General or the India Office being supreme. I flunk the tribunal whicli 
Mr. Prichard meant was something of the kind. It is not a case like that between 
Britain and America, or Britain and France. If the native States have any grievance 
against one another, they can only look for justice or redress to the paramount power. 
T^ey cannot raise their hands against each other ; they are, very properly and for the 
good of India, prevented from doing that hy the paramount power of the British 
Government, The system at present existing to settle such cases is a system full of 
mischief, exposing the Government to unnecessary odium, and creating difficulties 
among the native States. "With regard to the Amlas, I think Mr. Nasmyth merely 
meant, that some system should be adopted by which, the mischievous efieots which 
lie had described as arising from the character of these Amlas should be, if possible,' 
counteracted. The Chairman has very truly pointed out one remedy, and there is 
another important one besides, which I shall speak of on another occasion, that if only 
the English officials will try to understand the natives themselves, giving free access, 
' to them, instead of being very exclusive, and to be approached only with 
there will bo no difficulty in getting rid of the influence of the Amlaa, which is So 
much, but I think to an undue extent, complained of : in fact, by the pr(^eht system,, 
power is placed in the hands of those who have only learnt a little Engli^, but have, 
not had that complete education to understand how to exercise it beneficially and 
honestly. I do not think Mr. Nasmyth meant that the whole system of subordinata 
service ^ould be removed, but that the evils of it might be remedied by giving access 
to the natives, and that remedy lies in the hands of the English gentlemen themselves* 
Mr. Pbichabb.— I think that Mr. Dadabhai has met the difficulty which was. 
mised as to the practicability of the suggestion I put forward. He has expressed 
exactly the idea that I had in my own mind, and if an instance were wanted where 
such a tribunal has been for a time established, I could point to one or two^ in the 
recent history of India. For example, Heewan Moolraj was accused of complicity in 
the mmcler of Mr. Vans Agnew and Captain Anderson, in 1848. After the war of 
1849 was oyer he was arraigned before a tribunal. There was a regukr trial, and he 
was not convicted of this crime, or punished in any way until bis guilt had been 
brought home to him in tlie only way in which, os I maintain, guilt can justly be. 
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bronglat home to any man, namely, after a fair and open trial, where hotli parties are 
represented, and the evidence is duly weighed hy impartial judges. A similar tribunal 
was instituted after the mutiny, in regard to the King of Delhi. If there was ever 
a case in which the nation may be said to have been thoroughly provoked, it was in 
the case of the King of Delhi, hut there justice was allowed to take its course calmly 
and properly. A tribunal was assembled, and I never heard a word breathed against 
its ]* - any one, native or European. The King of Delhi was arraigned 

bef( ■ ' . ; and he had a full opportunity of making his defence, and saying 

what he had to say to exculpate himself from the charges brought against him. If I 
were to look hack farther into history, I should be able to quote other cases besides 
these two, hut these are sufficient to show that in certain extraordinary cases no 
difficulty has been found in working this system, and I do not suppose that there 
would he any difficulty in establishing it upon a permanent basis. The cases I have 
cited were cases where a criminal charge was brought against individual persons, but 
by far the greater number of cases which arise are cases of, perhaps, quite as much 
importance and more difficulty ; they are cases where claims arise between different 
States. I will briefly allude to one, where a tribunal of this kind was necessary ; hut I 
wish it to be understood that I express no opinion as to the merits of the case one 
way or the other. About three years ago, Luckdeer Sing started from the tenitory 
of Jeypore, at the head -of a very large body of men, anC^nade a reg^ar raid into 
the iflwar territory, burning villages, slaughtering men, and carrying off cattle. This 
went on fox some days, and an immense amount of mischief was done. Notice was 
brought to the Maharajah of XJlwar that his territory was being devastated as if in 
time of war. He sent off to the political authorities, and by-and-by tbe matter got 
into the papers, and orders were sent to Luckdeer Sing to come hack, and he retired 
to the Jeypore territory. Then the Maharajah of XJlwar applied to the Maharajali 
of Jeypore for compensation for the devastation. His claim amounted to a great 
many lacs of rupees. Thereupon, the Maharajah of Jeypore brought a counter-claim 
against the Maharajah of Dlwar for a similar sum. There were, then, these two heads 
of large and important States at issue. Who was to decide the question between 
them ? If there Had been such a tribunal as I have suggested, the whole of the 
evidence could have been brought before the judges, and adjudicated upon by them. 
For this purpose no code of laws, no hooks of common law or equity, would be neces- 
sary; you would only want men to exercise their common sense and their sense of 
justice, to weigh the evidence, and to decide which party was to blame. In the 
absence of such a tribunal, this case was most unsatisfactorily settled. After a great 
deal of private correspondence with the Foreign Office, it was patched up in a way 
which left a sore in the mind of one, at least, of the parties, who felt that injustice 
had been done to him, which will rankle in Ins breast as long as he lives. If such a 
tribunal as I propose were in existence, or could be called into existence when necessity 
arose, cases of this kind could be settled satisfactorily to both parties ; and I am quite 
certaiu that, if the matter were cordially entered into, it would be found practicable 
to cany out such a system. I have had a good deal of conversation with the natives 
of India upon this subject, and when I have mentioned the matter to them, they have 
said, “If you can succeed in getting this done, tbe blessing of the country will descend 
upon you, for it is above all things needed.^’ 

Chairman-. — The instance which has been given by Mr. Prichard is a very 
happy one. Here we have two of the most important princes in India, the Maharajahs 
of Jeypore and XJlwar, concerned in a most serious dispute. Now it so happened that 
after the mutiny, Lord Canning gave his especial thanks to Soindiah, to the Eajah 
of Jeypore, and to the Eajah of XJlwar, so that these two princes were amongst the 
most distinguished for their loyalty to our Government. It is clear that it would be 
in the interest of the British Government to have some tribunal to which to refer a 
dispute of that kind. That would remove from the minds of the princes of the native 
States, any suspicion of undue partiality on the one hand, and it would relieve us of a 
very painful investigation on the other. I am quite sure that the princes would have 
complete confidence in the decision of such tribimal ; therefore, although I do not 
pretend to give any positive opinion upon the subject, I certainly think it is one 
which deserves most careful and complete consideration. 

Mr. Simmons. — May I he allowed to ask whether the Governor-General has not 
the power at present to institute a tribunal such as has been proposed in cases like 
those refeired to by Mr. Prichai’d? 
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Mr. Peichabd. — No doubt the Governor-General in Council has tlie power to 
do it — in tact he must have clone it in the two cases I have mentioned, of the Deewan 
Moolraj and tlie King of Belhi-^bnt the misfortune is tliat he does not exercise tliat 
power. I wish to see a system introduced, either by Act of Parliament or by some 
orders issued by the India Office, requiring that he should exercise that power in 
these cases. ^ 

A vote of thanhs to Mr. Prichard for his able and interesting paper was proposed 
by Mr. Nasmyth, and very cordially seconded by Mr. Padabhai Njioioji, 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanlcs to tire Ohairman. 


EULES AND EEGULATIONS FOE INDIAN SEEVIOES. 


EEGULATIONS POP THE OPEN COMPETITION OP 1870. 

N.B. — The Regulations are liable to he altered in future years. 

1. On Tuesday, April 5th, 1870, and following days, an Examination of Candi- 

dates will be held'in London. At this Examination not fewer than Candidates 
will be selected, if so many shall be found duly qualified. Of these, will be 

selected for the Presidency of Bengal, [ for the Upper Provinces, and 

for the Lower Proviiices,] for that of Madras, and for that of Bombay.* — 
Notice will liereafter bo given of the days and place of Examination. 

2. Any natural-born subject of Her Majesty, who shall be desirous of entering the 
Civil Service of iiidia, will fie entitled to be examined at such Examination, provided 
he shall, on or before the 1st of Pebruary, 1870, have transmitted to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, London, S.W. : t — 

(а) A certificate of his birth, showing tliat his ago on the 1st March, 1870, will 

he above seventeen years and under twenty-one years. 

(б) A certificate, signed by a physician or suigemi, of his having no disease, con- 

stitutional affection, or boclily infirmity unfitting him for the Civil Service 
of India ; % 

(c) Satisfactory proof of good moral character ; 5 

(d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enumerated 

in which he desires to he examined. 

3. In any case in which a doubt may arise as to the eligibility of a Candidate in 

respect of age, health, or character, such inquiries as may be necessary will be insti- 
tuted by the Civil Service Commissioners. , . i pi 

4 The Examination will take place only m the following brandies of kiiow- 

ledgo:§^ . 

English Composition .. .. .. raa 

History of England— including that of the Laws and Constitution 500 

English Language and Literature 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece vuu 

„ Rome - •« 7no 

:: :: :: 375 

’■ ’* ” Kair". :: " •• '^5 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) - y I' xnr-cM " 

Natural Science; that is (1) Chemistr. . TT- at, (2) Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, (3) Geology . ■{ ..‘,(4:) Zoology, 

(5) Botany ^ 

* * The total (1000) marks may be obtained 1; -h ' '[A ciency 

in any tAvo or more of the five branches of ■ < . ■ : iiriciov 

this brad. . , 

* The number of moments to be made, and the number in each Presidency, will be announced 

e nroner form of application may be obtained from the Office of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
+ TTvidpnce of health and character mnst bear date not earlier than the 1st Januaiy, 1870. 

I It should he understood that Candidates are at liberty to name, at their pleasure, any or all of these 
tottuches of knowleilce, and that no Mihjccts axo oUigainn/. 

No. 1. Vol. IV. = 
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M^arks* 


Moral ScieBoes ; that is. Logic, Mental, and Moral Philosophy . . 500 

Sanskrit Language and Literature .. 500 

Arabic Language and Literature * 500 


5. The merit of the person examined will be estimated by marks, and the number 
set opposite to each branch fh the preceding regulation denotes the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. Ko Candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of examination, 
unless he shall be considered to possess a competent knowledge of that subject.* 

7. The Examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and written 
answers, and by mm wee examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each Candidate in respect of each of the subjects in 
which he shall have been examined will be added up, and the names of the 
Candidates who shall have obtained a greater aggregate number of marks than any 
of the remaining Candidates will be set forth in order of merit, and such Candidates 
shall be deemed to be selected Candidates for the Civil Service of India, provided they 
are in other respects duly qualified ; and shall he permitted to choose, f according to 
the order in which they stand, as long as a choice remains, the Presidency (and in 
Bengal, the division of the Presidency) to which they shall he appointed. 

9. Selected Candidates, before proceeding to India, will he on probation for two 
years, dnring which time they will be examined periodically, with the view of testing 
their progress in the following subjects ; f — 


1. Oriental Languages : Marks. 

Sanskrit .. 500 

Vernacular § Languages of India (each) 400 

2. The History and Geography of India 350 

3. Law 1250 

4. Political Economy . . 350 


In these Examinations, as in the open competition, the merit of the Candidates 
examined will be estimated by marks, and the number set opposite to each subject 
denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it at any one 
Examination. The Examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by vtm voce examination, as may be deemed necessary. The 
last of these Examinations will he held at the close of the second year of probation, 
and will be called the “Pinal Examination,” at which it will be decided whether a 
Selected Candidate is qualified for the Civil Service of India. 

10* Any Candidate who, at any of the periodical Examinations, shall appear to 
have wilfully neglected his studies, or to be physically incapacitated for pursuing 
the presciihed course of training, will be liable to have Ms name removed from the 
list of Selected Candidates. 

11. No Candidate will be permitted to proceed to India before he shall have 
passed the Pinal Examination, and received a certificate of qualification from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, or after he shall have attained the age of twenty-four years. 

12. The Selected Candidates who, at the Pinal Examination, shall be found to 
have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in Regulation 9, shall be 
adjudged to have passed, and to be entitled to be appointed to . the Civil Service of 
India, provided they shall comply with the regulations in force, at the time, for the 
Civil Service of India, and shall be of sound bodily health and good moral character. 
Tire Civil Service Commissioners ^vill require such further evidence on these points as 
they may deem necessary before granting their Certificate of Qualification. 

13. The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the Selected Candidates shall he 
determined according to the order in which they stand on the list resulting from the 
Pinal Examination. 

* “ISTotlilng can be further from our wish than to hold out premiums for knowledge of wideanrface 
a?‘e of opinion that a Candidate ought to 6e allowed no credit at all for taking 
■ ■ 'is CL mere Report of Committee of 1854. 

■ ‘ ■ ■ '6 exercised immediately after the result of Uie Examination is announced, on such 

day as may he fixed by the Civil Service Commisaioners. 

f Full instructions as to the course of study to be pursued will he issued to the successful Candidates 
liif f-oi 'i »? nff- r : he result of the open competition is declared. 

A b- .v.des :.he languages preacrihed for the several Presidencies, such other languages as 

inuy, H iiL- i:ii- (,f the Commissioners, he taken up as subjects of examination. 
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14. Applications from persons desirous to be admitted as Candidates are to be 
addressed to the Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, London, S.W. 

1 May, 1869. 


!Notb. — (1.) The Secretary of State for India in Oo’cncil authorized the Ciml Service 
Commissioners to state that it is his intention to allow the sum of 5QL after each of the 
three first half-years of probation., and 150J. after the last half^-year, to each Selected 
Candidate who shall have passed the required JSmminations to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners, and shall have complied with such rules as nmy he laid down for the 
guidance of Seleoted Candidates, 

(2.) All Selected Candidates will he required, after having passed the second periodical 
Examination, to attend at the India Office for the purpose of entering into an agreement 
holding themselves, amongst other things, to refund in certain cases the ainount of their 
allowance in the event of their failing to proceed to India, For a Candidate under age 
a surety will be required, 

(3.) After passing the Final Examination, each Candidate will he required to attend 
again at the India Office, with the view of entering into covenants and giving a bond for 
1000?. ; jointly with two sureties, for the due fulfilment of the same. The stamps payable 
by civilians on these documents amount to 3?. 10s. 

(4.) Candidates rejected at the Final Examination of 1872 mil in no case be 
allowed to present themselves for re-examination. 


Pabtioulabs bespboting the Competitive Examination of Candidates fob 

Jdniob Appointments in the Engineer Establishment of the Department 

OF Public Works in India, to be held at the India Office in London, in 

July, 1870. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and must not have passed their twenty-foui'th 
birthday (in proof of which a satisfactory certificate must be produced), and they 
must have complied with one or other of the three following conmtions : — 

1. They must have passed not less than three years as Articled Pupils of a Civil, 

Mechanical, or Mining Engineer who is in actual practice ; or, 

2. Not less than three years in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining 

Engineer who is in actual practice ; or, 

3. Not less than three years altogether, of which part may have been passed 

in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer, and part in 
studying Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineering, in a School or College 
recognized by the Secretary of State as possessing an efScient class for in- 
struction in one or other of those professions, with the proviso 'that one year 
at least of the three must have been passed in practice under a Civil, Me- 
chanical, or Mining Engineer who is in actual practice. 

— Certificates of time passed with Frofessors in Schools or Colleges ccmnot he 
accepted in Urn of certificates of articled pupilage with, or time passed in praotice 
under, a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer, 

On these points also they must he provided with satisfactory certificates, and they 
must likewise produce testimonials of good moral character and conduct from the 
Engineers or Professors imder whom they have served, or by whom they have been 
instructed. 

These documents must be delivered at the Department of Public Works in tins' 
Office between the 1st and 27th days of June next, both inclusive, during which 
period only will applications he received. 

The names of the Candidates will then be registered, and they will be directed to 
appear for medical examination before the Indian Medical Board, on the first Satur- 
day in July, between the houi-s of 1 and 2 p.m. 

If then certified to be constitutionally fit for service in India, they will be re- 
quired to attend, at 9 a.m. precisely, on the succeeding Monday and five following 
days at a Competitive Examination which will be held in this Office. 

E 2 
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The Oandiflates will first bo rct](iiire(l to write English from dictation, and unless 

found able to d( ■ ‘ 7 ' nd facility, will not be permitted to remain during 

the subsequent I . ' s “ other subjects of Examination and the maximiim 

number of marks obtainable for profi.ciency in each class of subjects will be the fol- 
lowing : — 

I A7'iihmetiG, Mensuration^ and Trigonmnetry, including 'j 

: , Principles; Simple and Quad- 

*1 I ^ ■ : Siirds ; Eatios ; and Proportion ; 

Aritbinetical and Geometrical Progression ; Com- 
binations, and the Binomial Theorem 

I Euclid: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, and first 21 Proposi- 
tions of the 11th Book .. 

I Statics : Composition and Kesolution of Porces, the \ 
Mathematics ^ Centre of Gravity, the Mechanical Power ; Hoofs, 

Arches, and Bridges ; Strength of Materials ; and 

Erioiion 

I Dynamics : First Principles ; Collision of Bodies ,* 

Uniformly Accelerated Motion; Circular Motion / 180 


220 


.ir and Machinery . 

■ I * (sure of Fluids ; Spe- 
r ■ of Floating Bodies ; 

:ic Pressure ; Hydro- 


\ 


Engineering 


Surveying 


i- If. 

static Machines 

^Projects for Bridges, Locks, Bams, Harbour Works, 

Hoads, Tramways, and otiier Engineering Works 
Irrigation, Drainage, Water Supply, Sewerage, and 
Ay-- ' 

“■ Drawings of Machinery, and Plans, 

I Sections of Buildings 

Carpentry, Ironwork, and Properties of Materials in 
general 

Frec-liand Drawing 

Maji Drawing 

Framing of Estimates and Specifications from given 

^ Plans and Data 

/Trigonometrical Surveying and. traversing with the 

' Theodolite .. .. , ! 

Land Surveying with Compass and Chain, and Plot- \ nAn 

ting from a Field-book ^ 

Levelling and Use of the Instruments employed 
Geometrical Drawing 


280 


80 


1000 

Candidate will bo passed who shall not obtain GOO marks, of which not less 
than 200 must be awarded for Mathematics, not loss than 180 for P : ’ ' ■ T 

not less than 100 for Surveying. Tlie Candidates who may ohta i 

minimum number of marks will bo ranked by the Examiners in the order of the 
numbers tliey may severally obtain ; and of tliesc the forty who may stand highest 
on the list, or as many more as may bo required at the time tor the public service, will 
be nominated. 

Each Nominee must, within a month of his nomination, sign a covenant, in the 
romi hereto attached, describing the terms and conditions of iiis appointment, and 
must embark for India, when required to do so by the Secretary of State in Council, 
who will provide for the expenses of his passage. Any Nominee not embarking 
when re^quired will forfeit his appointment. Otherwise he will be allowed pay at the 
rate or 1 /O rupees (which is about the equivalent of 17/. in English money) a month 
from the date of his appointment. , 

India Office,* lOth August^ 1869. 

Attention is requested by Candidates for Appointmenis in tlie Indian Public 
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Worlfs Depai’tment to the following Standing Order, which has recently been issued 
by tlie Government of India : — 


STANDING OBDEE. 

Juki OB Civil Engineebs undeb Covenant. 


FubUo Wo7'ks Code^ Chapter iZ, Section /F., for para^ 5 substitute — 

Junior Civil Engineers wbo, after passing the Competitive Examination, enter into 
covenant with the Secretary of State, are usually appointed to the 8rd grade, and must 
as a rule serve in that grade for one year from the date on which they actually take 
up the duties of their first appointment, before becoming qualified for promotion to 
the 2 ik 1 grade. During that year they will be considered as on probation. If, how- 
ever, any of these Engineers can show, to the stitisfaction of any Local Government, 
or, in the case of Local Administrations, to the satisfaction of the Government of 
India, that they have been not less than two years bond fide engaged on the actual 
construction of engineering or architectural work, including earthwork, brickwork, 
and carpentry on such a scale as to have ensured a solid practical training in their 
ju'ofessional duties, this step of promotion may be given before the expiry of the year, 
and the Examination prescribed in paragraph 18 may be dispensed with for this step 
of promotion. But the Assistaut Engineer will be considered as on probation during 
his first year of service, and he must pass tho Examination above referred to before he 
can be made an Assistant Engineer, 1st Grade. 


N.B . — The papers given at former Ecoaminations have been printed by order of the 
House of Commons ; some of these are now out of but the foiloioing may he 

obtained from Messrs. Hansard, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Lin Fields. 
Their dates and numbers, and their respective jjriccs are as follows : — 


No. 399 of 18G4 . . One shilling. 

„ 426 „ 1865 .. Two shUlings. 

„ 454 „ 1806 .. Two shillings. 


No. 25 of 1867,1 Two shillings and 
Sess. 2 . . / foiirpenco. 

„ 234 of 1868 Two shillings. 


The paj^ors given at the last Examination may he obtained of Messrs, W. H Allen ^ Go,, 
13, Waterloo IHace, S. W., price two shillings. 


The following is a list of Schools and Colleges hitherto recognized by the Secretary 
of State as possessing efiiciont Classes for Instruction in Eiigiueoring 


England. 

Dniversity College, London. 

JC* r . T. ndon. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Propriotf'. 

Queen's < ■ . i . = 

Owen’s ( • . 'i, ■ 

The College, Chester. 

School of Practical Science and Metal- 
lurgy, Sheffield. 

Hartley Institution, Southamptou. 

The College, Cheltenham. 

Government School of Mines, Jormyn 
Street. 

Scotland. 

University, Glasgow. 

Gymnasium, Old Abordoon. 

Madras College, St, Andinw's. 


Scotland — continued. 

High School, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. E. Sang & Son, 2, George Streoi:, 

r’-*' ’ . 

I » : . ' i; hy StirUng. 

Perth Academy. 

Mr. Rennet’s School, Aberdeen, 

Ibeland. 

Queen’s Colleges, 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Royal College of Soieiico for Ireland, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

FOIlEICiN. 

AT r T’-;-' M “ti'oal, Canada. 

\\ ■ F ■■ il Engineers, Ghent, 

i . ■ r ■ . : Zurich. 

Royal Polytechnic School, Hanover. 



Extent of 
applicatioii 
of Code, 

Definitton of 
the teruia 
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and “Local 
Administra- 
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Aocording” to an official report, dated April, 1866, the position of gruccessfiil 
competitors at past Examinations was then as follows : — 


Of the 20 sent out from England in 1859, 

6 were 4th Grade Executive Engineers on Es, 

9 „ 1st „ Assistant „ „ 

1 was employed on Local Works „ 

2 had died. 

2 liad resigned. 

Of the 9 sent out in 1860, 

2 were 4th Grade Executive Engineers on Es. 

1 was a 1st „ Assistant Engineer „ 

1 „ 2nd „ „ „ „ 

1 had died. 

1 had resigned, 

3 were employed on Local Works. 

Of the 11 sent out in 1861, 

1 was a 4th Grade Executive Engineer on Ks. 

7 were 1st „ Assistant Engineers „ 

1 was a 2nd „ „ Engineer „ 

1 had died, 

1 had resigned. 

Of the 10 sent out in 1862, 

6 were 1st Grade Assistant Engineers on Es. 
1 was a 2nd ,, ,, Engineer „ 

3 had died. 

Of the 10 sent out in 1 863, 

4 were 1st Grade Assistant Engineers on Es. 

4 „ 2nii „ „ „ „ 

1 was a 3rd „ „ „ „ 

1 had resigned. 


500 per month, 
400 „ 

500 


500 per month. 

400 

300 


500 per month. 

400 

300 


400 per month. 
300 


400 per mon th. 
300 „ 

200 


EULES EOE THE HSTEOEMATION OF OAISHDIDATES FOB EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE ENGINEEE ESTABLISHMENT. 

TJie following are Extracts from the Rules and Regulations appUodble at the present 
time to the Givil Members of the Ruhlic Works Department in India; they are^ however 
liable to alteration from time to time at the discretion of Government, The grades and 
sala^'ies are those of the Bengal Presidenoy^ and may be found to differ in some respects 
from those of Madras and Bombay : — 

CHAPTER I. 

Section I.— Salaeies and Outline oe Duties. 

1. The rules contained in this Code are applicable to the Public Works Depart- 
ment in all the territories under the control of the Government of India, excepting 
only the Governments of Madras and Bombay, which have their own regulations. 

2. The immediate control o*f the operations of the Public Works Department, both 

Civil and Military, in the territories under the Government of India, is entrusted to 
the Chief Civil Authority, whether Lieutenant-Governor, Chief Oommissionyr, or 
Commissioner of a Province. Larger powers are vested in the Lieutenant-Governors 
of Provinces than are i..- v •- 'her Chief Civil Authorities ; and, therefore, in 
this Code the term ■ will be used to denote the Governments of 

Bengal, the North Western Provinces, and Punjab; and the termZoca? Administration 
will he applied to a Chief Commissioner, or Commissioner of a Province, the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, and the Governor-GeneraFs Agents in Rajpootana and Central 
India, who are not vested with the ordinary powers of Local Governments in this 
Department. 
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7. Officers of the Engmeer Establishment are divided into Classes and Grades, as 
foUows ’ 


Salaries per Mensem, exclusive of Travelling 
Allowance. 


Designations. 


Engineer Establishment. 
Chief Engineer, 1st Class 


Military. 


Civil. 


Staff or 
Consolidated 
Salary. 


Maximum to 
be drawn in 
P. W. D. 


Consolidated 

Salary. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


\Qonsolidated, 

2500 


2500 


2500 


Chief Engineer, 2nd Class . . . . 

„ 3rd Class 

Superintending Engineer, 1st Class, Ist Grade 
„ „ 1st „ 2nd „ 

V „ 2nd „ 1st j, 

„ „ 2nd „ 2nd „ 

Superintendent of Works* 

Executive Engineer, 1st Grade* 

n 2nd * • .. 

« » < 

Assistant Engineer, 1st „f 

« 2nd „f ,, ,, 

» » jjt * 

Apprenticef ' * 


Staff Salary, 
1200 
1000 
800 
800 
700 
700 

600 to 800 
600 
500 
400 
300 
250 
200 
150 


2000 

2000 

• 1850 

- 1750 

1800 

1600 

1650 

1400 

1550 

1200 

1350 

1000 

1250 to 1650 

900 to 1400 

1250 

900 

900 

750 

750 

600 

600 ' 

500 

500 

400 

450 

300 

450 

200 

— 

100 


15. Civil Members will receive Presidency houso»rent in addition to their full 
salaries at the following rates : — 

Per Mensem. 

Rs. A. P. 

Superintending Engineers 60 0 0 

Executive „ 45 0 0 

Assistant „ 1st Gi*ade .. .. 30 0 0 

„ „ 2ud „ .. 

„ 8rd „ .. 20 0 0 


Apprentices 


16, Officers of the Engineer Establishment below the rant of Executive Engineer, Extra allow- 
1st Grade, when serving at the Presidency, are allowed to draw the salary of the grade 
next above that in which they are regularly classified, in addition to the Presidency Executive 
house-rent granted under the last para. Brandti. 

30. The duties of an Executive Engineer will be to manage the whole of the Executive 
details of the Public Works under his cha:rge, including the provision of labour and Engineers, 
materials, the payments of cash, and rendering of accounts of all egienditure. 

32. Assistant Engineers will be employed under Executive imgineers to render 
any general or siiecial assistance that may be required, either by hiking charge of a ^ gineere, 
sub^vision of works, or otherwise, subject to approval by the Superintending Engineer. 


‘ Section II. — Permanent P^tablishments. 

A, — Appointments, Promotions^ Transfers, #<?. 

7. The Chief Engine'”''? ^”-1 Engineers under the whole of the Promotlc&s. 

Local Governments and s i‘ r\:: list for the purpose of promotion. 

* Those form one «* Class.'" t These form one « Class."* 
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The Executive Engineers, Assistant Engineers, and Upper Subordinates under each 
Local Government are on a separate list, whilst those under all the Local Administra- 
tions tahen together form another. The proportions fixed for the various grades of 
Executive Engineers, Assistant Engineers, as given in paras. 29 to 31, are not neces- 
sarily kept to under each Local Administration, but under the whole of these collec- 
m tively. A like rule holds good with reference to tlie classes and grades of the Snper- 

intending Engineers under the whole or the Local Governments and Administrations, 
and to Chief Engineers of the 2nd and 3rd classes. 

Half-yearly 11. In order to assist Local Governments and Administrations add the Government 
of India in dealing with the promotions of the Public Works Establishments under 
:> ‘ their respective control, each "pngineer will furnish a half-yearly roll 

' of the members of the En^n ■ 1 ■ . recommended by him for promotion 

(Form No. 75). The rolls from the Superintending Engineers in each Province will 
be submitted by the Chief Engineer, with any remarks he may think fit, to the head 
■r of the Local Government or Administration. Local Governments will deal finally 

with the promotions. Each Local Administration will then send up similar rolls of 
the Engineer Establishment to tire Government of India, with such remarks as it nray 
think fit. The rolls submitted by Local Administrations are to be dispatched on tlio 
-i 15th^ March and 16th September of each year. The promotions made should be 

published before the 16th April and 15th October, so that the classified lists of the 
Establishments, published on the 1st May and 1st November, may be as coiTect as 
possible. 

. Powers of 16. Local Governmenis are vested with power to deal with cases of misconduct in 
• voiuments in Public Works Department by reduction, dismissal, or otherwise. But 

: regard to members of the Engineer Establishment, though the Local Government 

•T cases of mis- may Order their suspension, final removal from the Department will ro»t with the 
conduct. Government of India. 

: i^ignationa. 17, The Government of India alone .has the jpowex of accepting the resignations 
of members of the Engineer Establishment, 

B. — Strength. 

: Mode of 28. The total T- 'we Engineers (and Officers ranking as such )» 

? tSiSrengfh ’ '' , the Local Administrations taken together, 

“ of IxQcutive determined in each case \ ^ * ’ " lumber of sanctioned appointments of 

" Engineers, Superintendent of Works, I ' I . ■ (and Officers ranking as such), one- 

tenth, with one additional tor a fraction greater than one-half, to form a reserve for 
filling the places of temporary absentees. The number so found will be the strength 
. of Executive Engineers and Officers ranking as such. 

and proper- 29, The distribution of Executive Engineers between the four grades is found as 

ttone of their follows * o & 

" grades. 

Divide the total strength by 16. Three times the whole number thus found will 
belong to the 1st grade (these will include Superintendents of Works) ; four 
times this number to the 2nd grade and 3rd grade respectively; and five times 
to the 4tli grade. 

Of any fractional reniainder, after dividing the strength as above by 16, one-fourth 
will belong to each grade, and odd numbers will be distributed, if one, to the 
4th grade only ; if two, one each to the 3rd aiid 4th grades ; if three, one each 
to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades. 

The total nuniber in^ each grade under each Local Government, or under the 
Local Administrations trb' j ■ n . _ the sum of the numhei’s for each 
grade determined in the '■,■■■ 

-A-ll Executive Engineers will be considered as available for duty as Assistant 
EngSeers as event of there being an excess of Executive Engineers present over 

Assistants. number^ of charges. In such cases it will be left to the Local Government or 
Administration to determine which of the Executive Engineers shall be so employed, 
but, as a rule, the selection should bo made from the lowest grade. 

number of Assistant Engineers fixed for each Province will be that of 
SSat reejuirements only, no addition bidng made for absentees, the reserve of Executive 

kngtoeoA, being regarded as affording the needful reserve for the class of Assistants 

- proper- alshi ’ Of the total number of Assistants under each Local Government, and under 
the Local Administrations taken, together, one-third, adding one for a fraction of two- 
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thirds, will be Assistant Engineers of the 1st grade, tlie remainder will be of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades, and Apprentices. 

39. Whenever the total r-'--- y-;-- ..-'iyo qj. Assistant Engineers in any Eeductions 
Local Government or in the I \ . : j.i. - » is to bo permanently in sanctioned 

i*educed, the strength of each grade must be v . i limit determined by 

the scale, by making a promotion for the sec . j . . ■ vo vacancies, till the ^ 

excess is absorbed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Section IV. — Engineer Establishment. 


1. The Engineer Establishment of the Public Wor^'~ H" ■'g limited by the KstabllsL 

demands of the public service, is thrown open to all ■ ■ ■■ \ duly qualified ; 

the Government of India reserving the right of selecting at pleasure from among all 
the Candidates. In ordinary cases, no one will be admitted to this branch of the 
Department except as an Assistant Engineer or Apprentice. 

2. Apprentices will be appointed from the Civil Students of Indian Colleges, and Apprentice 
other Civil Candidates. 

3. Assistant Engineers will be appointed — 

(1.) Erom OfiScers of the Corps of Royal Engineers serving under the Government Sources of 
of India, who have a prior claim to all other Candidates. 

(2.) Erom the Civil Engineers sent out from England hy the Secretary of State for KnginSs. 
India under covenant. 

(3.) Erom passed Students of the Thomason College, and passed Students of the 
Civil Engineering Branch of the Presidency College, to the extent to which 
appointments may be guaranteed. 

(4.) Erom Ofiticers (not above the rank of Captain, regimentally) of Artillery, 

Cavalry, or Infantry of Her Mfijesty’s British Army serving in India, and 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Army who have passed the examination described 
in para«graf)h 11, and who are desirous of, and eligible for, admission to tlie 
Indian Staff Corps, and subject to the ordinary rules regarding the wiidi- 
drawal of Officers from their Corps for Staff employ. 

(5.) Erom Officers of the Indian Staff C(>rps, not above the rank of Captain, who 
have passed the examination de!r^ ■!■•b■ o i*: |inT.e.r-:'tv.h 11. 

(6.) Erom individuals of the Upper ii, who are con- 

sidered otherwise qutdified, and who may have passed the examination 
prescribed in paragraph 11. 

(7.) Erom other persons, European, East Indian, or Native, who may be qualified 
under paragraphs 13, 14, 15, and 13. 


4. Officers of the Royal Engineers will usually be appointed in the 2nd or Isfc grade, 

according to the length of their previous service, and will be appointed permanently at ^ ^ 

once. Previous service to reckon from the date of leaving Chatham. 

5. Civil Engineers under covenant with the Secretary of State will usually he of Covenanfr 
appointed to the 3rd grade, and must serve in that grade for one year, before becoming ^ 
qualified for promotion to the 2nd grade. During that year they will be considoi’ed as ® 

on probation. 

6. Passed Students of the Government CV*'' p-r -u':* Colleges will he appointed ^ Mege 

in the 3rd grade of Assistant or as Approm , : considered on probation for students, 

one year. There is no fixed length of service in the grade of Apprentice, but promotions 

from that grade to Assistant Engineer, 3rd Grade, will be made half-yearly in the usual 


way. 

7. Military Officers, other than those of Royal En^ncers, who have passed the teats of Military 
given in paragraph 11, will bo appointed to the 2n(l grade of Assistant Engineer with 
permanent rank. Military Officers temporarily appointed without having passed the Engineers, 
prescribed test will bo appointed in the 3r<l grade, and will be considered on probation, 
as laid dow" " Covenanted Civil Engineers. 

17. An V ■, i ! ■'■■ of the 3rd grade, before he can bo promoted to the Promotion 

2nd grade, must pass the examination prescribed in the next paragraph. An Assistant 
Engineer, desirous of undergoing this examination, will apply to the Chief Engineer; 
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Details of the 
examination. 


Mode of con- 
ducting it. 


Exceptions. 

Colloquial 
examination 
in native 
languages. 


Dej^rt- 

mental 

standard. 


and in forwarding this application, the Executive and Superintending En^ueers 
under whom the Candidate is serving, will attach a special report upon those points of 
qnallfication which cannot be tested by examination, esjjecially in regard to his 
physical energy and efficiency in practical work, and capacity to manage those under 
his authority. These reports shall always be considered preliminary to the examina- 
tion, and the Candidate shall not be entitled to be examined until such reports hare 
been made to the local head of the department, and found satisfactory. 

18. The examination which every Assistant Enmneer of the 3rd grade will be 

req_uired to undergo before be can be promoted will be such as to sliow that he is 
( " " " : • . ; ^ ind estimates for all descriptions of buildings and works 

j i/. .■■■■■ Engineers; that he is acquainted with the processes for 

preparing materials, and with the modes of construction in use in India ; that he has 
a good knowledge of the resources of the districts in which he has been employed, as 
to materials and of the best mode of applying them, and that he understands tire 
management of work-people ; also that he has made himself acquainted with the rules 
of, and is conversant with, the forms of account in use in the Department. 

19. The examination will be conducted by a Committee convened by the Chief 
Engineer, and composed of one Chief or Superintending Engineer as President, and 
two Officers of the Engineer Establishment or of the Corps of Royal Engineers, of not 
less than three years’ standing, as members. The record of the Committee’s proceed- 
ing (Form ISTo. 78), together with the preliminary report prescribed in p£^. 17, and 
with the Chief Engineer’s observations and recommendation, will be submitted to the 
Local Government or to the Government of India, as the case may be, by whom the 
appointment will be made. Successful Candidates will be brought on to the permanent 
strength of the Pubbo Works Establishments as Assistant Engineers of the 2nd grade 
with effect from the date of their passing the examination, provided that they have 
then served one year in the 3rd grade. 

20. The Government of India may, in special cases, dispense with the examination, 
or reduce the period of service on probation. 

21. Before an Assistant Engineer of the 2nd grade can be ppmoted to tim 1st 

grade of that class he must pass a colloquial examination in Hindustani, or in the 
language of the district in which he may he employed. This examination will be 
conducted by a Committee of three Officers of the Public Works Department, assem^ 
bled under the orders of a Superintending Engineer. The Committee will prepare 
twelve (jnestions or short sentences on matters relating to the duty of an Engineer in 
connection with his works, which the Candidate will be required to translate vivd voce 
into Hindustani (or other district language), at once on their being read to him, in a 
sufficiently accurate manner to be intelligible to a hTative. If the Committee consider 
that the translation has been sufficiently accurate, they will certify the fact ; and fur- 
ther that the Candidate has conv.r-‘‘“~'! with a Native workman in their pre- 
sence. This certificate is to he ■ ■ v. ■ . . ■ ';i copy of the questions or sentences, 

J.I.- c--.. ■ Engineer, who will add his opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
Ip ■■■ \ • I ' formed on personal communication as to whether the Candi- 

date has really acquired the colloquial knowledge necessary for the satisfactory per- 
formance of his duties. On these certificates being approved by the Local Govern- 
ment or Administration, the fact of the Candidate having passed should be notified in 
the Local Gazette., where there is one, and in other cases should be reported for 
notification in the Gazette of India^ and the mark f should be entered against Ms name 
in the Classified List. 

22. No ’-! 'n -----.-'.. promoted to the rank of Executive Engineer, 

4th Giade, ; . ■ . ■ ■■ i ' >. ■ passed the examination for the First or Lower Standard, 
laid down in General Order in the Military Department, dated 9.th September, 1864 
(=■■■ -b'v A.) in Hindustani, or a similar examination in the language of the 

' . he may be employed. The Candidate must also be able to read 
Native letters and accounts, and Jiis ability to do so will be established by a report 
fi’om the Superintending Engineer that he has satisfied himself tliat the person 
examined is so capable. This standard (including the Lower Standard, together with 
ability to read letters and accounts) will be called the Departmental Standard, and 
the letters D. S. will be^ placed in the Classified List against the names of those who 
pass. The fact of Candidates passing the Departmental Standard Examination should 
be notified In the Local Gazettes^ where they exist, and in other oases should be 
rcpciUHl ior noiiliciuir'ri in the Gazette of India. 
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27, All Officers of the Department, OMl or Military, will be entitled to the rates Remuncra- 
of remuneration for passing these examinations, that are laid down in the Gr, O. above tion. 
refen-ed to. 

28, .^^stant Engineers who have not passed the necessary examinations in the heave to 
Native Itoguages may, at such time as is found Convenient, obtain three months’ spe- 

cial leave for tliis purpose, without loss of salary or service. The grant of such leave ® 
will not affect any privilege leave to which, under the rules, they may be entitled. 

This leave may be taken in continuation of any other leave. 

29. The posting of Assistant or Executi-' T- - ■ r xrticular charges will be Posting to 

regulated by the exigencies of the service : . ■ - to the grade to which <diaxg^s. 

Officers belong. 

30. The selection of Officers for promotion from one class or grade to another, Promotions, 
either by the Government of India or the Local Goveniments, will be made with 
reference to the vacancies to he filled up, and on a consideration of the services and 

merits of individuals, without regard to mere seniority. In the case of the Local 
Administrations, the special grounds on which any recommendation is made will he 
stated in the Half-yearly Rolls prescribed in Chapter I., Section II., para. 11. No one 
will be brought forward who is not considered decidedly doseiwing of promotion ; and 
the Report will be sent up blank if there are no persons who can thus be recommended 
for advancement. 

* * ♦ • J|C 

All Officers of the Public Works Department are entitled to gratuitous medical 
attendance. 

sH ♦ ♦ sfs ♦ 

Every Officer of the Engineer Establishment must supply himself with a copy of 
the latest edition of the Pubiio Works Code. 


CHAPTER IV, 

SnoTiON II. — ^Auorr of Salaeieb. 

1. Tlie Staff or Departmental salary of any person on first joining the department, Salati^ from 
or on appointment to a new situation, will commence from the date on wlncfi he may 
enter upon the actual duties of his situation. 


Seotioit III.— Travelling Allowances. 


I. Travelling Allowances wiir 1 ‘ Officers of the Engineer Establish- 
ment under the following rules. 'I will in all cases be in addition to 

the 1 — 

\. No T; ‘.V- i a: ‘ ■■! 1,11 (except as provided for in Rules ni. and IV.) be 

granted in any case whm'e an Officer does not proceed to a greater distance ihini (i\’o 
miles beyond the boundary of his station, or from his ordinaiy residence, peniianesii 
or temporary, or standing camp, 

II, — For travelling on public duty any distance not exceeding 20 miles (whether, 
as in an excursion, 10 miles out and 10 miles back, or the whole in one direction) in one 
day, Officers shall (subject to the limitation in Rule I.) be allowed as follows; — 


Travelling 
Allowances 
of the Engi- 
neer Esta- 
blishnxent, 

rtii'l i'j.'i-n:ry 

Co'iii-ollcrs. 


Chief Engineers 

Superintending Engineers .. . 

Controllers, 1st and 2nd Classes . 

Executive Engineers 

Superintendent of Works 

Controllers, 3rd Class 

Deputy OoutroUers . . 

Assistant Engineers 

Apprentices 


I Rs. 6 per diem. 


Bs, 5 per diem. 


I Rs. 4 per diem. 


This allowance is, in each case, to cover all expenses, including the provision of tents 
or boats, and other travelling e(iuipage. 

HI. — ^The same allowance shall be passed to an Officer halting, and obliged to 
maintain carriage for his tents coi^lete, or to continue to pay the hire of the crew of 
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a boat, or the hii-e of a full set (8) of palkee bearers : provided that, when within ; 

10 miles of his ordinary residence, permanent or terapoiury, he does not halt more tlian I 

three days. Tz-avelling Allowances are not admissible under this rule to Officers \ 

halting, when Inspection Houses are provided by Government, unless speeialiy 
sanctioned by the Superintending Engineer. 

ly, — Officer halting, who does not keep up carriage, &o., to enable him to draw - 

Halting Allowances under Rule III., may, under similar restrictions with regard to 
length of halt when near Head-Qiiartei*s, be allowed half of the above allowance. ; 

y. — p’or travelling on public duty any distance greater than 20 miles (whether, as 
in an excui’sion, 10 miles out and 10 miles hack, or the whole in one direction) in one ■ 

day, Officers shall (subject to the limitation in Rule I.) be allowed eight annas per 
mile for the whole distance travelled in lien of the daily allowance under Rule II. ; ; 

but if any part of the distance he travelled by railway, the allowance for such portion / 

will only be at the rate of three annas a mile. 

VI. — When an Offiicer makes a journey by Post or Railway, leaving his camp 

standing, he may draw allowances under both Rules III. and V. The fact of the 
camp having been moved from one place to another during the absence of the Officer, 
will not prejudice the claim to both allowances. This rule extends to all cases in 
which an Officer travels by rail, and necessarily sends his tents by cart ; but when a 
Railway is available for the latter, that mode of conveyance is to be adopted, when 
allowances can bo drawn under Rule VII. In cases of transfer, the mileage rate, or i 

daily rale only, will bo admissible under Rule IX. 

VII. — Officers travelling on duty by rail, when obliged to carry their tents with I 

them, are permitted to charge the actual cost of carriage of such tents in a Contingent 

Bill, supported by proper vouchers, in addition to the three annas a mile allowed ^ 


under Rule V. to cover persoual expenses. The Siiperiu- 

tending Engineer will be requisite, as in other hills, ‘ • T- ' " vllowances. 


VIIL — ^As an exceptional arrangement, Officers, when travelling on duty and 
taking their horses with them, the necessity for so doing being fully explaineil and 
admitted by the Chief Engineer on eacli occasion, may recover the aotnal Railway 
■ 1 * ■ 1 on this account, in addition to their ordinary Travelling Allowances, 

. ■ Bill, as in the preceding Rule. In no caso will more than two 

horses bo permitted to be thus carried for any Officer at the public charge ; and under 
ordinary circumstances, all horses should be sent to their destination by the ordinary 
roads. 

IX. — An Officer transfemd from one situation to another, whether on promotion 
or not, will be allowed eight annas a mile as Travelling Allowance to join liis new 
appointment, for all journcjys exceeding 20 miles a day ; for shorter journeys, or for 
portions of journeys performed at a less rate than 20 miles a day, allowances under 
Rule II. may be granted, Tlieso allowances will be payable from the new Office, 
after joining, hut will bo subject to the same conditions as the claim for salary in 
similar cases (see Section II., i)ara. 31). If an Officer be transferred while on leavo, lie 
is allowed Travelling Allowance to join his new appointment, either from his old 
Station, or from the place where ho receives the order, whichever may he the least 
expense to Government. 

X. — Officu’s of the Royal Engineers, passed Students of the Civil Engineering 

Colleges appointed to the Engineer Establishment, and Civil Engineers under cove- 
nant with the Secretary of State, will bo allowed T- X” ■ -.■iderRulo IX. 

fur joining their first appointments in the Pul ' ■ : ■ ■ • . The latter 

class of Officers will also he reimbursed all reason on their way 

to India, on bills being submitted. 

XI. — In the case of ‘ P * ^rintending Engineers, and Assistants to 

Chief Engineers, the I . \ ■ shall be passed on bills supporteil by 

statements of the places visiieci, wiwi iiie dates of arrival at, and departure from, each, 
and of the distances travelled, with a certificate by the traveller, according to Eorm 

^No. 81, that the journeys ” o discharge of public duty. 

XII. —In the case of ' i ' , ' ■ and Assistant Engineers, the charges 

shall be passed on the submission of Journals (Form Ho. 81), showing, in addition to 
the particulars required in Rule XL, the object of each journey, f *. ■ I-- ‘ ^ ' ■ 1. 

and the results of tlie inspection made on each day. The Journa ■ .\ ' ■ i ■ : , 

neerf must bc passed on to the Superintending Engineer by the I ■ ■ ■ i . ■ 

with any remarks ho may think proper, and alL Journals must bear the counter- 
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signatiiro of tlio Supeiintoiiding Engineer in token of his belief that tho journeys were 
properly niiclertakcn in tiie performance of public duty, and that carriage for tents, 
boat, establishment, or a set of palkeo bearers, was necessarily kept up in those cases 
in which oliarges for the same have been made. 


APPENDIX A. 

Section II. — ^Native Languages. 

C. G. 0., Mily. Dcj'it.j iVb. 731, Qth Septcniher^ 18G4. 

1. His Excellency the Governor-CIeneral in Council, under the authority of tho Previous 
Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India, is pleased to publish the following rules super- 
rales in supersession of existing regulations on the subject of examination in the 

Native languages. 

2. These rules are to be considered applicable to tho three Presidencies, and will Date of effect, 
take eiFect from the 1st Eehiuary next: — 

I. — There will be two standards of {Qualification in the Hindustani language, — tho Kowstaud- 

frst to bo in tho place of the examination now commonly called the Colloquial deibied. 
Examination, and of the examination lor the command of troops and comx)anics in 
regiments under tlr and for a mcdicr'' ^cond iohQ 

in the place of the called the P. H. *;• . i terpreters*, 

and all similar examinations in tho throe Prcsidenc ' ■ ' ■ ■ ‘ who have 

passed those latter examinations, or who may pass them befiuc tho 1st Eelmiary next, 
will be eligible for the Staff Corps, or for ordinary Staff employment, without further 
examination. 

II. — Xhe object of the First Standard is to ensure that Officers xmssing it shall Object of firet 
have acquired such a knowledge of the Hindustani language as shall enable them 
efficiently to diseWge their military or professional duties when serving with Native 

troops. 

III. — To this end, Candidates will bo tested as to their ability to read and translate and general 
passages from easy Hindustuni books, written in the Persian and Deva Nagari description 
characters; and to speak on and iiiteiinet common or professional subjcicts, so as 

to understand, anti to be understood by, any ordinary unednciited nativo of India. 

Beading fairly, and construing with accuracy, not loss than half of an Ee^il 
octavo page of the under-mentioned works : — stiid^k 

, 1. Hindustani Selections, in the Persian character. 

2, “ Hindustani Selections/’ in tho Dem Ragar'i character. 

Second. C-‘c:vor.>ir;2 wifi: tlm Examiners, or with natives of Indiii, on subjects 
likely to occur ii! jM'i-rMj-i.mi.-e of regimental or professional duty, in the transaction 
of ordinary business, or in the course of every-day life. 

If this test be applied through the medium of a native of I:i-lifi. 1 e ‘rhrrdd tpr-akthe 
plain Hindustani of the Presidency or Province in which the is free 

from peculiarities of idiom and dialect, and not a patois; and i:f{';i.i'h, ns rrgjuvj.^ the 
performance of professional duties, it must, to a certain exl-ini, );i i-i its 

nature, if in other respects the Oandids . t ■ comprehend readdy all 
that is said to him and to maim himself ' ■■■,= .■■■•! should not be required. 

Y.—The object of the Second Standard is to ensure that Officers passing it shall Oi^ec^of 
have acquired such a knowledge of the Hindustani language as sliall qualify 
so far as that language is concerned, for general employment on the Staff, and for 
admission to the Staff Corps. 

YI _Xo this end. Candidates will be tested as to their ability : 1st, to road and and ^neml 
construe passages in hooks of ordinary difficulty in Urdu and Ilimh; 2nd, to make 
accm'ato and idiomatic written translations from English into Hindustani, in both the 
Persian and leva Miqari characters ; 3rd, to read and translate petitions, native letters, 

&c., in DVdifiand Rindi; 4th, to converse with educated or uneducated natives of 
India, 

* A^ofe.— The word "Adjutants” ordered to he expunged by G. G. 0., Ko 6B3, dated llth July, 1865. 
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Detail of 
tests for 
second 
standard. 


Kemunera- 
tion for pass- 
ing. 


First. Beading fluently and construing with readiness and accuracy not leas th^an 
an ordinary octavo page of the undermentioned works ; — 

1. The Bagh-o~Bahar, 

2. Selections from the prose of the Pram Sadar. 

S • T- “ccurately, and with correctness of idiom and grammar, not 

less ' . ■ ‘ octavo page of plain English into language similar to llrat 

of the Bagh-o-Bahar, in the Persian chsraoter, and an equal amount, in the Beva 
Nagari character, into language similar to that of the Prem Sadar. 

' Third . P " ' '' ' 1 id ” t - - - V _'?■ and correctly Hindustani manuscripts, 

written in I ■ ■■ ■ ai I . ‘ . ■ ' ■ laraoters. 

These MSS. may be select ! ' : ; edings of a case in Court, from reports 

or petitions addressed to Civil or Militaiy Authorities, from letters passing between 
natives of India in the ordinary course of business, or from private correspondence. 
They should not be written with the clearness of a printed book, nor yet in a very 
cramped or crabbed hand, but in such a manner as fairly and honestly to represent 
the written characters as practically employed in the Presidency or Province in which, 
the examination is held. 

Fourth. Conversing with the Examiners or with natives of India with fluency, 
and with such correctness of pronunciation, grammar, and idiom, as to be at once 
intelligible, 

VII. — Every Candidate passing an examination by tlie First Standard in Hindus- 
tani, will be entitled to receive an allowance of Bs. 180, and on passing by the Second 
Standard, an allowance of Bs. 180 additional, or, in the case of an Officer passing at 
once by the Second Standard, Bs. 360. 


EXTBACTS FBOM THE BULES FOB TPIE GBANT OF LEAVE OF 

ABSENCE AND PENSIONS TO UNCOVENANTED SEBVANTS IN 

INDIA. 

Leave of Absence to Uncovenanted Seevants. 

The following are the kinds of Leave allowed ; — 

I. Leave on medical certificate. 

II. licave on private affairs and furlough. 

III. Privilege leave. 

IV, Preparatory or additional leave. 

9. Leave on private affairs and furlough will be granted by Government, or by 
authorized officers on sufficient cause being shown, and when the concession of the 
indulgence may in no way interfere with the interest of the public service. 

10. When an officer on leave in England is permitted by the Home Government 
to return to duty by a particular vessel, this permission, if necessary, will be held 
equivalent to an extension of leave until the arrival in India of the vessel on which, 
the officer is permitted to return. 

11. Leave on medical certificate, with allowances, must in no case exceed three 
years in all, and not more than two years may be taken at one time. Subject to these 
restrictions, leave within Indian limits may be granted, with allowances, on medical 
certificate, as often as sufficient cause is shown ; but ’ beyond Indian limits, such 
leave cannot be granted more than twice during the whole period of service. Should 
any further leave be applied for on medical certificate, it may be granted, but without 
dny allowance. Preparatory leave counting as service towards pension can only be 
admitted in regard to two periods of leave. 

12. Leave on private affairs and fuilough, with retention of office, may be granted 
as follows : — 

1st. Leave on Private Affairs ; — ^for six months in one period, — which leave may be 
repeated after intervals of six years. 

2nd, Or a Furlough ; — for one year after ten years' ser*: 1 r. - ■ ■ I " ^ 

for one year, after eighteen years^ service in India, — sue'-. ' ■ , ■ ^ 

years Ruling the whole period of service. 
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13. On taking leave, nnder the pieceding rule, for the first time, an officer must 
decide whether he will apply for leave on private affuirs, or for furlough, and having 
Once exercised his option and obtained leave accordingly, he will not, during the 
remainder of his service, be eligible to the other description of leave. 

11. Furlough and leave on private affairs taken in India will reckon from the date 
of leaving office to^ the date of return thereto. Furlough and leave on private affairs, 
taken beyond India, will reckon from the sailing of the vessel on which the officer 
embarks to the date of his return to India. 

15. Furlough or leave on private affairs cannot be taken in continuation of privilege 
leave. 

16. ^ Privilege leave, when it can be granted without injury to the public service 
and without additional expense to the State, may be allowed for not more than one 
month in each calendar year, to be taken either in one period or in not more than two 
instalments. Privilege leave may also be allowed to accumulate up to a limit of three 
months. 

17. Privilege leave for one month in each calendar year may bo allowed to officers 
who have not been absent on leave for eleven months immediately preceding, unless 
they took their last privilege leave in two instalments, in which case the indulgence 
will not be available until eleven months after the expiration of the first instalment, 
and six months after expiration of the second instalment of the previous year’s privi- 
lege leave. 

18. Preparatory or additional leave is allowed to officers proceeding to or from a 
sanatarium on medical certificate, or to or from the port of embarkation from India to 
Europe on private affairs, furlough, or medical certificate, and is limited to such period 
as the authority granting leave may think sufficient. Officers proceeding from Presi- 
dency towns, on sick leave beyond sea, will be allowed 14 days for preparation. 

19. Officers retiring from the service on pension will be allowed 14 days’ leave on 
lialf-pay, provided the indulgence can be given without detriment or extra expense to 
the public service. 

Absentee lay, 

20. Absentee pay, if pt half salary, shall in no case exceed Bs. 6000, or 600?. per 
annum ; or if at one-fourth salary, shall not exceed 300Z. per annum. Within these 
limitations, absentee pay will be given as follows : — 

I. — To an officer absent on sick leave in or out of India, half salary for the first 15 
mouths of each period of absence (or, if the leave be taken in short periods in India, 
for the first 30 months taken from time to time, provided that half salary he not drawn 
for more than 15 months at any one time), and one-fourth salary during the remainder 
of his absence on allowances. 

II. — To an officer on leave on private affairs, one-half of his salaiy for a period not 
exceeding six months of continuous absence, and for any further period of preparato^ 
leave which may be gi-anted to him. But if an officer absent on private affairs obtain 
an extension of leave on medical certificate, he will be subject for the whole period of 
his absence to the rules for sick leave. 

III. — ^To an officer proceeding on furlough whose salary does not exceed Bs. 200 
per month, one-half of his salaiy ; provided, however, that it shall not exceed Bs. 860, 
or 80?. per annum. If the absentee's salary shall be — 

Rs. Bs. Rs. jB. 

Above 200 1 f 400 per month r he may he ] 1300 or 130 

„ 400 I and not ex- J 700 „ 1 granted, an I 2000 „ 200 

„ 700 I oeeding 1 1200 ^ j annual al- ( 3000 „ 800 

j, 1 200 J I t lowance of J 4000 „ 400 

ly^ — To an officer on preparatory leave, one-half salary before commencement of 
other leave, and, on return from leave, one-half salary, on^fourth salary, or furlough 
pay, according to the rate of allowance he may he then drawing. 

Y. — To an officer on privilege leave, full pay. 

21. An officer who overstays privilege leave by not more than one month, will 
forfeit pay for the period in excess ; hut if he exceed his leave by more than one 
month, his office will become vacant. An officer on privilege leave who may resign 
the service, or who may obtain sick leave without first rejoining, will, in the former 
case, forfeit his salary for the period of privilege leave, and, in the latter case, bo 
subject to the rules for sick leave for the wliole period of his absence. 
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SUFEEANITUATIOK ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS TO UnOOVENANTED SERVANTS. ' i 

Allowances on Retirement. i 

6. On production by an applicant of such medical certificates as shall satisfy tlie ] 

Grovernment under wMcli lie may be serving of liis incapacity to serve longer in India, ; 
he may be allowed — ^ 

I. — ^Under 15 years’ service, a gratuity not exceeding 12 months’ salary. 

II. — After 15 years* service, one-third of his average salary (and of his personal 
allowance, if any) during the previous five years ; provided, that in no case shall a 
pension bo granted exceeding the sum of Rs. 3000 per annum, whatever the amount 
of salary, nor of Rs. 2000 per annum, if the salary shall not exceed Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. 

III. — After 25 years’ service, one-half of his average salary (and of his personal 
allowance, if any) during the previous five years ; provided, however, tliat in no case ■■ 
shall a pension bo granted exceeding Rs. 5000 per annum, whatever the amount of 
salary, nor exceeding Rs. 4000 per annum, if the salary shall not exceed Rs. 12,000 

per annum. 

7. After 30 years’ service or upwards, a pension may bo granted, without pro- 

duction of medical certificate, of the same amount and subject to the same limitation 
as that sanctioned for 25 years’ service on medical certificate. Tliis pension, as the 
reward of faithful, efficient discharge of duty for 30 years, is termed a good service « 
pension. : 

8. Pensions of the Ml amount authorized in paragraphs 6 and 7 arc to be granted I 
only as the reward of approved service. In any case in which an uncovenaiitcd 
servant, without having incurred the penalty of removal from Government employ, 

shall nevertheless, in the opinion of the Government under which he has been serving, '■ 

not be entitled to the full amount of pension, the Local Government will mahe such a ■ 

reduction in the amount of pension as it shall consider just. 

9. The foregoing rates of pension and gratuity are ai)plicablo also, without the 

production of a medical certificate of unfitness for service, to officers discharged on i 
reduction of ostahlishment. ’ J 

Service towards Pension. ' 

10. Dismissal for misconduct entails forfeitmn of the benefit of past service. 

11. Service as a sul.'stitute does not count towards pension. 

12. Periods of service before the age of 22, or of absence on other than privilege 
leave and preparatory leave, shall not count towards pension ; nor shall preparatory 
leave he allowed to count as service, if it is granted in addition to leave on medical 
certifi.cate to an officer who has enjoyed leave of the latter description on two previous 
occasions. 

13. The whole of the service in virtue of which pension is claimed must have been 

passed in an eligible grade and on a permanent establishment ,* hut claims barred by 
this rule will bo specially considered if the promotion from an ineligible grade was 
bestowed as a reward for meritorious service or for good conduct. , 

14. The period of service must be continuous ; but, in case of the abolition of the 
office hchl by an officer, and his being subsequently employed by Government, his 
first period of service is to be taken into account. 

Gratuities, 

15. When an officer is discharged with a gratuity under these rules on reduction 

of establishment, the gratuity will not be given to him in one sum, but in monthty 
instalments of a month’s pay until the full amount is paid. Should he he re-employed 
before or after the period for which gratuity is allowed, ho will have the option of 
refunding the gratuity and recovering his former service, or of forfeiting that service 
by retaining the gi’atuity.* In the latter case, any balance of gratuity remaining 
undrawn at the date of his re-employment may be paid to him. ^ 

Payment of Pensions. 

16. Payment of pension will commence from the date on which the applicant 
ceases to be borne on the establishment, or from that of his application, whichever 
may be the later date. 

17.. No penMon shall be payable in arrear for a period exceeding six months, 
"syithout the express sanction of Government obtained through the civil paymaster 
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unless the cause of the suspension of payment shall have been the neglect, order, or 
act of some public officer, and beyond the conti'ol of the pensioner, when the civil 
paymaster, on a reference being made to him, shall exercise his discr-'t:«“'-. r* rr.-- -‘ii:' 
arrears for payment, or submit a representation of the case for the -i ‘ rs . a \ 
orders of Government, as he shall consider proper. 

18.^ An officer shall, on retirement, have the option of drawing his pension either 
in India or from the Home Treasury. After exercising his option on retirement, he 
may, at a subsequent period, change the place of payment from England to India, or 
vice versa, Th’’-; cnn. however, be allowed hut once. The payments in England 

will be mad- : ijV 'ho ( >:‘ ^Kchange which is annually fixed in communication with 
the Lords of the Treasury for the adjustment of transactions between the Hritish 
and Indian Excliequers. 


Note , — The Form of Agreement to be entered into by such of the successful 
Candidates as may he recommended for appointment as 2ncl Grade Assistant Engineers 
will differ in some respects from the following. 

EOEM OF AGREEMENT. 


teles of Agreement made the Day of 

One thousand eight hundred and Between 

Gentleman, of the one Part, and the Secretary of State for India in Council of the other 
Part; Whereas, the said Secretary of State in Council ha^ agreed to employ the said 

who is herein-after referred to as the said Civil Engineer, as a Civil En^neer, for 
general service in the East Indies, and has agreed to place the said OivU Engineer, 
if found duly qualified, on the Establishment of the Public Works Department in 
India in the capacity of a Civil Engineer, in the Manner and upon the Terms ai|Ld 
Conditions herein-after mentioned: Now these Presents witness, That for and in 
consideration of the said Civil Engineer being provided with a Free Passage from 
Southampton to India, and a sum of lOZ. in full satisfaction of all his other Travelling 
Expenses, including those of his Journey to Southampton, and all necessary expendi- 
ture during his Journey to India, and also in consideration of the Monthly Allowance 
or Pay herein agreed to be paid to him in manner herein mentioned, and for the other 
considerations herein appearing, he the said Civil Engineer for himself, his Executors 
and Administrators, doth hereby Promise and Agree with and to the said Secret^ 
of State in Council, in manner following ; that is to say, That he the said Civil 
Engineer shall and will, in such manner and at such Time as he shall be directed by 
the Secretary of State in Council, proceed to and when he shall be 

arrived there, shall and will report himself at the office of the Secretary to the 
Government of in the Public Works Department, and shall an^ 

will submit himself to the Oi'ders of the Government there, and if ^ directed will 
attend at any Civil Engineering College, or other Educational Institution aeleoied by 
the Government, and during his attendance there shall perfect himself in tbe profession 
of a Civil Engineer and shall and will endeavour, to the best of his ability, to acquire 
a competent knowledge of such one of the Native Languages as he shall receive 
instruction in there ; and shall and wiU, as directed by the Government, on being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department in manner herein-after 
mentioned, whether he shall have attended at any Educational Establishment as 
aforesaid, or not, serve the Government of India in the capacity of a Civil Engineer 
wherever he may be ordered by the Government to serve. And also shall and will 
submit himself to the Orders aud Instructions of the properly authorized Officer or 
Officers under whom he shall from time to time be placed whilst he remains in the 
Service of the Government, and conform to and obey all Rules and Regulations in 
force in any College or Institution where he shall from time to time be directed to 
attend; and to all Rules and Regulations of the Public Works Department for the 
time being. And also that he, the said Civil Engineer, shall not nor will, during the* 
No. 1, Vol. IV. F 
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period he shall, be completing his studies, absent himself from such College or Insti- 
tution ; and when employed as a Civil Engineer in the Service of the Grovernment, 
shall not nor will absent himself from his said Service without having first obtained 
the Permission of the Officer or Officers under whom he shall, from time to time, be 
placed, or, in case of Sickness or inevitable Accident, without a sufficient Medical 
Certificate that he is unable and unfit to attend at such College or Institution, or to 
perform the Duties of his Office, And also shall not nor will, during the whole Period 
in which he shall remain in India, either''’ n ■ I’" : "'.y College or Institution 

under the orders of the Government, or *!>■;. I' ' in the Public Works 

Department on his own account or otherwise, either directly or indirectly carry on or 
be concerned in any Trade, Traffic, or Business whatsoever, but devote his whole 
Time and Attention to his Professional Studies and Duties. And also shall and will 
well, truly, and faithfully account for and pay over to the proper Agent or Agents of 
the Government authorized to receive the same, all Money, Goods, Wares, Merchan- 
dises, Materials, and Effects which shall at any Time come to his Hands or be under 
his Charge on account of the Government, Provided always, and it is hereby agreed 
between and by the Parties to these Presents, that in case the said Civil Engineer shall 
be ^Ity of any Insubordination, Drunkenness, or other Intemperance or Misconduct, 
or shall be guilty of any breach or non-performance of any of flie Provisoes or Agree- 
ments herein contained, then and in any or either of the said Cases it shall be lawful 
for the Government, or their Agents or Officers having competent authority for tha.t 
purpose, whether before or after his being placed on the Establishment of the Public 
Works Department, to disohjirge him from the Service of the Qovernment of India. 
And it is also agreed by and between the Parties hereto, that after the said Civil 
Engineer shall be placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department, he 
shall and wiU thenceforth continue in the Service of the Government upon the Terms 
and Conditions herein contained or referred to for the period of Ten Years, commenc- 
ing from the date of his being placed on the said Establishment. And these Presents 
also witness, That the said Secretary of State in Council doth hereby promise and 
agree with the said Civil Eugineer, that in case, and upon condition, that he, the said 
Civil Engineer, shall observe, perform, and keep all the Agreements and Provisions 
herein contained, and on his part to be observed, perfoimed, and kept, he shall be 
retained in the Service of the Government, and that when he shall have been pro- 
nounced sufficiently qualified for effective service in the Public Works Dexmrtment by 
the President of any College or Institution at which he may be ordered to attend, or 
by any other Officer nominated by the Government, or at any earlier period if the 
Government shall think fit, he shall be placed on the Establishment of the Public 
Works Depai’tment as an Assistant Engineer, 3rd Grade, and shall thereupon become 
entitled to all the Eights and Privileges in respect of Pay and Promotion, accorded 
by the Buies and Eegulations of the Public Works Department for the Time being, 
of the Presidency in which he may be required to serve and to leave of absence and 
retiring pension under tlie Leave and Pension Buies of the Uncovenanted Service for 
the Time bein . * 1 1 : V . - that for Ihe fii'st year after he shall have been so 

placed on the 1 !-■ , ■ Public Works Department, the said Civil Engineer 

shall be considered as on probation and subject to dismissal as herein-after mentioned. 
And' these Presents further witness, That, in consideration of the Premises there shall 
be paid to the said Civil Engineer an Allowance or Pay at the rate of Bs. 170 per 
mensem, such Allowance or Pay to be paid monthly in the East Indies, commencing 
from the Date of these Presents and to cease on the Day of his dismissal from the 
Service of Government by reason of Misconduct, Failure in Qualification for the 
Establishment of the Public Works Department within the Period herein-after spe- 
cified, or breach of any of the Clauses herein contained, or on the Day of his being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department, and this Salary shall 
be his sole legal remuneration; and if he shall die before being placed on the said 
Establishment then such Allowance or Pay to cease on the Day of his Death. And 
also that the Government in India shall and will provide for tlie said Civil Engineer 
all n^essary articles which may be required by him for the due performance of his 
Public Duties in tlie East Indies according to the Buies of the Service. And also 
shall and will make such Allowance for his Travelling Expenses to be incurred in the 
prosecution of his Duties as shall be awarded by the Buies of the Public Works 
Department for the time being. And also that whilst he shall be completing liis 
Studies he shall be allowed Free Quartei'S in addition to Jiis Montlfiy Allowance or 
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Pay ; and shall, if he he compelled through ill-health, whether before or after being 
placed on the Establishment of the Public Works Department, to quit the Service, 
jbefore the Expiration of Ten Years from the Date when he shall be so placed, be 
provided by the Government with a Free Passage to England, and be paid a sum of 
lOL in full satisfaction of all other Travelling Expenses and other necessary expendi- 
ture whatsoever during his return to his Home. Provided always, and it is hereby 
expressly declared and agreed, that in case the said Civil Engineer shall be ^ilty of 
any Insubordination, Drunkenness, or other Intemperance or Misconduct as aforesaid, 
or shall be guilty of any breach or non-observance of any of the Provisoes or Agree- 
ments herein contained, whereby be shall, under the Proviso before mentioned, subject 
himself to the Penalty of Dismissal from the said Service, then he shall and will pay 
to or for the Use of the Government a Sum equal to One Year’s Allowance, or Pay, or 
Salary, as the case may be, as liquidated Damages in respect thereof. And also in 
case he shall absent himself from the said Service without first obtaining Permission 
as aforesaid, or in case of Sickness without forwarding the requisite Medical Certificate 
of the fact, to the Ofdcer or Officers under whom he shall from time to time be placed, 
then he shall pay to or for the Use of the Government the Sum of Es. 10 per Diem 
for every Day he shall be so absent as and by way of liquidated Damages, for breach 
of these Presents in that respect, and shall and will, upon demand forthwith pay such 
liquidated Damages to such Person or Persons, or in such manner as may be directed 
by the said Government ; or it shall be lawful for the said Government to order the 
same to be deducted out of any Money which may be due by them to him, his Execu- 
tors or Administrators, on any account whatever. And it is also declared and agreed 
by and between the Parties to these Presents, that the Proceedings, Lettei’s, and 
Eeports of the Governor- General of India in Council, or of any of the Governors in 
Council in India, and of all other the Agents or Officers of the Government in the 
East Indies, or any Copies or Extracts thereof, which shall be sent borne to the 
Secretary of State in Council, or officially to any of the Officers or Servants on the 
Establishment of the Secretary of State in Council in England, or to any OfiScers or 
Servants in the Indian Service of Her Majesty in the East Indies in any way relating 
to the Siuns of Money to be paid or allowed to the said Civil Engineer, or to the 
Conduct of the said Civil Engineer in the East Indies, or in any way relating^ to the 
Premises, shall be received as conclusive Evidence of any Matter therein contained in 
any Action or Suit at Law, or in Equity, or in any Legal Proceedings by or between 
the Parties to those Presents, or in any way relating thereto. Provided lastly, and it 
is hereby expressly agreed between and by the Parties hereto, that in case the said 

Ci. r - ^b-11 not proceed to India in the Manner and at the Time the Secretary 

of < ;■ \ ■! . : shall direct, or in case at or before the expiration of One Year from 

the Date of his arrival in India he shall not be pronounced by the President of the 
College or Institution which he shall be ordered to attend or other Officer nominated as 
aforesaid by the Government sufficiently qualified to be placed on the Establishment of 
til e Public Works Department, or in case at the end of his first year’s service as an Assistant 
Engineer, 3rd Grade, during which he will be under the Kules of the^ Departoent on 
pi-ubation, he shall be reported to the Local Government or Administration by the Chief 
Engineer under whom he shall have been serving incompetent to discharge the <mties of 
a Civil Engineer, which may be required of him, then and in either or any of such 
it shall be lawful for the Government to cancel his. Appointment, .^herf-npon .hose 
Presents and everything herein contained shall become void. IN 1 1 .N v hi-ieoj 

being two Mumbera of the Coimoil of India, have hereanto set tlieir Hands the Day 
and Year first above written. 

Signed by the above-named 

in the 

presence of 
Signed by 

% 

being two Members of the Council of India, 

in the presence of 
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Limit of age. 


Declaration 
to be 

submftt?!d. 


Subjects for 
Examination. 


Text Books. 


Course at 
ifetley. 


EEGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SURGEON IN HER MAJESTY^S 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

1, All imtural-born subjects of Her Majesty between 22 and 28 years of age at the 
date of the examination, and of sound bodily health, may be Candidates. 

2. They must subscribe and send in to the Military Secretary, India Office, West- 
minster, a declaration according to the annexed form. 

This declaration must be accompanied by the following documents : — 

а. Proof of age, either by extract from the register of the parish in which the 
Candidate was horn, or by his own declaration, pursuant to the Act 5 & 6 Wm. iv. 
c. 62 ; such extract and declaration respectively hearing the stamps required by law. 

б. A certificate of moral character from a magistrate, or a minister of the religious 
denomination to which the Candidate belongs, who has personally known him for at 
least two preceding years. 

c. The Candidate must possess a Diploma in Surgery, or a licence to practise it, as 
well as a Degree in Medicine, or a licence to practise it in Great Britain or Ireland. 

d. Degrees, diplomas, licences, and certificate of their registration in accordance 
with the Medical Act of 1858, must he lodged at the India Office, for examination and 
registry, erjf ^eas^ one fortnight before the Candidate appears for examination. 

8. On producing the foregoing qualifications, the Candidate will be examined by 
the Examining Board, at Chelsea Hospital, in the following sxxbjects : — 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Surgery, 

Medicine, including Therapeutics, the Diseases of Women and Children, Che- 
mistiy and Pharmacy, and a ;■ , ” f Drugs. p''he examination 

in Medicine and Surgery wil ' 1 ' ' 1 include operations 

on the dead body, the application of surgical apparatus, and the examination 
of medical and surgical patients at the bedside.) 

4. Tlie eligibility of each Candidate for the Indian Medical Service will be deter- 
mined by the result of the examinations in these subjects only. ^ 

5. Candidates who desire it will he examined in Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, 
and Botany, with special reference to Materia Medica; and the number of marks 
gained in these subjects will he added to the total numlDer of marks obtained in the 
obligatory part of the examination by Candidates, who shall have been found qualified 
for admission, and whose position on the list of successful competitors will thus he 
improved in proportion to their knowledge of these branches of science. 

The subjects for this part of the examination will he taken from the following 
books:-- 

(1.) ‘‘Animal Kingdom,” by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 

(2.) “ Outlines of the Structure and Functions of tho Animal Kingdom,” by 
Rymer Jones; or Conrs Ele'mentaire d’Histoire Natnrelle,” par 
Milne Edwards. 

(3.) Lindley’s “ School Botany,” Lindley’s “Medical and Economic Botany,” 
Henfrey’s “ Elementary Course of Botany,” 

6. Candidates who may desire it may also he examined in tbe Elements of Physics 
and in Physical Geography. The following books are recommended for this pxu’pose 

(1.) “Elements of Natuinl Philosophy,” by Golding Bird and C. Brooks. 

(2.) “ Physical Geography,” by Mrs. Somerville, 

7. The Exarniners in London will prepare a list in order of merit, with the marks 
affixed in the different subjects, to be transmitted to the Director-General, and com- 
municated to the Professors of the Army Medical School. If any Candidate is found 
to be deficient in any particular subject, this shall he stated, in order tliat he may 
receive special instruction ou the point at Netley. 

B, After passing his preliminary examination, eveiy Candidate will he required to 
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attend one entire Oopse of Practical Instruction at the Army Medical School, before 
being admitted to his examination for a Commission, on-— 

(1.) Hygiene. 

(2.) Clinical and Military Medicine. 

(3.) Clinical and Military Surgery. 

(4.) Pathology of Diseases ana Injuries incident to Military Service. 

These courses are to be of not less than four months’ duration. 

9. ^At their conclusion, the Candidate will be required to pass an examination on the Examination 
subjects taught in the School, The examination will be conducted by the Professors 
of the School. 

The Director-General, or any Medical Officer deputed by him, may be present and 
take part in the examination. If the Candidate give satisfactory evidence of being 
qualified for the practical duties of an Army Medical Officer, he will be eligible for a 
Commission as Assistant Surgeon. The Commissions of Assistant Surgeons bear date l^ate of Com^ 
from the day of joining at the Army Medical School. missions. 

^ 10. During the period of his residence at the Army Medical School, each Candidate 
will receive an allowance of 5s. per diem with quarters, or 7s. per diem without Pay while at 
quarters, to cover all costs of maintenance ; and he will be required to provide himself Tetley, 
with uniform (viz. the regulation undress uniform of an Assistant Surgeon of the Uniform 
British Service, hut without the sword). at 

11. All Candidates will be required to conform to such rules of discipline as the 
Senate may from time to time enact. 

The persons who shall be pronounced by the Examiners to be the best qualified in 
all respects will be appointed to fill the requisite number of appointments as Assistant Position on 
Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Indian Army. Their position on the list of Assistant Dst of 
Surgeons will be determined by the combined results of the preliminary and of the sume^ns 
final examinations, and, so far as the requirements of the service will permit^ they how deter- 
will have the choice of Presidency in India, according to their position on that list. mined. 

1 2. All Assistant Surgeons, who shall neglect or refuse to proceed to India under Date of em- 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India within two months from the date of their barkatiou for 
appointment, will be considered as having forfeited it, unless special circumstances 

shall justify - ^ regulation. 

13. The ' ■ ■■■ of Candidates will be determined previous to examination, Physical 

at Chelsea ! I • ■ iloard of Medical Officers, who are required to certify that Examination, 

the Candidate’s vision is sufficiently good to enable him to perform any surgical opera- 
tion without the aid of glasses. A moderate degree of Myopia would not be con- 
sidered a r ■ .. 'h . provided it did not necessitate the use of glasses during the 

performan ■ ‘ . ■. and that no organic disease existed. 

Every Candidate must also he free from organic disease of other organs, and from 
constitutional weakness, or other disability likely to unfit him for military service in 
India. 

India Omc®, November, 1866. 

H.B. — The examinations for admission to the Indian Medical Service will usually 
take place twice a year, viz. in February and in August. 


DECLABATION AKD SCHEDULE OF QUALIFIOATIOHS. 
To befitted up by CaruJidates, 



ft 


______,Years of Age in — last, vide accomr- 

panyiny Gertifioate^ a Candidate for employment as Assistant Surgeon in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, do hereby attest my readiness to engage for 
that Service, and to proceed on Duty immediately on being gazetted. 
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Kesoliitions 
of the Secre- 
tary of State 
in Council, 
dated 18 th 
Atlgnat, 

18 64, and 
i9th March, 
1368, 


a, 0, a. a., 

J^’o. 52 of 
1869. 


IRoyal War- 
rant, istli 
January, 
I860, 

Clause 1. 


I declare that I labour under no Mental nor Constitutional Disease, nor any impor- 
feotions or disability that can interfere with the most efficient discharge of the Duties 
of a Medical Officer. 

' ^ I have the Degree of A.BI. or A.B. from the 

I have the Degree of M.D. or M.B. from the — 

I have a Licence to Practise Medicine from the__ — 

I liave a Diploma in Surgery from the 

s 15 have a Licence to Practise Surgery from the 


s 

3 ® § 
IS 


{Signature at full lengtli) _ 
(Date) 


(Place of Residence') 

Candidates who desire to be examined in Natural History, are to sign the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

It is my intention to undergo the examination in Natural History. 


N.B, This paper, when filled up, is to be returned, under cover, to 

The Military Secretary, 

India Office, 

London, S.W. 


MEMOKANDUM EECARDINO THE POSITION OE MEDICAL OFFICERS 

TO BE APPOINTED TO HER MAJESTY’S INDIAN FORGES. 

India OFFicnsi, December , 1869, 

1. The regulations are those in force at the present time. They are subject to 
any alteration that may he determined on. 

2. Passage allowance to India, on appointment, will be given, or a passage pro- 
vided. Wlien passages are provided on board the Indian troop ships, a charge for 
messing will be made at the rate laid down in the Royal Passage Warrant of 1865, 

3. Pay at 108, a day will be allowed from date of passing final examination at tlie 
Army Medical School. 

4. Time of service for pension will reckon from date of arrival in India. The 
period of residence at the Army Medical Scliool will reckon as service for the full-pay 
pension only. Indian Medical Officers, on first appointment, only come into receipt 
of Indian pay and allowances from the date of their arrival within the limits of the 
Presidency to which they have been gazetted. When provided with passages on the 
troop ships, they draw Indian pay and allowances from date of disembarkation at 
Bombay. 

5. The duties will be tliose Iritberto performed by the Medical Officers of the 
East ludia Company’s service, with the exception of those relating to European 
troops. 

6. Surgical Instruments are provided in India by the Governments for the use of 
Medical Officers. 

Geades. 

7. The grades of Medical Officers in the Indian Military Forces shall be four in 
number, viz , ; — 

1. Inspector-General. 

2. Deputy Inspector-General. 

3. Staff or Regimental Surgeon, who, after 20 years’ service, shall he styled 

Surgeon-Major. 

4. Staff or Regimental Assistant Sui-geou. 
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Pay and Aixowanoes when in India. 

8. Officers who may hereafter be appointed to the Indian iledical Service will 
receive pay in India according to the following scale : — 


Bank. 

Years' S *rv]ce. 

Pay per Mensem. 

Surgeon-Major 


K. 

A. 

p. 

25 

888 

12 

0 

, , . • » . . . . ■ 

Surgeon 

20 

852 

3 

7 

15 

677 

6 

11 

Assistant Surgeon 

12 

640 

14 

6 

10 

410 

9 

5 

, , 

6 

392 

5 

2 

•• •• 

5 

304 

14 

2 

, , « • . . . » 

under 5 

286 

10 

0 


Despatch 
to the 

GovernniiPiic 
of India, No. 
3+0,datrtl7U» 
November, 
isetr, para,SS. 


9. The salaries of the principal administrative and military appointments are 
fixed at the following consolidated sums: — 

Es. per Mensem. 

Inspector-General, Bengal .. .. 2700 

„ Madras .. .. 2600 

„ B imbay . . . . 2500 

Deputy Inspector-General .. 1800 

Surgeon-Major in charge of Native 
■' regiments 1000 


Surgeon in charge of ditto 
Assistant Surgeon above 6 years' full 
pay service in charge of Native 

regiments .. .. 

Assistant Surgeon under 5 years’ do. 


800 


COO 

450 


with Es. 60 
with Es. 60 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Despa tclieas tf* 
the (lovem- 
inentof In- 
diti. No 340, 
dated tth No- 
vember, 1864; 
paras. Ii8 anc 
30, and No, 
167, dated 
23rd Augiisi. 
1866, para. I? 


with Es. 90, horse allowance 
in Cavalry regiments, 
with Es. 90 ditto. 


Note, — A Medical Officer will, however employed, he restricted to the rate of pay laid 
down in para. 8, until he shall have passed the examination in Hindustani, kfnovm as the ment of In- 
** Lower Standard” dia, No. 236, 

dated 16tli 

10. The salaries of other Medical appointments in the Civil and Military Depart- y 

ments are consolidated, and vary from Es. 1800 to Es. 400 per mensem. 


Fueloxjohs. 

Indian Military Furlough Rules, 1st July, 1868. 

11. An OfBcer will be eligible for two years’ furlough on the completion of eight Generai 
years’ actual service in India, for a third year after six years’ actual service from the 

date of his return to duty, and for a fourth or fifth year after simEar intervals of six India, No, 
years. 

12. While on furlough, an Officer will be allowed to pay at the rate of 50 per cent. 
of his allowances. 

13. No absentee shall draw more than 1200Z. or less than 2602. per annum. 

14-15. The aggregate amo':‘ ' . vr-th pay and retention of appointment, 

whether on private affairs or ! i' ■ that may he granted, to an Officer 

during his service, will be limited to eight years. 

16. Assistant Surgeons nnder six years’ service, and in receipt of Indian allow- Despatdi to 
ances as subalterns, on returning to England on sick certiflcate, receive passage 
allowance. June, 186 S. 
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English FtrsLOirGH Pat. 


i/espatcli to 

ufovernment 
India, Ho., 
1G2, dated 
:3 th May, 
l!S64,para. 
i3i 


17 . Officera of the Indian Medical Service will receive pay while on furlough in 
Europe according to the following scale : 


Rank:. 

After 

30 Years’ 
Service 
on 

Full Pay. 

After 

26 Years' 
Service 
on 

Full Pay. 

After 

20 Years' 
Service 
on 

Full Pay, 

After 
16 years^ 
Service ' 
on 

Full Pay 

After 
12 years’ 
Service 
on 

Full pay 

After 
10 years’ 
Service 
on 

Full Pay 

After 

5 years’ 
Service ^ 
on ; 
Full Pay' 

Under 

6 years' 
Service 
on 

Full Pay 

1 

£ K. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

fi. d. ' 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

Inspector-General 

2 5 0 

2 5 0 

2 0 0* 

•• 


•• 

•• 

.. 

Deputy Inspector-! 

1 14 0 

1 10 0 

18 0* 






General . . . . / 

Sm’geon-Major .. 

15 0 

12 0 

is” 0 

15 * 0 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Surgeon 

.. 

.. 

.. 

|13*’ 0 

n" 6 

lo” 0 

Assistant Surgeon 

.. 

•• 

** 


•* 


ijespatch to 
f^^vornment 
•of India, Ho. 

dated. Tth 
November, 
1864, paras. 
•5s to 38 


KETiEiHa Pensions. 


18. Officers of the Indian Medical Service will be allowed to retire on the follow- 
ing scale of pension, on completion of the required periods of service : — 


After 30 years’ service in India 


>» 

j? 


27 

24 

21 

17 


)? 

» 

)) 


J7 

» 

)> 


V 

?> 

1) 


£. 

550 

456 

365 

292 

220 


19. The scale for Medical Officers of privileged furlough and leave of absence, bo 
be allowed to count for the retiring pension, will be as follows : — 

1 year 8 months in 17 and under 20 years’ service. 

2 years 0 „ 20 „ 25 „ 

3 „ 0 „ 25 „ 33 „ 

4 „ 0 „ 30 and upwards. 


aolf-pay 
~ ^.ision. 

sjjpatcbes to 
jiovemment 
■ Ihdia, Ho, 
\ dated 
j-ouu May, 

•4, pwa. 

, and Ho. 
dated 

ord Septean- 
, 1864, 

_ Ho. 11, 
jid_ 25tb 
inuary, 


20. An Inspector-General, after five years’ active employment in India in that 
grade, will be entitled to retire upon a pension of 350/, per annum, in addition to that 
to which he may be entitled under the above scale. 

21. A Deputy Inspector-General will, after five years’ active employment in India 
in that ^ade, be entitled to retire upon a pension of 2502. per annum, in addition to 
the pension to which he may be entitled under the above scale. 

22. In each of the cases stated in paras. 20 and 21, six months’ absence on Medical 
certificate will be allowed to count towards actual service in these grades. 

23. Officers compelled to leave the service on account of ill-health, and entitled to 
half-pay pension under present regulations, will be allowed the half-pay of their 
relative rank, as laid down in the Boyal Warrant of 13th January, 1860. 


Rank. 

Relative Rank. 

' 

Rates of Half Pay. 

Per Day. 

Per Annum. 

Surgeon-Major .. 

Sm’geon 

Assistant Surgeon 

, , under 6 years’ service 

» > » > 3 , , , , 

' 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant .. 

, , . . . • 

8. d. 
11 0 

9 6 

7 0 

4 0 

2 6 

£ s. d. 
200 15 0 
173 7 6 
127 15 0 
73 0 Of 

1 45 12 6t 

1 


Officers cannot retire in India on balf-pay ,(Ho. 64, 28th February, 1865). 


* Or on promotion, should these periods of service not be already completed, 
t Under the Regiilfttions of the Indian Service. 
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24. A Medical Officer, retiring after a service of twenty-five years and upwards, Itoyai War- 

may, if recommended for the same by the Head of his Department, receive a step or 
honorary rank, hut without any consequent increase of pay. i860, para!u! 

Despatch to 

Pkomotion. tedTfo. 

Rules for the Examination of Assistant Surgeons previous to Rrormtion. 

25. This examination is intended as a test for promotion, and may be taken at any i 864 ,para, 43 . 
time after the Assistant Surgeon has served five or more years. 

26. When Assistant Sm-geons have served the requisite time they will bo examined Eegulations 
in the follomng maimer 

A series of printed questions, prepared by the Inspector-General of the Presidency, adopted for 
will be sealed and sent to the Principal Medical Officers of stations where Assistant the Indian 
Sui’geons may be eligible for examination. It will be the duty of the Principal Service. 
Medical Officer of station to deliver these scaled questions to the Assistant 
Surgeons, and to see that they are answered without the assistance of books, notes, or 
communication with any other person. The answers are to be signed, and delivered 
sealed to the Principal Medical Ofeoer, who is to send them, unopened, to the 
Inspector-General of the Presidency, together with a certificate from the Surgeon of 
the regiment, or other superior Medical Officer, that the Assistant Surgeon has 
availed himself of every opportunity of practising surgical operations on the dead 
body.* 

27. The Assistant Surgeon wiU also he required to transmit, together with his 

answers to the Inspector-General of the Presidency, a Medico-T-”' s.'' account 

of the station where he may happen to he at the time, or of soi . ■ ■■ .; where 

he may have been resident sufficiently long to enable him to collect the necessary 
information for such a report. Pailing this, he will send a Medico-Statistical Keport 
of his regiment for a period of at least twelve months. 

28. If the Inspector-General of the Presidency is satisfied with the replies to the 
questions, and with the certificates and^ Medico-Topographical or Statistical Report, 
the Assistant Surgeon will be held qualified for promotion. 

29. The Assistant Surgeon will thus be subjected to three separate examinations 
within the first ten years of his service, each examination having a definite object. 

The frst^ to ascertain, previous to his admission into the service as a Candidate, his 
scientific and professional education, and to test his acquirements in the various 
branches of professional knowledge ; the second, after having passed through a course 
of special instruction in the Army Medical School, to test his knowledge of the 
special duties of an Army Medical Officer; and the third, previous to his promotion, 
to ascertain that he has kept pace with the progress of medical science. 

80. The promotion of Assistant Surgeons will he regulated by length of service, Promotion to 
and not, as heretofore, by succession to vacancies in a fixed establishment, of Officers of qfsur- 

the higher grades. „ , ^ i. - — ' 

31, Assistant Surgeons of 12 years’ service from the date of first commission (of Despatch to 
which two years shafl have been passed in charge of a native regiment), who shall the 
have passed the prescribed examination in professional subjects, will he promoted to 
the rank of Surgeon. ^ ^ , . dated rth JSo- 

32 A Surgeon, whether on the Staff or attached to regiments, must have served vemher, 1864, 
ten years in India, of which two must have been passed, with the rank of Surgeon, in Pf as. 22 said 
or with a'regiment, or as a Civil Surgeon, before he will he eligible for promotion to 

the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. . „ . 

33 A Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals must have served three years m to 

India *as such before he shall he eligible for promotion to the rank of Iiispeotor- 

^ 34 in cases, however, of emergency, or when the good of the Service renders such promotion to 
alteration desirable, it shall be competent for the Governor-General in Council to 
shorten the several periods of service above mentioned, in such manner as he shall ^tor-uene- 

deem fit and expedient. ^ ^ t 

35. With a view to maintain the efficiency of the Service, all Medical Officers CJornpuisory 
below the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals shall he placed on the remen 
Retired List when they shall have attained the age of 55 yeai-s, and all Inspectors- 
General and Deputy Inspectors-General when they shall have attained the age of 
65 years. , „ 

* The Assistant Surgeon may Bee this certiacate before it is sent to the Inspector-General. 



Despatch to 
the G-ovem- 
■ment of In- 
dia, No. 340, 
dated 7th No- 
veraher, 1864, 
paras. 31 and 
33. 


Pay, while 
unemployed, 
of Inspector- 
General and 
Deputy In- 
spector-Gene- 
ral 


Despatch to 
the Govern- 
ment of In- 
dia, No. 166, 
para. 17, 
dated 24th 
June, 1869. 
■Royal War- 
rant, dated 
13th Janu- 
ary, 1860, 
paras. 4, 5, 8, 
9, 11, and 12, 


Despatch to 
tbe Govern- 
ment of In- 
dia, No. 340, 
dated 7 th No- 
vember, 1864, 
para. 46. 
Despatch to 
tbe Govern- 
ment of In- 
dia, No, 132, 
Of the 30th 
June, 1866, 
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36. With a view of promoting the efficiency of the Service, it has been further 
detemined that the tenure of office by a Deputy Inepector-Genoral of the Indian 
Service shall, as in the case of Inspectors-General, be limited to five years; Officers 
being, however, if not disqualified by age, eligible either for employment for a second 
tonr of duty in the same grade, or for employment in the higher grade of Inspector- 
General by promotion thereto. 

37. The rank of Inspector-General and Dep-uty Inspector-General conferred upon 
Officers of the Indian Medical Service tinder the Koyal Warrant of the 13th January, 
1860, is to he considered as substantive rank. 

These Officers, on vacating office at the expiration of the five years* tour of duty, 
will be permitted in future to draw respectively an u-nemployed salaiy of Es. 1200 per 
mensem in the former, and Es. 900 in the latter case for a period of six months from 
the date of their vacating office, after which they will he placed while unemployed on 
the rate of pay laid down in para. 17 of this Memorandum for Officers of c.orrespond- 
ing rank in Europe. These sums, deducted from the consolidated salary, will regulate 
the moiety of Staff salary to be drawn by Officers of those grades during absence on 
sick certificate. 

An Inspector or Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, who lias completed his 
term of service, and has reverted to British pay, may reside in Europe, at the same 
time qualifying for higher pension. 

Eelative Eank. 

38. The relative rank of the Medical Officers of Her Majesiy’s Indian Military 
Forces shall be as follows : — 

Staff or Eegimental Assistant Surgeon as a Lieutenant, according to the date of 
his Commission; and after six years’ service as Captain, according to the date of the 
completion of such service. 

Stnff T> Surgeon as Major, according to the date of his Commission; 
and 1 eutenant-Colonel, but junior of that rank. 

Deputy Inspector-General as Lioutenant-Coloiiel, according to the date of his 
appointment; and after five years’ service in India as Deputy Inspector-General, as 
Ool''“'‘h j-- the date of the completion of such service. 

! ■■ ' ■ ■ ! of Hospitals as D*’.' 1*'; Or- according to the date of his 

-'"t t- ’'vith an army in the \‘ . .. : ’. ■■■ r -I ‘ce years’ service in India as 

I ■' V ' ■ ■ ■■ ■. as a Major-General, from the date of his joining s-ftch army in the 

field, or according to the date of the completion of such service. 

Pensions (Wound and Family). 

89, Medical Officers shaU. be entitled to all the allowances granted to Her 
Majesty’s Indian Military Forces on account of wounds and injuries received in 
action, as combatant Officers holding the same relative ranks. 

40, The widows and children of Medical Officers will be granted pensions not 
less than those to which they would be entitled under the provisions of the Eoyal 
Warrant of June 15th, 1855. 

41. The claims to pension of widows and families of Medical Officers shall be 
treated under the provisions of such Eoyal Warrant regulating the grant of pensions 
to the widows and families of British Officers as may be in force at the time being. 


FOEEST DEPAETMENT IN INDIA. 


Particulars respecting the Selection oe Candidates eor Nomination 
TO Junior Appointments. 

India Oeeioe, October^ 1869. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council having resolved to send out annually 
a certain number of young men, properly trained and well educated, from this country 
for service in the Forests of India, with a view to their being ultimately promoted to 
the superior posts in that Department, the following are the conditions required of 
persons sedring to be nominated to one of those appointments, and the advantages 
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held out to them. The number required this year -will he Eleven, if so many are 
found duly qualified. 

Applicants must he British subjects, above 17 and under 25 years of age. They 
must he unmarried, and if they marry before they leave this country for India, they 
will forfeit their appointmr— ^ 

They must send to the I? • ' : ! ► ; ■ ■ of the India Office, on or before the 

25th of ISTovember next, — 

1. Their names and parentage, a certificate, or other satisfactory evidence of their 
birth, and, if under age, a statement of consent from parents or guardians. 

2. A statement of the places of education at which they may have been since they 
were nine yenrs old, accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the last 
two years, and proof of their having attained a certain standard of proficiency in the 
following branches of knowledge : — 

I. — English writing from dictation, and English composition. 

11. — ^Arithmetic in all its branches. 

ni. — Algebra, elemo'itn ]'Tiri;v:i'.V;?, :::}iri>ie and quadratic equations, ratios and 

■ . I 'g'.* ’.v-. iir-jil and geometrical progression. 

IV. < ■ ■ ■ , I . 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books of Euclid) and plane Trigono- 

metry. 

V.— Er-^'--"l h-— 

VI. — A ’ i . ■ . nowledge of either German or French, with the facility 

■ m one of those languages. 

A' preference will be given to those Candidates who, in addition to the above, show 
proficiency in — 

I. — Surveying and Land Measuring. 

And in the elements of Geology and Mineralogy. 

n. — Candidates may also obtain marks for jjroficienoy in the elements of any of 
the following subjects : — 

Plan-drawing. 

Botany. 

, Mechanical and Natural Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

They must appear personally at the India Office on the 6th or 7th of December 
next, between the hours of 11 and 4, or before 12 o'clock on the 8th. 

As active habits and a strong constitution are most important, such applicants as 
are admitted to be Candidates wiU then be directed to appear for medical examination 
before the Indian Medical Board. 

Those who are passed by the Board will be examined on tbe 9th and following 
days in the various branches of knowledge mentioned above, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

The regulations above stated are liable to . alteration in future years; but no 
Candidate, in this year, or hereafter, will be chosen who does not come up to the 
requisite standard of proficiency in each -f subjects. 

The Candidates accepted by Her M ■; ■ ; ■ o. of State for India, must 
undergo a regular course of training of two. years and a Mf in the management of 
forests and the science of Forestry, in surveying, road-making, and tbe natural 
sciences. For this purpose those Candidates' who possess a sufficient knowledge of 
German will he directed to proceed to Germany ; and for those who are acquainted 
with the French language the course of training will I- '- ■ 'r T’-nco. 

The course of training will commence on the 1st o;' '1 " -.be concluded 

on 1st September, 1872. The arrangements made for this purpose detailed in a 
Memorandum appended to this paper ; but Her Majesty's Secretary of State reserves 
to himself the right from time to time to make such alterations in the course of studies 
and training as may appear expedient. 

During the course of training the Candidates will be expected to conduct them- 
selves throughout in a proper and gentlemanlike manner, to obey the injunctions of 
the officers and professors appointed to instruct them, to use due diligence in the 
practical work and in their studies, and zealously to improve every opportunity for 
learning that may be offered them. Candidates who do not conduct themselves in a 
proper and gentlemanlike manner, or do not show satisfactory progress in their studie^ 
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•will be removed from the list of Candidates on the report of the oflacer intrusted with 
the general direction of their studies. 

After completing the course prescribed, an examination will be held by the officers 
and professors intrusted with the instruction of the Candidates. Those who give 
proof of a satisfactory progress in tlie subjects in which they had been instructed will 
be nominated Junior Assistants in the Forest Departments in India. 

According to the estimates framed, the cost of this training, whether in Germany 
or in France, will not exceed 500^. This sum will, it is believed, cover the cost of 
board, lodging, and instruction for the whole term of two years and a half. 

To those Candidates whose conduct and progress are satisfactory, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State engages to pay a stipend at the rate of 50Z. for each half year. 
This stipend will ordinarily be paid half-yearly, on the recommendation of the officer 
intrusted with the general direction of the studies and training of the Candidates ; but 
in the case of the French students the first payment is made after eight, Instead of 
six, months. 

In the interval between the conclusion of the course of instruction on the Continent 
and the departure for India, the Candidates will be required to pass some time, 
probably not less than a month, with one or more approved foresters in Scotland, 

Within a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, each nominee must sign 
a covenant, in the form appended hereto, describing the terms and conditions of his 
appointment ; and he must embark for India when required to do so by the Secretary 
of State, who will iDrovide for the expenses of his passage. Any nominee not embark- 
ing when required will forfeit his appointment. Otherwise he will be allowed pay 
at the rate of 250 rupees (which is about the equivalent of 25Z. in English money) a 
month, from the date of his signing the covenant. 

On arrival in India, the nominee wir ■ '.* ■ ' ,1 ^ ' ■■’'ort himself to the Govern- 
ment of India (or to the Government of It ■ '1: in case he should be sent 

to one of these Presidencies), and he will then Be posted to such part of the forests as 
the service may require. 

The salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies range between 300L 
and 1900Z. a year. Promotion to them will depend upon efficiency, and the occin*- 
rence of vacancies. 

On reaching the place to which he may be appointed, the nominee will become 
entitled to all the rights and privileges, in respect of pay and promotion, accorded 
to officers of the Forest Department by the rules and regulations for the time being, 
and to leave of absence and retiring pensions under the leave and pension rules of the 
Uncovenanted Service fox the time being. No rise of pay or promotion will, however, 
take place previous to his passing an examination in such one of the native languages 
as may be prescribed by the Government under which he is serving. 


APPENDIX. 


I. Mbmobandtjm on the Course of Instruction proposed. 

Those Candidates who possess a sufficient knowledge of German will proceed to 
Hanover, and report themselves to Mr. Burckhardt, the Director of Forests in the 
former Kingdom of Hanover, who will undertake the general direction of their studies 
and practical training. 

During the first year the Candidates will be placed with an executive forest officer 
iu charge of a forest district (Oberforster), where they will serve their apprenticeship 
iu the practical work of a forester, and, at the same time, receive irsMriictioM in 
science of forestry. They will be provided with board and lodging in the family of 
the “ Oberforster.” The Director will from time to time see tiiem, and they will 
occasionally accompany him on his tours of inspection. 

During the remaining three half years the Candidates will live at Hanover, where 
they will receive practical instruction in surveying, land measuring, and road-making, 
and he taught those branches of the natural sciences, and the science of forestry, 
which are requisite for a forest officer in India, Certain portions of pure and applied 
mathematics will also be studied. 

, They will live either with the Director or with another of the principal forest 
^officers 6rt HaUover ; they Will occasionally accompany these officers on their journeys, 
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aiid will from time to time be sent to different forest distiiots, to become acquainted 
with the different kinds of forests, and the various methods adopted for their manage- 
ment. Should such hereafter appear expedient, pai-t of the time assigned to Hanover 
may be spent at a forest school or at an university,^ as may be arranged by the 
Director. 

At the end of the course of training the Candidates will be required to pass an 
examination in the subjects of their studies. 

The cost of board, lodging, journeys, and instruction has been estimated as 
follows : — for the first year, 1000 thalers ; for the second year, 1500 thalers ; for the 
last half year, 750 thalers ; total, 3250 thalers, or 487?. 10s. 

Those Candidates who are not acquainted with German, but possess a sufficient 
knowledge of French, will proceed to Paris and report themselves to one of the 
principal officers at the Direotion G€)i€rale des Forets.” They will first spend eight 
months in a forest district for practical training. By the 1st November, 1870, they 
will proceed to Nancy, where they will be received as students at the Imperial Forest 
School. The course is biennial, and closes on 1st September, 1872. Before leaving 
they will be required to pass an examination in the subjects in which they have been 
instructed. 

II. Form of Covenant. 

made the in the year of our Lord, 18 , 

between of the one part, and the Secretary 

of State for India in Council of the other part. Whereas the Secretary of State in 
Council has retained and engaged the said 

to serve Her Majesty, as an officer in the Forest Department, in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in ladia : 

1. Now these Presents witness that, for and in consideration of a first-class passage 

to ^ being 

provided for him, and all necessaries for his accommodation at sea, including the 
expenses of transit through Egypt of himself and his personal baggage, and also in 
consideration of the salary agreed to be paid to him, as hereinafter mentioned, he, the 
said , for himself, his executors and 

administrators, doth hereby promise and agree to and with the said Secretary of State 
in Council in manner following, that is to say : — 

2. That he, the said , shall and will, at 

such time and in such manner as he shall be dhected by the Secretary of State in 
Council, proceed to , for which purpose the Secretary of 

State in Council shall provide for the said 

a first-class passage and accommodation at sea, and defray the expenses of the transit 
through Egypt of himself and his personal baggage, but not of hotel accommodation, 
or any other expenses which may be incurred on land in the course of his transit to 
India. 

3. As soon as the said shall arrive at 

, he shall report his arrival to the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of in the Department, and submit himself 

to the orders of the said Government, or of the officer or officers under whom he shall 
from time to time be placed by the authority of the said Government. 

4. The said ’ shall continue in the 

service of the Government, at any place or places to which he may be sent by the 
officer placed over him as hereinafter mentioned, subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained. 

5. He, the said ^ ... _ . -V.:’- r/be time 

of his service, shall employ himself wholly, efficiently, and > ■ -■ i ^ orders 

and instructions of the said Government, or of the officer or officers who may be 
placed over him, in the improvement, care, and general management of the forests, 
and in the formation of nurseries and plantations ; and for that purpose shall, to the 
best of his skill and knowlefige, superintend all operations and work connected with 
the said forests, and take the charge and manigement of the forests, as lie may be 
directed by the said Government, or by such officer or officers, and shall do all other 
acts, matters, and things, and discharge all duties which may be required of him by 
the said Government, or by such officer or officers, to he done in his capacity as an 
officer of the Forest Department, and shall, in addition thereto, make himself in other 
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respects generally useful in his calling, as may be rec[uired by the G-overimient, or by 
such officer or officers aforesaid, and also shall, to the utmost of his skill, instruct and 
train the natives and others who may be placed under him, and as he may be 
required by the Government, or such officer or officers, in forestry, and all duties 
connected with the management of the forests, 

6 . IDiiring his said service, the said shall 

not on any pretence absent himself therefrom, without having first obtained the 
permission of the officer or officers under whom he shall be placed, or, in case of 
sickness or inevitable accident, without obtaining, whenever possible, a sufficient 
medical certificate tliat he is unable to perform the duties of his office, and he shall 
not, during the said service, on his own account or otherwise, cither directly or 
indirectly, carry on, or be concerned in, any trade, tmffic, or business wliatsoovcr, but 
shall devote his whole time and attention to the duties for which he is engaged. 

7 . It is further agreed that the said shall at 

all times during the said service well, truly, and faithfully account for and pay over 
or deliver to the proper agent or agents of the Government authorized to receive the 
same, all monies, goods, wares, merchandises, materials, and effects, documents, and 
reports, which shall at any time come to Jus hands, or be under his charge on account 
of the said Government. He shall also, during his continuance in the service, well 
and truly conform to all the rules and regulations of the Department of the service to 
which he shall belong, and also conform to and obey all such orders and directions as 
he shall from time to time receive from Government, or such officer or officers as 
aforesaid, at a place where he shall from time to time be stationed. 

8 . And it is hereby fui'ther agreed that, in case the said 

shall be guilty of any insubordination, drunkenness, or othei* intem- 
perance, misconduct, or disobedience of orders, or shall be guilty of any breach or 
non-observance or of any of the matters herein contained, then, and 

in any of the said ■■ ^ ^ lawful for the said Government, or any of their 

officers having authority from the said Government for tliat purpose, to discharge him 
from the said service, and he shall and will thereupon, forthwith, upon being so dis- 
charged, peaceably and quietly, in an orderly manner, leave the service. 

9. And the Secretary of State in Council agrees that, upon condition that the said 

shall keep the several matters herein contained on his part, 
and shall be able to perform, and shall actually perform, the services hereinbefore 
mentioned, but not otherwise, there shall be paid to liiui by Government, during the 
time of his service in India, a salary at and after the rate of 250 rapees per month, to be 
paid monthly in India, commencing from the day of his signature of this agreement, 
provided he embarks for India within the time specified by the Secretary of State in 
Council for his so doing. And it is further agreed that the said 
shall, on joining the station to which he may first be posted in India, become entitled 
to all the rights and privileges in respect of pay and promotion accorded to Officers of 
the Forest Drj 1 y Ike rules i '’ ' ' ' '^'u* the time being, and to leave 

of absence r.:.-:! i\: i.-.;!Ldon or ■ leave and pension rules of the 

Uncovenan-! ..-i ■‘t;- i time be' ,ime of his service shall be com- 

puted from the day of his joining the said station. 

^ 10. And it is furthe ■ .i 1 3 said shall and 

will, on his arrival in I ' . . . study those native languages which may be 

prescribed by the Government under which he is serving, and that no rise of his pay 
or promotion will take ■ 1 an examination in one of these 

languages, as may be ; ■ ■ ■ . ^ • ■ ■ . ■ 

11 . In case the said ^ shall bo discharged from the said 

service on account of insubordination, or drunkenness or other intemperance, or mis- 
conduct, or by reason of any breacli or non-observance of any of the matters herein 
contained, he shall reptiy to the said Secretary of State in Council any sum which he 
may have received by way of passage-money ; and in case he shall absent himself from 
his said service wit’. • , fbresaid, or, in case of sickness, 
without forwarding . f ■ : / ‘ the fact to the Officer or Officers 

under whom he shal ■ • . pay to or for the use of the said Secretary of 

State in Council the sum of one day’s pay which would then have accrued due had he 
performed his duty for every day^he shall be so absent. 

12. All such sums as may be due from the said , as 

afhresaicl, to Govei'nment shall be paid -as and by way of liquidated damages and the 
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said^ ghffill and will, upon demand, forthwith pay such 

liquidated damages to any person to whom he may be directed by the said Govern- 
ment to pay the same, or it shall be lawful for the said Government to deduct the same 
out of any money which may be due to him from them, either under these presents 
or on any account whatever. 

13. And it is also agreed by and between the parties to these presents, that the 
proceedings, lettep, and reports of the Governor-General of India in Council, or any 
of tlie Governors in Council, or other Governor or Government in India, or any of them, 
or any of their agents or^oflicers, or any copies or extracts thereof, which shall he sent 
to the Secretary of State in Council, or ofheially to any of the officers or servants on the 
establishment of the Secretary of State in Council in England, or to any officers in the 
Indian Service of Her Majesty in tlie East Indies or elsewhere, in any way relating 
to the sums of money paid or to be paid to tlie said 
under these presents, or relating to the conduct of the said 

in the East Indies, or to any matter in any way relating to the premises, shall be received 
as conclusive evidence of any matter therein contained or referred to in any action or 
suit at law or in equity, or in any legal proceedings by or between the parties to these 
presents, or in any way relating thereto. 

In witness whereof, the said , and 

and , being two Members of the Council of India, have 

hereunto set their hands, the day and year first above written. 

Signed by the above-named 
in the presence of 
Signed by the above-named 
being two Members of the Council of India, 
in the presence of 

III. Extkaots feom the Kules* for the Graht of Leave of Absence 
AND Pensions to ‘Unoovenanted Servaitts in India. 

(See pages 62 and 63.) 


Memorandum of the Tests to which Nominees will be subjected, and of the 
Teums and Conditions on which they will be admitted into the Telegraph 
Department op the Government of India. 


Nominees must be of pure European descent or British-borii subjects, and must bo 
of not less than 18 nor more than 24 years of age on the day appointed for the 
beginning of the fij'st of the educational examinations referred to below. 

A nominee will be required, immediately after receiving a nomination^ to furnish a 
certificate showing the date of his birth, and also a certificate of good cnndiict for the 
previous two years ; and he must be passed by the Medical Board of this Office as 

I ' , ■ r. ■^titution sufficiently vigorous to withstand fatigue and exposure in a 

ii- y ■ ■ the medical examination taking place, at his option, either immedi- 
ately after his nomination, or at any other time previous to his attending the educational 
examination next to be referred to, of the time and place of which due notice will be 
given to him, and the subjects of which, as well as the prescribed maximum and 
mai’ks for each subject, will be as follows : — 

Minimum that 

Subjects. • Marks, will be allowed 

Writing in English from dictation, for which no mar^ ^ count, 

will he given, but failure in which will at once dis- 
qualify a candidate. 

History. ' 

English 250 I 

Boman 250 I 

Indian 2o0 | 

Greek .. * •• ) 

N.B. — Two at least of these historical sidtjects must be 
taken up in order that any marks obtained in them 
should county 

* N.B. These are subject to alteration from time to Ume by the Government of India, under ibe 
sanction of the Seci'Ctary of State, 
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SUBJEOIS. 

Geography, 

Indian 

General 

Maihematics. 

Aritlimetic, including sc[Tiaro and cube root 

Mensuration 

Book-keeping 

Euclid, I., II., III., ly., and YI. books 

Algebra, to quadratic equations 

Plane trigonometry, including lieigbts and distances, 

and tbe use of logarithmic tables 

Higher Mathematics 

Languages. 

Latin 

Greek 

Any one or two of tlie following modern languages, 
mz. French, German, Italian, Hindustani; not 
more than two modern languages being pennitted 
to be taken up 

— Full marks may he scored in one language. 
Drawing, 

Freehand 

Mechanical 

Physios. 

Chemistry .. 

Electricity and Magnetism 

Heat, Light, and Sound 



Minimam that 

Marks. 

will be allowed 


to count. 

350 1 
350 j 

■ 350 

450 

250 

250 

100 

250 

100 

450 

200 

450 

200 

G50 

300 

1500 

150 

500 

100 

500 

100 


500 

200 

250 

100 

250 

100 

500 

150 

500 

150 

500 

150 


A nominee may either be examined in all, or may choose in which of the above 
subjects he will be examined ; but an aggregate minimum of 3000 marks must in 
either- case be obtained. Nominees should give notice in writing, some time before 
the beginning of the examination, of the subjects which they will take up. 

Of nominees who may fulfil the above conditions, and may be reported by the 
Ikaminers to be sufficiently deserving, so many as may be needed to fill the appoint- 
m^ts offered for competition will be selected in the order of the aggregate marks 
gained by them. These selected Candidates will he required to prepare for furtlier 
examinations. With this view eaclj, unless hy special permission from this office left 
to make his own arrangements for subsequent technical instruction, must attend a 
physical class or classes approved hy the Secretary of State, for further instruction in 
Math^atiqs, Chemistry, Electricity, and other branches of Piiysieal Science connected 
with Electric Telegraphy, and must produce a certificate of ‘having done so to the 
satisfaction of the teacher. He will then be subjected to a test examination in all these 
several subjects. ^ Also, cither previously or subsequently to the said test examination, 
he must place himself under an authorized telegraph engineer, to be named by the 
becretary of State, for the puipose of receiving instruction in the practical construction 
01 telegi-aph lines, testing, &c., and must obtain from the said engineer a like certificate 
or satisfactory attendance. 

Not less than six months must he spent in the physical class, and not less than 
four months in the study of practical construction. 

TJe sum of XOO^. (one hundi-ed pounds) to cover all expenses of college fees, &c 
will be panted to him, or to trustees on his behalf, on his or their (as the case may 
be) signing a bond and giving security for the refund of the same in the event of his 
eitner lailmg to pass satisfactory final examinations in the prescribed subjects of studv 
on the expiration of the proscribed peiiods, or to proceed to India in duo course. 

examinations, nominees must sign covenants with the 

“a atelteitllatoe “ to India within 

Any nominee, however, who may be reported by the Examiner in Physical Science 
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at tile final examination to be possessed of high proficiency, •will, as a special privilege, 
be allowed to spend three months extra in an additional course for the purpose of 
q[ualifying himself in the practice and principles of making delicate electrical measure- 
ments and tests, and will be granted 50^. to pay his fees and other expenses while so 
doing. This sum •will not, however, be paid until the additional course is completed, 
nor without production of a certificate from the conductor of the course that it has 
been properly attended. 

100^. (one hundred pounds) will be allowed to each successful nominee as passage 
money. 

On arrival in India the nominee will join the Telegraph Department as Assistant 
Superintendent of the dth Class. 


Revised Organization and Annual Salaries of the Superior Grades of the Indian 
Telegraph Establishment. 


1 Director General 

1 Deputy Director-General 
4 First-class Superintendents 
8 Second-class „ 

7 Third-class „ 

88 ^Assistant Superintendents of 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Grades 


£. 


£. 



£. 

BOOO, 

rising to 3600. 




1800, 

jj 

2160 by annual increments 

of 60. 

1260, 

)} 

1800 

u 

j, 

80. 

960, 


1200 



60. 

720, 

» 

900 

J) 


36. 

240, 


500. 





In addition to the above, iibeml allowances are granted for travelling, &c. 


W. T. Thornton, 

Secretary, 

India Office, Public Works Department. 

Brd February, 1870. 

P.S. — The next of the Educational Examinations referred to in the second paragraph 
of this Memorandum will begin on the 1st of September 1870. The number of 
appointments then open to competition will be 

N.B. — The normnation list is closed for some time to come. 


yec 
of ■ 



second; and those dra 
vacancies occur, not by 


• *n in tbe fonrth grade on 24 Oi. per annum, increased to 2?0i!. after one 
examination in a vernacular language, &o. Every additional year 
a further increase of 30J., until they obtain tiie maximum of 500J. per 
■nged or shortened in special cases. 

— grade; those drawing 360L, in the 

Superintendents are only made as 
/. ■ . ■ to give ^eat claim, but by merit. 


No. 1, Yol. IV. 


G 


[Don.^tions. 
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LIST OF DO]S"ATIO]SrS FOE 1866-1868. 


£ s, (J, 

The Earl of Kellie .. 25 0 0 

tH.H. The Thakore of BliovTnngger, KO.S.1 100 0 0 

Sir George Pollock . . ^ 5 (J 0 

H.H. The Takore of Eajcote .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 0 0 

H.H. The Rao of Kutcli 100 0 0 

fH.H. Bahdur Khan 100 0 0 

By Donations ■under 5/ ■ 11 14 0 


LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE PBEMANENT FUND, 


Rs. A. J 

Oowasjee Jehangir Readymoney, 

Esq., O.S.1 1000 0 I 

H.H. TheRaoofKntch .. .. 1000 0 ' 

i’H. H. The Maharajah of Indore 1000 0 i 

H. JT. T r ^ 200 0 

Sir.! ■ . i\ ... 50 0 

tHon. Abdoola Sasoon . , . . 250 0 

P. Hormuajee Oama, Esq 500 0 

D. Hormngee Oama, Esq. . . . . 500 0 

Onraetjee Eramjee, Esq 10 0 

Dhunjeeshaw Merwanjee, Esq. . . 5 0 

Nusservanjee Ruttonjee, Esq. . . 2 0 

Dadabhai Pestonjee Karangea, 

Esq 2 0 

Einshaw Dorahjee Meheia, Esq. 51 0 

Dorabjee Sorabjee Oapadia, Esq. 10 0 

Krishnaiao Bapu Jelang, Esq. .. 10 0 

Bapnjee Oowasjee, Esq 5 0 

Ed’oljee Maneckjee Yat^a, Esq. 10 0 

Moraba Balajee, Esq. 5 0 

RnatomjeePestonjee Vakeel, Esq. 2 0 

Ardaseer IV 2 0 

Harjeewa' I.’ ..* ; . I. ■ 1 0 

Balkisoii ^ ’ I ■ '. ■ IQsq. .. 10 

Govindra- ■ ■ . I > . .. 10 

Mahomed Alee, J'jaq 10 

Lalbhoy Dayabhoy, Esq 10 

Pandoorung Gunoba, Esq 2 0 

Sitaram Pandoorung, Esq 10 

Manecklal Kakoobhoy, Esq. . , 2 0 

Mahahdewrao Trimbuckjee, Esq. 1 0 

Luximon Gunpat, Esq 10 

Kaleat Klka, Esq 2 0 j 

Anbaidas Bbagwandas, Esq. . . 10 

Toolseedasa Hurgowandass, Esq. 1 0 1 

Eramjee Merwanjee Dantra, Esq. 1 0 ' 

Suxeef Sale Mahomed, Esq. ... 20 0 i 

P. M, De Silva, Esq 15 0 . 

M. E. De Silva, Esq 5 () 

Eramjee Merwanjee, Esq 5 0 j 


Rs. A. 

hTakhoda Mahomed Alee Eogay, 

Esq 100 0 

Venayeckrao Jagonath Sankerset, 

Esq 50 0 

Messrs. Ghelabhoy Khanbhoy, and 

Bros 20 0 

Q. ’•--•p-neger,Esq. 7 0 

: ■' I • . , ‘ Assajee 

Vayde, Esq 15 0 

Dorabjee Sorabjee Baiiajee, Esq . , 50 0 

Somnarayen Namarnyen, JEsq. .. 10 0 

Laljeebhoy Hemanee,* Esq. . . 15 0 
Rahimoobhoy Dhuramsey, Esq . . 25 0 

Ladhabhoy Dewjea Esq 10 0 

Molidina Soomar, E^q 5 0. 

Khalpban Abdoola, Esq 20 0 

Sachoobhoy Khakee, Esq. . . . . 25 0 

Hurjee Jamal, Esq 10 0 

Km-embhoy Ebrahira, Esq . . , .. 25 0 

Khalakdina K.hnlpl an. E.^q. .. 25 0 

Ebmhim I'ula.er -Midifnr.e-i, Esq. 10 0 

Hassambhoy Daya, Esq 10 0 

Alana Nanjee, Esq 25 0 

Khoja Peerbhoy Assar, Esq. . . 25 0 

Ladhabhoy Rajabalee, Esq. .. 15 0 

Hajeebhoy Laljee Soomar, Esq. . . 25 0 

Khakeeblioy Nensey, Esq 25 0 

Treebhowaitdass Dwarkadass, 

Esq. . . . . 5 0 

2 0 
50 0 
15 0 
100 0 
100 0 
50 0 
20 0 
25 0 


Hormusjee Dorabjee Boocbia, Esq. 
pi-.,. .. y -/rblioy, Esq. .. 
!’ < ■ . ■ . Gama, Esq. .. 

.'■.!s P 

Gursetjee Dosaabhoy Mcaca, Esq. 
Soonderrao Raghoonath, Esq. . . 
Pestonjee Muueherjee Wahdia, 

Esq. 

Sorabjee Oowasjee Panwale, Esq. 


7 0 
20 0 


t Tnoluding 1015. Subscription aa T.ife Member of the Association, 
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Rs A. 

Bombay Koyal Mill employes , , 101 0 

Nusaerwanjee K Baloocha, Esq. 10 0 

Hormusjee Rustomjee, Esq. 5 0 

Bustomjee Naoroji, Esq 10 

The lumandaxs of Khatow & Oo. . 10 6 

S. S. Katilkar, Esq 10 

JSTaro S. Alhiankar, Esq 10 

Nilkant W. Chatney, Esq 10 

Vishnoo Bhaw Paukerponker, 

Esq 10 

Ghopal Shastri Gliate, Esq. . . 10 


Maliadew Shaatree Gosliee, Esq, 0 12 


Rs. A. 

Gunpal Luxmon Gmipatrao, Esq. 1 0 

Pestonjee Cawasjee, Esq 10 
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MEETING, HBLB AT BOMBAY, DBOEMBBR 22, 1869. 

VENAYEKRAO JUGGONTHJEE SUNKBRSETT, Esq., 

IN THE Chair, 

A General Meeting of tlie Bombay Brancli of the East India Association was held on 
’22nd December, 1869, at the Fraraji Oowasji Institute, Mr. Venayekrao Jugqonthjbb 
SiTNKERSETT, oue of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. In opening the proceedings he 
said : — 

We have met here to-day to hear a paper which my friend Mr. Pherozshaw Mehta 
will presently read to you on the subject of Grants-in-Aid. Tlie paper will speak for 
itself, and will, T have no donbt, be a valuable addition to the papers which are printed 
under the auspices of the East India Association. If the members will be induced to 
contribute their quota towards the Journal, we shall be handing to posterity productions 
which will be interesting ^and instructive. When the inauguration of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association took place, I stated in my remarks the great 
assistance this body will be giving to the Government, and I have no donbt that the 
example which Mr. Pherozshaw, the able and energetic Honoraiy Secretary, has shown 
will he an incentive for many to follow him. I will now introduce to you Mr. Mehta, 
who will read his paper. 

Mr. Pherozshaw M, Mehta then read a Pap)er 

Oil the Qrant-in-Aid System in the Presidency of Bombaiu 

When I read my paper on the Educational System in the Presidency of Bombay 
before the East India Association in London, I found myself under little or no 
necessity of vindicating the morality or policy of educating the natives of India. It 
aeemed to me that I should have imposed on myself a work of pure supererogation, if 
I had undertaken any such task. I should have been slashing and fighting away at 
Quixotic phantom-giants. Only a little while before, a book bad been published 
which, though its writer modestly judged it a siccissirmts hortm^ yet was hailed from 
all sides as containing an admirably trustworthy and genuine brew of the concentrated 
quintessence of “the Ideas of the Day on Policy.’* On referring to its chapter on 
Indian Policy, I found that Mr. O. Buxton had thus described the leading idea on the 
subject: — “The great principle which distinguishes our government of India from 
that of almost any other dependency by any other conquerors, is the idea that' we are 
to govern her, first and foremost, not for our own good, but for that of her own people. 
Despite many exceptions and many drawbacks, this noble principle has been strongly 
grasped by the British rulers of India, and has in very truth been the life-blood of 
their policy.” At that time my own studies and observations had all combined to 
verify this description. Since my,,jetum, however, to this country, the conviction has 
forced itself upon me that the party which ridicule this principle as based upon a 
hysterical system of sentimental morality, and sometimes condescend to warn both 
their countrymen and ourselves on the terrible results of so self-destructive a policy, is 
not a very inconsiderable or uninfluential section of the Anglo-Indian community. It 
is true that they do not represent, so to speak, the party “ in power but they certainly 
form a very compact and powerful opposition party They systematically set their 
face against all measures at all calculated to train the natives of India up to the 
highest standard of the civilization of the day. They condemn in no measured terms 
the impolicy or inexpediency of imparting a liberal education to them. They solemnly 
shake their heads at the progress which the educational institutions have already 
made. They are overborne— perhaps more with sorrow than with anger — at the 
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dimeDsions whicli tlie educational budget has already been allowed to assume to the 
detriment of works of more solid and undoubted utility. Their cherished ideal of 
government in India is a perpetual ' ' “ ' 1 1 • ■itriarchal government whicli 

would assure to each of its subjects or : . of the primitive happiness of 

the golden times, i.e, “ The happiness of beasts with lower pleasures, and of beasts 
with lower pains, to paraphrase it in the language of historical reality. 

I liave referred to the existence of this party — Jesuistical in its aims and opinions, 
without the Jesuistical organization — ^not with any object of undertaking a refutation 
of their creed, of pointing out to them that, if they studied the comparative history 
even of Western civilizations, they would find that the fallacies on which all their 
arguments and their reasonings depend, have been long since exploded ; that the only 
difference between the imbecile morality which they deride and the practical expe- 
diency which they invoke, is only one of degree, inasmnch as morality is the ex- 
pediency proclaimed, not by the partial and narrow-sighted view of life taken by 
individual presumption, hut the expediency woven into the very warp and woof of 
the growing weh of civilization by the tentative and . .-ii- • cumulative 

experience of r generations — ^in short, i ■ ' . ' - U far-sighted 

expediency; 'i ■■ o them that the maxim is applicable with respect not 

only to tire rr . > ‘ : life, to the relations between private families, but also 

to the larger social relations of that larger community of nations. 

My sole object in referring to them is to state from the beginning that this enthe 
paper rests npon the assumption that it is the duty^ and interest of the English rule in 
India to initiate the natives into the fullest and highest mysteries of modern civiliza- 
tion, and to promote a system of public instruction commensurate with this aim. 

Starting' from this point of view, it would be ungrateful to ignore or deny the great 
efforts that have been already made, and the great results that have been already 
achieved, in the cause of the advancement of native education. Especially we must 
not forget that when the problem was first taken into hand, there were formidable 
objections to be overcome ; there were uncertain experiments to be hazarded. The 
first forty years may be characterized as years of gr(jping and stumbling in the dark. 
In the year 1854:, however, it was thought that the time had arrived for a safe induc- 
l*.. ,. . p . inauguration of a system founded npon them. The great 

I ! II- patch of 1854 was accordingly issued. I propose in this paper to 

discuss one of its main features, mz, the Glrant-in-Aid system which it introduced in 
India. 

The Despatch was not unworthy of that peculiar body of statesmen from whom it 
emanated. It possessed not a few of the merits of a weighty State-document, oai-efully 
meditated and carefully worded. Its review of all the past experience on the subject 
was just and impartial ; it summed it up in a series of clear, concise utterances at 
once weighty and dispassionate. It traced with a sure and rapid hand a system for 
the future, perfect in itself and in all its parts. Thus it conrerred an incalculable 
benefit on the cause of Indian education by pronouncing for the primary introduction 
of Western literature and science, as against the antiquated, though valuable, lore o f 
the East, It closed the long-continued controversy between the Anglicists and the 
Vernacularists by declaring for a proper co-ordination of both the English and Ver- 
naculars of the country. It directed a departmental organization for public instruc- 
tion, without altogether discarding the aid and advice of the amateur boards and 
councils which had till then reigned. It propounded a regularly developing series of 
elementary schools, High schools and colleges, and crowned the whole edifice with a 
university. 

While laying down such a comprehensive programme of public instruction, the 
Despatch almost rises into a sort of grave eloquence not devoid of a generous enthu- 
siasm, ^ But one step more, however, and the comprehensiveness is forgotten, and the 
enthusiasm wanes away. With merits which we have pointed out above, essentially 
English, the Despatch, as soon as it proceeds to devise ways and means to eaiTy out 
its vast scheme, is marred by faults also essentially English. It no sooner promul- 
gates its sanguine and symmetrical programme than it hastens to impress the “ impos- 
sibility of government alone doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate 
means for the education of the natives of India.’’ It complacently oongmtulates 
itself upon the progress which has been already made, and the satisfactory state of 
most of the schools and colleges already established, particularly that of the institu- 
tions for the higher classes of education, institutions where value is rather specu- 
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lative to the soi-disant practical j)eople, and whose cost is considerable. It soon works 
itself up into the belief that all that is really necessary to be done could be done 
by a system which would enable the Government to dole out its pecuniary grants 
most slowly and -■ \ id then the adoption of the Grant-in- Aid system, 

with respect to ■ . ^ was advocated r* irresistible to an 

English mind. *‘It has been carried ont in this ■ Despatch, “with 

very great success.” In his book on the Study of History,' Lord Babingbroke has 
remarked that “There is scai*oely any folly or vice more epidemical among the sons 
of men than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the people of each country 
are apt to prefer themselves to those of any other, and to make their own customs and 
manners and opinions the standard of right and wrong, of true and false.” 

Driven by these powerful motives, the Despatch grasps hold convulsively of the 
Grant-in-Aid system, and proclaims it the best thing in the world for the just and. 
proper promotion of native education. 

I have said in my former paper that it is the peculiar misfortune of India that she 
is liable to suffer from a double set of errors of the most opposite kinds. She is 
debarred from the benefit of English institutions, which she has urgent need of, 
while others are forced upon her, which are entirely unsuited to her circumstances. 
In the present case the bitterness of the reflection is not assuaged by the conviction 
that even in its native country the days of the Graut-in-Aid system are probably 
numbered, and the reasons which recommended its introduction there will sooner or 
later, perhaps, cease to exist. However this may he, it is not dilficult to show that 
the conditions which alone justified the trial of Ty-'’--"! have never 

existed, arid do not exist, in India — viz, Istly, the • , i ^ ^ ■ the general 

J ' 1 ■■■ ' ’ J h-..' 'ages of education j* 2ndly, the existence of a more or less complete 

. ■ . . set of colleges and grammar-schools ; and 8rdly, the necessity for 

the recognition of a denominational system of education. 

I. _ The absence of the first condition will he hardly denied by Englishmen, whose 
sole justification for a conquest has been said to lie in that very circumstance, by 
an impartial critic, like Mons. Louis Blanc. But, in truth, the perception of the 
direct and indirect enlightening benefits of a general, particularly a general liberal 
education, is very faint indeed among the mass of the natives of India. The old 
systems of Society and Government never allowed any large scope for it. And 
since the advent of the English, its growth is still in its infancy. At any mte, it is 
not so far advanced as to induce people to invest money to any large extent in pro- 
fitable educational institutions, especially of the higher order. And it is very rarely 
indeed that in any other country of the world High schools and colleges have been 
started by private enterprise, except at distant intervals of time. ‘ 

II. TJiis brings us to the second condition we have laid down. The tried of the 

Grant-in-Aid system was possible in England, only because it then already possessed 
'■ J nd colleges, magnificently endowed by some of its old liberal 

dignitaries. And perhaps it is not totally uninstnictivo to remark 
here that even these endownaents were founded more with a view to the promotion of 
theological zeal, than from any appreciation of tl^e unmixed benefits of education, as 
education, or mental cultivation. But, however prompted, there they were, thesei^ 
fine establishments, for pm-poses whioli, though they might have been originally 
collateral, were now at least the principal ones. How, what did the Directors find 
corresponding to them in the Bombay Presidency when they issued their Despatch ? 
We shall give them the benefit, or otherwise, of reviewing the principal soiools and 
colleges established by Government — not as they existed in 1854, but as they flourish 
at the present moment. How let us take first of all the High schools, which, according 
to the programme sketched out iu the Despatch, were to teach up to the Matriculation 
standard of the University. They would then correspond to i \ * j- 

schools of England, such as Eton, Bugby, Harrow, Wes:'. '■ > I . 

lyc^es of France, such as some of the great lyc^es of Paris-— Louis the Grand, 
Hapol^on, Saint Louis, Bonaparte, &o, Let us now compare the state of our High 
schools with that of one of these schools, e. g. the Lycee Saint Louis, so ably poi*trayed < 
by the masterly hand of Mr. Matthew Arnold. A French lycee will serve better for 
our pm’po^ than one of the English grammar-schools — ^for there is an organization 
and precision about the former, of which the latter are mostly devoid. As our 
schools will he more easily described by negatives, we shall take the principal features 
of the lyc^e and see if we can trace them iu our schools. 
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Tlie Lyc^e Saint Louis, first of all, is located in a handsome, commodious, and 
comfortable building, admirably adapted to meet all the wants of a school of 800 boys. 
Its sanitary arrangements, its conveniences for recreation and exercise are carefully 
looked to, though entailing heavy expense on the Government. Now, to take the 
largest of our High -school buildings, that of the Central school— the most that could 
be said of it would be that It got built up somehow, and therefore let it stand. There 
are repeated complaints in the Director of Public Instruction’s Beports of its being in 
a ruinous state. It hardly accommodates all its pupils, much less the numerous 
candidates who are qualified to enter it, but are obliged to be refused for want of 
space. As to sanitary arrangements, there are none ; and the same remark may be 
repeated as to any arrangements for recreation and exercise. . Some of the Mofussil 
High schools have lately been provided with new buildings. But it seems as if the 
designs were got made for them under the imperative condition that there should be 
four walls and a covering on the top, and nothing else. 

Next, Saint Louis is a complete boarding-school, which onr schools do not even 
pretend to be. There was some excnse formerly for not venturing upon the experi- 
ment of resident schools ; there were grave reasons for doubting their eventual success. 
But now that it has been abundantly shown, e.g. in the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges, 
that facilities for residence in the schools themselves, under certain conditions, are 
eagerly demanded and would be largely availed of, there is not a vestige of an excuse 
for any further delay in taking the necessary steps for establishing at least a few 
model" . 1'“ Independently of educational reasons, there is a social and 

apolit - 1 . I ■■ ■■■■ .. " boarding-schools in India. As I have said elsewhere, the 

formation of a school and university e&prit de cor^s would go far tow -y- --’ ■ 

a national espidt de corps which would work powerfully upon the ■ 
caste and creed, and melt them under tire warmth generated by the ’ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

of young minds. 

We shall now compare the teaching staffs of the lyc^es and onr High schools. It is 
now generally admitted on all hands that the efficiency of a school depends, in a great 
measure, upon its teaching power. France makes provision for this urgent need in 
its famous Ecole Normale Superieure. “ Its pupils at present number 110 ; they are 
all bursars, holding a scholarship of 40/. a-year, which entirely provides for the cost 
of their maintenance. The course is a three years’ course. To compete, a youth 
must, in tlie first place, be over eighteen years of age, and under twenty-four; must 
produce a medical certificate that be has no bodily infirmity unfitting him for the 
function of teacher, and a good-conduct certificate from his school. He must enter 
into an engagement to devote himself, if admitted, for ten years to the service of 
public instruction, and he must hold the degree of bachelor of arts, if he is a candidate 
in the literary section of the school ; of bachelor of sciences, if in the scientific.” I 
may mention here that in the French schools no master or professor is allowed to 
teach in any other subject except that in which he has qualified himself. The 
successful candidates run a course of tlirce years, as I said before, during which 
their intellectual training is carried to a very high degree, with a special eye for the 
future function which tliey are bound to undertake. The salary of a professor in a 
French lycee varies from 7500 francs or 300/. a-year, to 8500 francs or 140/. a-year. 
In this manner France gets its teachers picked out from the ^Ute of the lycees, and 
trained specially in the most elaborate manner. Let ns look now at the other picture. 
Till lately there was no Nomal school at all, unless we are obliged to designate as 
such some bungling attempts at “ some such sort of thing,” as Lord Dundreary would 
say. Since the transformation, however, of the Poona and Ahmedabad Yernacular 
Colleges into training schools, a more serious attempt may be admitted to have been 
made. But, after all, what are these training schools and colleges ? For it must be 
remembered that Normal colleges are worse than useless, if they have not the best 
materiel of the schools and do not carry the training of the pupils to the highest 
educational standard that prevails in the country. The Poona and Ahmedabad 
training schools have no such conditions of entrance as we said above were exacted 
by the Ecole Nomale. And no wonder, for they have got no such bnrsarships as 
at the Ecole Normale, and which, as we saw above, “ entirely provides for the cost of the 
maintenance of the pupils.” As constituted at' present, i. e. as ordinary schools of very 
modest pretensions indeed, they are useful in no other respect, except perhaps in that 
of teaching the expencnoe of costly failures. And meanwhile the schools suffer from 
a universal want of efficient teachers. The posts of head masters are, some of them, 
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held by university graduates of fair abilities ; all the other posts, badly remunerated, 
are filled by young men who hardly know anything more than the pupils they are 
called upon to train. The disorganized state of these schools, of which such repeated 
complaints are to be met with in the reports of the Inspectors, is fundamentally 
owing to this circumstance. Indeed it is a hopeless destiny for these schools, unless 
they permanently secure a more thoroughly disciplined and better paid staff of 
masters. 

We may now proceed to the comparison of the programmes of studies. And here 
it may very properly be said tliat tables of matters to he taught afford a very unsafe 
criterion, where there are no efficient professors to teach them. Still it is not without 
its use to compare the points which are attempted to be attained in these programmes. 
The programme of a French lyc^e which, being fixed by authority, is the same 
throughout the whole country, is precise and definite. A lycee has eight classes, of 
which the lowest two, i, e, the eighth and the seventh, would coincide with the classes 
of our Anglo-Vernacular schools,’’ the rest with tliose of our High schools. To pass 
from one class into another takes a year, and a boy may generally enter at tlie ago 
of eigl)t years. After this preliminary explanation we will take a rapid view of the 
pro^’amme itself. To borrow again from Mr. Arnold, who leaves us no escape out 
of his style, ajjt, pure, and crystalline : this is his description of it. The very good 
exercise of learning by heart, from the classics of the motlier tongue, begins from the 
lowest class and is continued to the top of the school. Latin begins in the clmse de 
huitieme^ and is carried further in septi^ie. After septihne begins another division. 
Here begins Greek and also the study of the modern languages. These may be 
English, German, Spanish, or Italian, according to the wants of the localities and the 
wishes of the parents. Drawing and singing are likewise obligatory matters of in- 
struction in the French lycees, and are not paid for as extras. Two hours a week are 
on an average given to. each. Drawing is taught as a matter of science, not of amuse- 
ment, and the pupil is carried through a strict course from outline up to ornament 
and model drawing. 

“ The fifth class reads our old friend Cornelius Nepos, but it reads also authors not 
much, I think, in use in our schools, Justin, jElian, and Lucian. The division of 
lessons is the same here and in the sixth class ; ten classes, as they are called, a week, 
and two hours of singing, one of drawing, and two of gymnastics. A class lasts two 
hours ,* so this gives (not counting gymnastics) twenty-three hours of lessons in the 
week. The classes are thus divided : seven classes and a half (fifteen hours) of classics ; 
one class (two hours) of history and geography; two half classes (two hours) for 
modern language ; one half (one hour) for arithmetic. 

In qxtatrUmie^ Latin prosody in the classical instruction, geometry in the scientific, 
appear as new subjects. An hour less is in this form given to classics, an horn- more 
to mathematics. An liour more is given to drawing. 

“A divisional examination and the boy passes into humanities. In iroisihne, Latin 
verse begins ; and here, for the first time in the school, Homer appears. Among the 
books read in extracts by this form I noticed Terence, Isocrates, Plutai'ch’s Morals, and 
the Greek Fathers. Mathematics now get four hours a week ; history, which we have 
just seen dividing its class ■; - :^ets the whole two houi'S ; geography and 

modern languages become ;,<i .■ i ■ ,,i i- the first with one hour a week, the second 
with two. Music is reduced to one horn*. The number of lesson-hours has thus risen 
from twenty-four to twenty-six. 

“ In seconder the same proportion between sciences and letters ; but in sciences the 
programme is now algebra, geometry, and natural history, instead of arithmetic and 
geometry. The Agricola of Tacitus, the easier Dialogues of Plato, the easier Orations 
of D‘; ■ '1 ■■■■•' a" among the hooks read. 

■■ 'I ■ ■■ I \ - 3 s into our sixth form, called with the French from old time not 

first class, but * olasse de rMtorique,^ In the mother tongue the pupil studies the Pensees 
of Pascal, the Oraisons funfehres of Boasuet, La Bruyhre, Fenelon’s Lettre a T Acadmio 
Frannaise, Buffon’s Discours sur le Style, Voltaire's Siecle de Louis XIV., Boileau’s 
Art Poetique and La Fontaine's Fables. Letters have eight out of the ten classes 
in Rh^torique, which is the great classical form of the school. Sciences have only one 
class divided between geometry and cosmography." 

Whatever differences of opinion there may he on points of detail and arrangement, 
this is a programme which *any system of secondary instruction may well be proud of. 
If we had some High schools at all professing to carry out such a scheme, we might 
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well be justified in resting content witli them. But is it so ? We shall allow some of 
the Public Instruction Reports to enlighten us on the point. We find the following in 
the Report for 1865-6. “ Even were the High schools more universally efficient than 
they are at present as manufactories of matriculated students, I should not be satisfied,” 
says the Director, with this result. The High schools, in order to play their part, re- 
quire to be characterized by a literary and classical spirit such as we find in the ^eat 
public schools in England. They should send up boys to the Colleges not only just 
able to pass University entrance examination, but also imbued with a fair amount of 
English literature, and thorouglily grounded in the rudiments of Sanscrit or Latin (to 
which I would humbly add at least one of the two modern European languages, French 
or German).” “ Up to this time,” says another part of the Report, “ men as a rule 
have seriously commenced their classical languages only after entering the College. It 
was hoped that before this the High schools would have made arrangements to enable 
their schohirs to take up classical languages to their Matriculation examination. As 
yet they have not done so. No undergraduate has joined the College after having ma- 
triculated in either Latin or Sanscrit.” In liis Report of 1866-67, the Dhector remarks, 
“ In speaking generally of the bacikward condition of the Government High Schools 
of this Presidency, I refer (among other things) to the raw and uncultivated state of 
even these passed (i, e. matriculated) candidates who come to the College with very little 
general knowledge, without taste or literary feeling, and generally without even the 
rudiments of a classical language; and next, to the inaccurate way in which English 
is taught in the High schools, as testified by the mistakes of idiom and grammar wliich 
cling to the University students throughout their career, and which only a few of the 
best graduates even ultimately succeed in shaking ofi*,” 

After the High schools we come to the Colleges. It were useless to detain our- 
selves on as minute an examination of them as that we instituted for the schools, for it 
were chimerical to expect that anything pure could proceed from a tainted fountain- 
head, that good colleges should grow out of bad schools. But as if it were not enough 
— a tainted fountain-head, the channels should also be full of shoals and impediments. 
There are incessant complaints of both the Colleges being undermanned in teaching 
power. “ Connected with the whole University of Bombay,” says the Report for 
1866-67, “ which is the fountain-head of science and literatoe for fifteen millions of 
people, we have not : ’ ■ | " . of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew 

(not to add from ou: or German^ drawing^ mwsjc), though every one of 

these subjects. are entered in the University list of subjects for examination. And in 
almost all of them numerous candidates are constantly present'; ■ :: -rlvr-.. 7” ■- ■ 

is only one rr- ^ c':-' ‘ ■' :y, and no professor of geology ■ i j; i:! ' I 

sciences, or i‘ I ■ . The last Report, that for l«67-68, continues tne 

same complaint. The disproportion of teaching power to the number of students in 
Elphinatone College has,” it says, ‘^now become almost ludicrous.” These revela- 
tions cannot be characterized in too hard terms, particularly when we find that the 
work of tutorship is not less feebly provided for. 

After this rapid review of the state of the High schools and Colleges, we may 
safely assert that the second condition which we laid down for the justification of 
the Grant-in-Aid system, viz, the existence of a more or less complete and richly en- 
dowed set of grammar-schools and colleges, does not exist even at the present day, 
and did not exist in the Bombay Presidency at the date of the issuing of the Despatch. 
Perhaps the Directors hoped the action of the system itself would go far towards creat- 
ing such institutions for higher education. Now it is nearly fifteen years since the 
Despatch proclaimed the Grant-in-Aid system throughout India. And we have seen 
the results of its operations. 

HI. But even the existence of both the above-stated conditions would hardly have 
been a sufficient reason for the adoption of the system in England, had it not been im- 
peratively forced upon its statesmen as the only means of reconciling the stubborn and 
bigoted pretensions of all its various religious sects which urged their rights in the 
sacred name of religious toleration. In England neither Churchmen nor Dissenters 
would consent to be taxed for State schools imparting a purely secular education. And 
both would have schools in which their o'wu peculiar theological dogmas were an 
essential poiiion of the school programme. The only escape, therefore, from these 
confiicting bigotries was in .a system which, accepting the various reli^'ous scliools 
of the several sects, paid certain allowances for the secular education imparted in 
tjiem. 
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Happily, however, in India Vo^ never any scope given it 

to do mischief. The principle of • ■■■■■■ .•■ . • *. < ,y laid down and steadily 

recognized from the first. Frc ■ ‘:-i I M: ! Minute of Monstiiart 

Elphinstone, in which he resolutely said that “ To the mixture of religion, even in the 
slightest degree, with our plans of education I must strongly object/’ down to the 
Despatch of 1854, which may be called the Educational Oharter of the present day, 
there is the expression hut of the same opinion and same poUcy on the subject. Before 
leaving this subject, it may be as well, however, to take the standpoint of the mis- 
sionaries, and examine the argument that the cessation of the Graiit-in-Aid system 
would deprive them of the small aids they derive from the State for tlie secular educa- 
tion they impart in their schools, lu the first place, a complete system of State- 
education does not necessarily preclude every aid to private schools under certain 
conditions, for what we have been fighting against in this paper is not so much the 
partial or occasional application of the Grant-in-Aid system as against its systematic 
introduction for each and every educational want. In the second place, whether the 
Missionary schools have any right in justice to such aid is a question requiring appa- 
rent consideration, for they are no portion of the peoifie of the country who object to 
have their children taught in any but schools of their own persuasion. If some 
amiable and kind-heartetl gentlemen are anxious to achieve the pious work of the 
salvation of the people of India, they will certainly not grudge the full expense of 
such a noble undertaking, particularly when, as fojining part of the richest gentry in 
the world, they are fully able to bear the burden of it. 

We may now conclude that the state of things which alone recommended the 
adoption of tho Grant-in-Aid system in England does not meet us in India in any one 
single particular. We shall see, however, whether there are any special reasons 
advanced in the Despatch which re 1 ■ - ■■ ■■' desirable to introduce the 

system in India. In the first place, tli I •■■■ ' 3 discover and rejoice “over 

an increased desire on the part of the . not only in the neighbour- 
hood of the great centres of European , ' • in remoter districts, for tlie 

means of obtaining a better education ; and we have evidence,” they say, “ in many 
instances of tbeir readiness to give a practical proof of their anxiety in this respect by 
coming forward with libeiul pecuniary contributions.” The Directors advance this 
assertion more emphatically witli respect to the higher classes. J^othing could be 
more delusive and fallacious than this string of facts and arguments. A growing 
desire to take advantnge of educational facilities is very far removed from the feeling 
of appreciation which prompts a person to endow educational institutions or to start 
educational enterprises. It might induce pt-rsons to invest money in tho shape of 
fees ,' for we should not be understood to mean that the State sehools should exact no 
fees of its pupils ; on the cuiilrary, we are strongly of opinion that the scale of fees 
should be steadily raised at opportune intervals of time. But the real question is 

different, and it is this, whether native eiilighteiime' I ' ■ b. ■ ' 1 ■ ‘ 1 

these schools of itself within a reasonable time. The 3 • > 

upon the tendency already displayed in that direction. U .. " • ■ , ■ : ■' 

is not that of a possibility of isolated endowments, but whether there are good ebanoes 
of private liberality being able more or less fully to supplement existing institutions 
into tbe extensive system proposed by the Directors themselves in the beginning of 
their Despatch, As tc i' . ■ \ ses, if what is meant by them is the richer 

classes, so far from the; ■ I- it systematic laudable n,pprcoiotion. tho signs 

of which the Directors : ■ ■■ ■ '■ . . in 1864, but which have isoi. dLstrovc' cd them- 

selves even in 1869, except in certain exceptional times — the richer classes do not even 
come forward to give to their children the education which is provided ready for them. 
The Directors have fallen into the confusion of assuming that the higher education 
given in the Presidency is appreciated and availed of l)y the higher, i. e, the richer 
classes. But the terms higher classes and rich or classes are by no means synonymous 
in India. The Brahmins, high in social and religious rank, have certainly been the 
most forwai'd of all the classes in India to avail themselves of the iiistitutions lor higher 
education. But they are generally miserably poor. So that while the Directors dis- 
burthen their minds of all anxiety in respect to higher education on the strength of 
the ability and willingness of the higher classes, the facts aretliat the higher classes, 
meaning thereby richer classes, though undoubtedly able, are no less certainly far 
from being willing, to devote the superfluities of their wealth to cure the present 
Government educational institutions of all their defects, nay, hardly think seriously 
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of bestowing a high education on their children even at the cost of the State ; while 
the higher classes, high by birth and intellect, though certainly willing to avail them- 
selves to the utmost of all opportunities for receiving high education even at the sacri- 
fice of moderate payments in the shape of fees, are certainly not able to found mag- 
nificent endowments for higher education. 

There is, however, another argument advanced by the Directors in favour of the 

system. It posses . 1 '■ they say, “ of fostering a spiiit of reliance upon 

local exertions and ■ i ■ ■■ ■' ; iocE’ r : •. is itself of no mean import- 
ance to the well-being of a nation.” We .. ■ ■ ■■ > commend the higbminded- 

ness of the Directors in thus displaying their anxiety for the development of the spirit 
of local self-government in India. But is it not rather arguing in a circle to require 
that our educational plans should be delayed from being fully carried out for the sake 
of a result which is more likely to.he realized through the successful operation of these, 
very plana themselves. X ” * . V- 1 to induce the instinct of self-govern- 
ment than a thorough lil ■ . order. It may be said, indeed, that 

these things are examples of those concurrent developments which react upon each 
other in tlie double capacity of cause as well as effect. The argument would be 
faultlessly valid if it were urged in the case of a country whose civilization evolved 
itself out of its own original impulse. But in India the question is not that of an 
entirely oiiginal development, hut of a development founded upon a foreign civiliza- 
tion, which is to a certain extent cut and dried, and ready at hand. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no wisdom in losing time, when you can, instead of simply sowing 
seeds, engraft branches ; when, instead of proceeding by a long circuitous route, you 
can at once establish a full-grown educational system, and thereby secure most expe- 
ditiously both the system and those habits of self-goveinment on which the Directors 
lay, Eind most justly, so much value in their Despatch. 

Before we proceed to draw the general conclusion of failure irresistibly suggested 
by these facts and arguments, it remains to see whether there has been any result in 
any direction from the actual operation of the system since 1854 which may be called 
favourable. The line of argument we have pursued has obliged us already to pro- 
nounce upon its working with respect to higher education. As to primary and popular 
education there is certainly good reason to believe tine boast that it is the strong 
point of the Bombay educational system, that, at least, it is far from being in a very 
unsatisfactory state, though, perhaps, not quite so flourishing as it ought to he. Un- 
tbrhmately, however, tins very success is the condemnation of the Grant-in- Aid sys- 
tem ; for this success was achieved only by the abandonment of the system, of course, 
not openly, but by a quiet metamorphosis. About the year 1864 the Bombay Go- 
vei^nment hit upon liie simple expedient of procuring local voluntaiy contnbutions 
somewhat iu the Tudor fasl of “levying benevolences."” It directed the revenue 
authorities to collect what ii v ..\\\ k \\ an extra voluntary land-assessment or 

education-oess of a per cent, or so. The Educational Inspectors are full-mouthed in 
their praises of the wondrous efficacy of this local cess. But what is in reality this 
mighty invention ? Stripped of its mask, it is simply direct land-taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. It would not be easy to ^d stronger practical evidence on any sub- 
ject than this. 

We have now, we hope, shown that the Grant-in- Aid system is unsuited to the 
educational wants of India, and we have by necessary implication asserted some of 
the merits of a more direct system of State education. We have shown that the 
Grant-in-Aid system has totally failed in supjjlying a sufficient number of good pri- 
vate institutions for higher education. We have shown that it has equally failed in 
tendering assistance to the defective existing Government institutions for the purpose, 
and providing for their most urgent necessities. We have shown that it has not even 
so much as earnestly approached the problem of establishing an efficient Normal 
college. We have shown tlmt it was obliged to be ti'ansformed into an educational 
fiction for the purposes of primary education. We could have gone farther, and 
shown that, even under the most favourable auspices, the system would fail to secure 
that invaluable systematk "•V.*3h allows no waste of money or intellect, 

which allows no isolated T ■ ■■ r. , ^ themselves by the ignorant repetition of 

experiments, and which loses no lesson of experience, and still is found compatible 
with the trained freedom of modern civilization. But here we are told by the advo- 
cates of the Grant-in-Aid system that, numerous as may be the faults and imper- 
fections of their system, the difficulties in the way of superseding it by the other are 
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more insurmountable still. We cannot but be impressed/’ say the Dkeotors, with, 
the almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such an extension of the pre- 
sent system of education by means of colleges and schools entirely supported at the 
cost of Government as might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic 
a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for setting on foot such a system as we 
have described and desire to see accomplished.” Elsewhere I have attempted to 
show the threefold attitude in which the English Government stands towards the 
subject of Indian Education, viz, : first, as rulers ; secondly, as landlords ,* and 
thirdly, as the apostles of a civilization infinitely superior to tlie indigenous civilization 
of the counti'y. But not to speak of the obligations arising from this threefold position, 
the gigantic difficulties of the task which the Directors conjure up before their mind 
are very much exaggerated. We must carefully guard ourselves from falling into the 
confusion of supposing that the adoption of a system under the primary and direct 
support of the State would of itself immediately entail the establishment of a full- 
grown system, irrespective of any calculation of existing requirements ; e, g. that it 
would entail the establishment of ten colleges, when the average number of students 
that might he expected to enter them could he accommodated in half that number, or 
that a hundred competitions should be opened for a Normal college when the real 
demand is only for fifty. What it would entail, and it is well to enunciate it dis- 
tinctly, is this : that in the first place the State should establish such a framework 
of a complete co-ordinated system of primary schools, secondary schools, or, as we call 
them. High schools, Normal schools, general and technical Colleges and Universities, 
as, without being too elaborate, might be capable of expansion and development with 
the progress of the times ; and secondly, that whenever an educational institution, say a 
High school, could he established in a certain locality, the Government should set about 
directly to supply the want with private, local, and other aid if it was forthcoming, 
without waiting for it if it was not ; and further, that it should do so in a thoroughly 
efficient manner, without leaving it unprovided in any essential particular. If, without 
resting satisfied witli the contemplation of the excellence of their own British Institu- 
tions, the Directors had turned their eyes towards Germany, France, Italy, or Switzer- 
land, they would have found that tiie giant had been thus approached, and had 
proved by no means so formidable as it had been imagined to be. With proper cai'e 
and organization the supersession of the Grant-in- Aid system in favour of a system 
such as we have indicated above, would entail no extravagant increase of expenditure. 
For each of the three years, 1865-66, 1866-67, and 1867-68, education has cost here 
in the Bombay Presidency something less than nine and a half lacs of rupees, bearing 
a ratio of about 1-^ per cent, to tlie Presidental revenues. “ Were two per cent, per 
annum on the Presidental revenue,” says the Director of Public Instniotion in liis 
Eeport for 1866-67, “ allowed to Bombay, the whole aspect of the Department and the 
Universities might, in my opinion, be speedily changed for the better.” If two per 
cent, could do so much, as we are told on such very trustworthy authority, we may 
easily see that direct State education would not, after all, be so very expensive 
an affair. Even if it were a per cent, or so more, would it really be bad economy 
to pour a veritably vital life-blood into the shrunken veins of Indian culture at 
such a cost, and thereby, indirectly but surely, accelerate the buoyancy of the 
Indian revenues through a thousand unforeseen channels. If we look the question 
steadily in the face, undeterred by the fear of being condemned as flighty and un- 
practical, this is no visionary problem. There is no doubt that an intelligent and 
educated population is the best means of developing indefinitely the resources' of a 
country. On the Continent this idea has of late gained immense ground. It was 
first started by those grand statesmen of the French Bevolntion, even as they were 
hurling defiance and armies at a coalition of almost all the crowned heads of Europe. 
And though the original plans of Oondorcet and Kobespierre fell through for the 
time, yet ever since France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, have been sparing no 
efforts, even in times of tronll ■ ■ 1 f- v- , - -’-'.struct their systems of public 

education under the direct . and support of the State. 

And til eir educational budge ■ ■ r \ y. It is well known that in 

Switzerland education is a'V . ■ ■'! i " •' ’“ke one-third of the whole public 

expenditure. In 1865 the i- i; on the whole of public instruc- 
tion was, in round figures, -V i'etween 57 and 58 lacs of rapees. 

In France it was for the ti j ■ * T'--- oething like between 75 and 76 

lacs of rupees. What valuable hints and lessons do these simple figures not give 
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with 'respect to the position which the item of educational estimates ought to liold ii 
the Indian budget? And then it must not be thought that these large sums wert 
voted by tliose countries fox their public instruction because they had flowing ex- 
cbequers and supexAi.-'v.? Thr-rwere voted in times of deep anxiety, in 

the face of disasters i. .lii’.'.-id ?•» il Kothing but a stern sense of necessity 

could have inspired them with hopes and courage to undertake such an expenditure 
for such a purpose. It was about the heginuing of the present century, when all 
Europe was lyin^ prostrate at the feet of Buonaparte, that Prussia began the organi- 
zation of its public instruction on its present basis. Prance was groaning under ihe 
gigantic burden of her mighty wars and incessant revolutions when she undertook it. 
Italy was doing penance for the sins of her fathers,” the miserable .grasping tyrants 
who li^d made her their prey, and were sucking away, like leeches, her very Hfe-biood, 
till in 1860 they were swept off from her face by Garibaldi Since her consolidation, 

Italy has been r v -^nanoial crises of no ordinary magnitude; indeed, 

there can be no ■ ‘of her faith in a Btate-system of public instruc- 

tion than is aflbrded by the fact of the burden she has imposed on herself in that 
respect, while still struggling against large debts and incessant deficits. I have tlius 
dwelt at length upon this point, because I am constrained to believe that it is the 
want of faith in the true e:ffioaoy and importance of education in the economy of 
national prosperity which has led the Government of India and the Home Govern- 

nrrt f- **■ '\-ims to a larger share of expenditure, It underlies all the 

■■ .. r their incessant refusals. Per it must bo stated, in justice to 
:*■ !. !■ ■ and tbe Educational Department here, that they have been 

by no means ignorant of some of tbe defects of our educational institutions, and have 
lost no opportunities of beseeching for means to remedy them. But a deaf ear has 
been turned to their most passionate appeals. I have no doubt that the people of 
England entertain a genuine desire to govern India on principles of the most liberal 
and far-sighted policy ; and I flrinly believe that, if only once they arc brought to 
renounce their want of faith with respect to the value of education, wo should soon 
see the reconstruction of our system of public instimotion. England has been found 
capable of submitting even to immense pecuniary sacrifices, once she overcomes the 
mental sluggishness so characteristic of her, and acquires faitb, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, in the principles which demand them. We all know the enormous costs she 
voluntarily incurred for the emancipation of her colonial slaves, once she was con- 
vinc-* 1 -:v r such an institution. Therefore, as I have said above, 

let ti.i r. ' ce faith in the mission of education, and the days of 

the <■■..!. i' -A - i ■ . ■ be doomed for ever. And there is great hope of such 

a consummation at the present juncture, when a feeling of deep dissatisfaction has 
lately sprung up in England in regard to their own educational system, which is sure, 
at no considerable distance of time, to find utterance in their newly-reformed and 
larger-mlnvlcil Concurrently with the movement which inaugurated the 

system of .'iih.rt.ftti. i.v’aibit ions, and appointed commissions for inquiry into the 

state of schools and colleges, English and foreign, a new generation has then sprung 
up with broader instincts and larger sympathies, which dares to penetrate beyond the 
conventionalism born of exlmustion, and to seek for deeper and more comprehensive 
insights into all social questions, and has the hardihood to propose them for practical 
application whenever tlieir quest is crowned with results. Scouted at first as turbu- 
lent demagogues, or jeered at as dreamy enthusiasts, they have succeeded in rendering 
themselves a power in the State, under the leadership and countenance of such men 
as Mr. Mill for their philosophical, and Mr. Briglit and Mr, Gladstone for their 
political patriarchs. Under these circumstances, there is every likelihood of the 
,,,.1 - 1 ., -----i:,., p .pj^Qg^tion being earnestly taken up and elaborately dealt with by 

■ i ■ '■! ■ : at an eai’ly date ; and we may fairly expect that, if we urge our 

own humble but pressing claims through the agency of the East India Association, 
the Secretary of State for India may, under the stirring inspiration of a general 
agitation, be persuaded t "- su]-} the Despatch of 185!:. and grant another educa- 
tional charter of ’ ■ • i - and greater liberality. An imposing and 

systematio army , v ■ .blic establishments for education would in the 

long run do more ‘ i : : ■ ■ of the British power in India than the dread 

of all the bayonets or needle-guns or chassepots at its command, which she may 
invent or imitate. They would represent the Slate, as Mr, Matthow Arnold has 
pointed out, a striking visible shape, which is at once a noble and civilizing one; 
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giving the people something to he proud of, and 'Which it does them good to bo 
proud of and it would not be long after, we may say, that the alien origin of its 
authors would be forgotten in this pride and this civilization. 

Dr. J. M. Mendooa said that they were all very much indebted to Mr. Mehta for 
the very able and learned paper which he had just read to them, and expressed a hope 
tliat the other members of the Association would follow his example, and produce a 
series of papers of a similar chai-acter. The question of Indian education was one of 

the most important questions upon which depended the we'^'r-* d of this 

country ; and he had no doubt that a calm and judicious \ 3 uch as 

they had just heard, could not fail to be at once instructive and interesting. He 
begged to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta. ^ 

Mr. M. G. Rakade. — I feel great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to our 
Secretary, which has been proposed by the gentleman who spoke before me. My plea- 
sine, however, would have been unmixed if the paper now read to us had been free from 
one or two blemishes, which greatly detract from its value. In speaking of tlie Court 
of Directors who framed the Great Educational Despatch of 1854, it behoves us all to 
assume a most respectful tone, and I confess I was very sorry to miss it in the paper 
read to us this evening. In his general observations upon Englishmen and their ways, 
on which Mr. Mehta is pleased to call their singular backwardness to carry out to the 
fullest extent their own generous resolutions, there was a patronizing criticism, which 
came with little grace from ns, from any one of ns who have such leeway to make up 
before we can presume to sit in judgment upon the speculative or practical defects in 
the character of the English nation. I can never bring myself to think that the 
framers of this great Despatch erred in their magnificent conception of a national 
scheme of education, suited to the circumstances of India at the present day. The 
Despatch inaugurated three great changes in the machinery of State education. It 
directed the abolition of the old Board of Education, and raised public instruction to 
the status of a great Department, with a responsible officer at the head. The second 
point was the institution of the Universities to regulate the scheme of higher education 
throughout the country, and stimulate a noble rivalry in vV. • of education 

by its system of examinations. And thirdly, we come to 1 < • ■ ■ ■ * J \ ! : system, the 

subject of to-night*s discussion. I cannot understand how, within such a short time 
that the system has been allowed free scope to work, we can take upon ourselves to 
condemn it as erroneously conceived, and practically worse than failure. It is hardly 
more than five yeai’S since the rules were first framed, and during that time a consider- 
able number of schools have availed themselves of the State subsidy allowed to them 
in proportion to actual results shown. For it must he remembered throughout the dis- 
cussion of this subject, that the assistance now given to private institutions, missionary 
or secular, is seldom in the shape of a lump sum of money, totally irrespective of its 
working efficiency. In that case I should have seen some reason to object to the 
grants to missionary schools. But as it is, the amount of tlie grant is almost mechani- 
cally adjusted to the progress of the institution so subsidized in the secular branches 
of education. By the way, I must observe that Mr. Mehta, in passing unmerited stric- 
tures upon the good policy of such assistance to purely missionary institutions, and 
questioning their title to such assistance, gave expression to a feeling which it is to be 
hoped none here share with him. I do not see why these missionary bodies should 
receive nothing of the State’s help for undertaking successfully to educate the State's 
subjects botii in the elementary and the higher department of puhlio instruction. If 
fault there be, it is rather on the side of a too sparing use of these Grants-in-Aid on the 
part of our educational officers, than in any excessive waste of the public money, I 
know of pr^ate schools which have for years together succeeded in matriculating 
twice as many candidates at the University examinations as many of our costly High 
schools, hut they have been refused all assistance from State funds upon the ground 
that they were not permanent foundations, hut mere speculations, undertaken with a 
view to profit by private gentlemen, and as such not coming within the class of insti- 
tutions for which alone Grants-iii-Aid were meant. In course of time, the increased 
demand for education will stimulate private munificence and enterprise, and the use- 
fulness of the Grants-iU'Aid rules will be more and moi, k' v.’-'U- 1. The time, 
therefore, is not come when we can sit in judgment upon ■ system, and 

proclaim it to he an utter failure. As far as it has worked, it has proved a great suc- 
cess facie; Government, with the assistance of private liberality or enterprise, 
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must accomplish greater work than pure Government agency can hope to achieve, and 
I do not see why such a plain and obvious truth should find no application in this 
country. Of late years especially, owing to the levy of the local cess of one anna for 
education and public works, the hands of the educational officers have been greatly 
strengthened. I have my own views about the political justice of this levy; but stand- 
ing in this place, I regard it as a contribution from the masses of tlie people for their 
own elementary education. We should all wish to see the State or Imperial contribu- 
tion to the education of the people raised to two or three per cent, upon the entire land 
revenue of the country, but owing to a thousand and one contingencies, the Imperial 
Government finds itself not in a position to render this assistance, and the great ques- 
tion is to utilize to the greatest extent tlie money actually contributed out of the State 
revei^ue by clubbing it with the contributions from the people. In this view of the 
case, the levy of the cess, like the levy of the school fees, though for the most part 
it is an involuntary impost, must be regarded as a most hopeful experiment undertaken 
to secure a most desirable result — the spread of elementary education among the people. 
In all our lower schools, the income derived from the cess is joined with a small con- 
tribution in the shape of the schoolmaster’s pay, and thus a valid Grpt-in-Aid is made 
to do double work. It is true the local cess, though nominally in charge of local 
committees, is now disposed of veiy much at the discretion of the officers of Govern- 
ment : this is however a defect which will cure itself in time wdth the growth of public 
spirit among us. At present no other class hns the intelligence or the leisure, or the 
sense of responsibility which such a work requires, and we must be content with the 
State machinery as the only one available. Upon the whole, as I have said, the work- 
ing of the system of Grants-in-Aid, far from giving any cause for disappointment, lias 
proved a great success, and promises to develop in usefulness in the course of the next 
twenty years. Barring the points above referred to, I gladly join in tlie vote of thanks 
which has been already proposed. 

Mr, Bal Mangesh Waglb. — ^My friend Mr. Banacle, in Ms address to you on the 
subject of to-night’s paper, seems to labour under some misapprehension in supposing 
that Mr. Mehta is not sufficiently respectful towards the Court of Directors in his 
comments on the great Educational Despatch of 1851. No doubt the conception of 
that Despatch was a grand move, and reflects great credit on the Court of Directors. 
But I do not think there is any discourtesy or want of respect in saying that you differ 
from certain principles laid down in that Despatch. And that is just what Mr. Mehta 
has done. He finds fault with the Grant-in- Aid system as laid down therein, and in 
his comments on that Despatch he gives expression to those views. In his opinion 
that system is not suited to the present condition of the people of this country. And 
are we justified in finding fault with him for that ? Certainly not. It is well Imown 
that our countrymen have-not yet begun to appreciate the value of education, much 
less to feel its necessity. They send tliezr children to scliool, not because they wish to 
see them educated, hut because their grand ambition to see their children enter Govern- 
ment service would not otherwise he accomplished. Our countrymen do not hesitate 
to spend thousands of rupees on the marriages of their cliildren, and yet how often do 
we hear their gi’umbling at having to pay two or three rupees a month as school-fees. 
I may mention here that some time ago a lad, on whose marriage more than 5000 Rs. 
wore spent by his parents only a month before, came to me and asked for a certificate 
of poverty, that he might be admitted as a free student in the Elphinstone College. 
Knowing these things in the way we do, are we justified in saying that the system of 
Grants-in-Aid is suited to the wants of this country ? We must have education, and 
if the people do not understand its value, the British Government must undertake 
this task and carry it tlirough, whatever it may pecuniarily cost, and not say we shall 
liolp when people come forward to help themselves to a certain extent : for that, if I 
nndersland it correctly, is the principle of the Grant-in-Aid system. I admit that 
primary schools have increased to a considerable extent since the inauguration of tliis 
system and the levy of the local cess, and a well-organized department of Public 
Instruction has stepped into the duties of the late Board of Education. This is all 
right so far as it goes. But have we had nice, comfortable school-buildings instead of 
the old chowadi dhuramsala, or village temples ? I limit my observations now to this 
tight little island, and ask how many new schools, seminaries and colleges liave come 
into existence, which would not have existed at all, but for the system of the Grants- 
inrAid? The missionary schools being founded with a special object in view, come 
into existence independently of this system, and I have no doubt that they will con- 
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tinue to flourish even if it were abolished to-morrow. How many new buildings for 
schools and colleges have come into existence without this Grrants-in-Aid system^ 
which would not have existed otherwise? Then again private individuals who have 
opened seminaries and have sent in pupils prepared up to the Matriculation standard 
are denied this aid because their schools are not founded permanently. Under the 
present system the Government say to people, if you want a school in your village, 
open it yourselves, and if, at the end of the year, the pupils come up to a particular 
standard, we shall give you a sum. of money as a Grant-in- Aid. I need not say that 
under existing circumstances very few people come forward with money in their hands 
and demand a school to be opened. Good school-houses and efficient teachers are what 
we want most at this present moment and in the present state of this country ,* it is 
the State that can supply these wants, and the sooner the State undertakes to do it 
unshackled by the system of Grants-in-Aid, the better for ns all. 

Mr. Thakerdas Atmaram thought the Grant-in- Aid system was a very good system, 
and had produced very successful results with respect to education in India. The local 
cess had also worked successfully, and on the whole he was inclined to think that 
there was not much ground for complaint. 

Mr. Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkab thought that there was something to be praised 
as well as something to be condemned in the Grant-in- Aid system. As to the local cess 
which had proved so successful, he could not see how Mr. Ranade thought it of the 
characteristic nature of Grant-in- Aid. He agreed with Mr. Mehta in calling it simply 
direct local land-taxation for educational purposes. 

Mr. Kabayen Mahadeva also made a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Mehta, in reply, said that, as the hour was waxing late, he would not attempt 
a long reply. His friend Mr. Ranade found fault with him for not doing justice to 
the magnificent programme laid down in the Despatch of 1854. So far, however, from 
being guilty of any such thing, he had actually spoken of that programme in terms of 
the highest eulogy. What he fotind fault with was the way iu which it was sought to 
provide for carrying out such a grand scheme. In the second place, Mr. Ranade had 
misunderstood the scope of his paper. He had attempted an answer to this question, 
whether the Directors ought not to have and could not have hit upon a more efficient 
scheme of ways and means for carrying out their splendid progi'amme. He )jad never 
denied that the Grants-in-Aid system had been able to efiect something. But could 
not more have been done without any extravagant outlay? Mr. Ranade had objected 
that he had imported into the discussion of this question facts from the educational 
systems of the Continent. Now, was U"' ■ < - - ^ number of existing 

educational systems more likely to prove ' • i to only 

one set of precedents, as the Directors had clone, th I. . ■■ ■■ ! ■■■ . They 

might thus arrive at general principles, which might ; ■ • ■ ; * . i to suit 

special conditions and requirements. With regard to grants to niissionaiy schools, 
he was soriy Mr. Ranade had not thought proper to hear him more attentively 
before he criticized what he had said on that subject. While the Grants-in-Aid 
system prevailed, it was only fair and just that the missionary schools should be 
paid for the secular instruction imparted in them. What he had said bore 
reference to this only, that supposing it was resolved to supersede the Grant- 
in-Aid system in favour of a more direct system of State education, whUld tfie mis- 
sionaries have any right to object to the supersession on the ground that they would 
be thereby precluded from receiving tlie small grants whicli they were receiving 
at present? He had answered that question in th* '■.-.raf!'.- : h-" conclusion 
was by no means inconsistent with their present <■' -h* - : . '■ ' aid. In 

conclusion, he hoped that a careful perusal of his paper, when printed, would tend 
to obviate most of the minor misconceptions which had originated during the course of 
the debate. 

Mr. WEDDERBURisr, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, observed that, 
in discussing what e^lucational system should be adopted by Government, it was 
necessary to understand clearly what is the province of the State in such matters. 
It must he home in mind that in spending public money, tliat is, money raised by 
taxing the general population, Government is acting as trustees of the public, and 
can only properly allot funds to purposes clearly tending to advance public interests. 
Now there may be some difference of opinion as to the extent to which higher 
education should he subsidized, but there can be no doubt that it is the duty of the 
State to pro^ude primary education for the mass of the popnla,tion, and the chief 
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expenditure should- be directed to this object. Government undertakes the duty of 
sanitation, having regard tc ” ■ ‘ of the people, and so also it is both 

its duty and its interest to ^ ■ ' ■ : and moral sanitation for the masses, 

so that each man may have not only a healthy body but a mind sufficiently healthy 
to perform the duties- of a good citizen. The system now at work to provide primary 
education in this Presidency seems well adapted to secure the end in view. By the 
local cess a fund is provided out of which the local committees can build schools, 
and, if necessary, partially endow them, while the system of payment by results 
encourages the schoolmasters in proportion to their efficiency^ Mr. Wedderburn 
added that he was very glad to see Mr. Venayekrao Juggonthjee in the chair when a 
subject of this kind was being discuss" \ -'■'‘-e wealthier and more in- 
fluential classes, who can do so much f - : by giving money, but by 

giving their personal co-operation. 

Mr. Mehta had great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks, as he knew that 
Mr. Venayeki'ao had come there under great personal inconvenience. Tlie vote was 
carried, by acclamation, after which the meeting separated. 


MEETING AT WESTMINSTEE PALACE HOTEL, FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1870. 

Colonel P. T. FRENCH in the Chair. 

Lieut.-Cok J. 0. Phillips read the following Paper : — 

The Bonus System in the Indian Army. 

The grievance to which I would this evening draw your kind attention turns on the 
death-blow which the amalgamation of the Queen’s and Company’s armies dealt to the 
old Bonus system, as it existed in the latter during the last thirty years of the old Com- 
pany’s rule. Under that system any regimental officer below the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
could, if he chose, get bought out of active service by means of a retiiing bonus, to 
which his juniors in the regiment contributed their several shares. The amount of 
the bonus varied, not only with the rank and special circumstances of the retiring 
officer, but with the scale of bonuses adopted in different regiments. One regiment 
might have more money to spare than another at a given moment, or the market 
value of a particular step might be less or greater than the theoretic value. Some- 
times an officer would have to take less than his nominal due, or else hold on a while 
for a more favourable season. But the average variations in these respects were not 
very large, and very few indeed were the oases in which an officer failed to secure a 
Ijonus proportioned to his rank. The applicant about to retire into the invalids, and 
the officer at home on sick furlough, might look with equal certainty for their shares 
of the common boon. 

Nine times out of ten the money for this purpose was borrowed from the Agra or 
some other Indian Bank, at a high rate of interest on the joint security of ail the 
borrowers. If one of these died, his liabilities were taken up by his juniors ; in other 
words, they had to • - ■ ■ ■ * . ■ for an ordinary death-step. The same thing 

happened when an ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ^ . the service, or left it to avoid dismissal. In 

these ways the purchase system struck so firm a root, that what at first was purely 
optional, came in time to impose itself as a duty on all who were likely to benefit from 
a step thus obtained. Every officei*, however straitened at the time for money, felt 
himself bound to aid in buying out the expectant senior, even though the process 
left him clogged with heavier and still heavier burdens. For he knew that sooner 
or later he too, if he lived, would realize the natural recompense for his former sacri- 
fices. Two, three, or four thousand pounds, besides his captain’s or major’s pension, 
would enable hind to return home betimes on a modest competence, to give his children, 
if he had any, a decent education, or a fair start in life, and, in the event of his dying 
early, to leave his widow some small addition to the annuity assured her by his sub- 
scriptions to the military fu^d. 

But how did this system work with reference to the power these officers served ? 
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To wliat exteat was it coixntenanoed by-tlie East India. Company ? On the evidence 
before me, I can only say that the answers given to these questions, by the Boyal 
Commission of 1863 are simply astounding. The Home Government^ carefully 
guarded themselves against any public recognition of the practice.” Their attitude 
towards it was purely passive.” They merely gave “ an express, assurance that they 
would not interfere to prevent it, unless under ckcumstances of financial pressure, 
and with due notice.” 

As far back as March, 1832, the Court of Directors, in answer to more than one 
appeal from the Indian Government, avowed themselves, disposed cordially to en- 
courage the institution of funds in furtherance of that desirable object,” to wit, “ the 
comfort of their ofQoers upon retirement.” Under certain conditions they offered 
material help towards the establishment of such funds. But the scheme of a general 
retiring fund fell through, and the Ketii’ement Buies of 1835 i>roved the readiness of 
the Court of Directors to further the same ends by any available means. The old 

r, came up again soon afterwards in a different form. Bailing a 

: ■ fund, it was still possible for the officers of a regiment to buy out 

a regimental senior who wanted to retire. In answer to some memorials from India 
bearing on the subject, the Court of Directors in Kovember, 1887, could “see no 
necessity for interfering with the arrangements which the junior officers of a regiment 
may make for adding to the comfoi'ts of a senior officer on his retirement from the 
service, upon the pension to which he may be entitled.” Such arrangements they 
hold, “ must conduce to the contentment of the officers, and the efficiency of the army,” 
In furtherance of these views they promised to waive until further notice — ^which was 
never given — a regulation which would else have neutralized the proffered boon. 
Their attitude, therefore, was anything but ‘‘passive.” Moreover, about 1854 they 
informed the Indian Government of their intention yet further to legalize the Bonus 
system by means of a special Act of Parliament, an intention which the Mutiny alone 
prevented them from carrying out. 

In 1858 the Bonus system received its death-blow, although it may have lingered 
through a few last fitful struggles down to the formation of the Staff Corps in 1861. 
Promotion in tlie interval was almost stagnant, and no one cared to buy out a regi- 
mental senior just as the old system of regimental promotion v?as about to be done 
away. One hope only remained to the many sufferers. A special clause in Act 
of August, t’ rd ^-^ .e transferred officers and men should “be entitled to 

the like pay ; . and privileges, and the like advantages as rmards pro- 

motion and otherwise, as if they Ixad continued in the service of the said Company.” 
In 1860, when the Amalgamatioix Bill was before the House of Commons, Sir Charles 
Wood, then Minister for India, gave unwilling assent to the reaffirmation in that Bill 
of the pledges contained in the Act of 1858. 

How the Government of which Sir C. Wood was a member kept the promise thus 
formally renewed, I need not illustrate in much detail. His scheme for reorganizing 
the Indian army, as finaPv in the Despatcli of January, 1861, quietly 

ignored every restriction ■ Parliamentary. -tiutifled in 

every way the pledges which his own lips had sealed but j: ■ w i . ■ . Hardly 

an existing right or privilege but was swept away by his improving hand. One half 
the army found itself cruelly mulcted for the undue benefit of the other halfi A toud 
/■ ‘I'.','' N"' rolled up from all parts of India to the doors of the India Office, 
’■! ■ - ‘ - House of Commons. . . 

In 1863 the Bonus question was studied by Lord Oranworth’s Commission from 
the imperfect data supplied by Sir 0. Wood. Of the hundreds of petitions sent in tp 
Parliament from Indian officers, not one was laid before the Commissioners. Ho 
officer was examined in person, nor were the replies of the Indian Office shown to the 
officers" committee. At length, in November, 1863, the Commission handed in its 
Beport, which affirmed that in five instances the Parliamentary ^arantees had been 
set at nought. But the great Bonus grievance found no place in the list of wronp 
that needed righting. On that subject, remarked Lord Cranworth eighteen months 
afterwards, “the Act of Parliament said nothing at all.” ^ It merely declared “that 
the army was to retain in its new organization the same privileges which under 
th,e ol(i.” But the officers “ certainly could not expect that sanction should he given 
to what had a]Lready been decided by the Court of Common Pleas as an illegal trans- 
action.” All they could possibly expect was “ that Government should be as passive 
upon the subject as the Company had been.” 
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Lord Oranworfch’s reading of the guarantee rises up in judgment against his 
Lordship’s contemptuous dismissal of the claims of more than 700 officers to com- 
pensation for their forfeit bonuses. Those officers simply asked that the guarantee 
should not be broken, that the army under its new organization should indeed 
“ retain the same privileges” which is enjoyed under the old. It was no answer to 
their averments to plead the silence of tlie Act on a point said to have been already 
decided against the petitioners in one of the higher courts of justice. A lawyer of 
Lord Oranworth’s mark ought to have armed himself with stronger proof of the ille- 
gality of the Bonus system, than Sir 0. Wood^s misleading references to a judgment 
notoriously founded on a wrong issue, and since shown by competent lawyers to be, 
anyhow, very questionable law. 

His Lordship owned himself blind to the existence of any previous rights ” 
which could thus be renewed for the benefit of those officers. In other words, they 
had no right whatever to the pay and the pensions promised them from the outset 
of their career under given conditions ! Whether his Lordship was quibbling like a 
mere lawyer over the meaning of the word “ rights,” or really meant to say that 
Indian officers had no sort of valid claim on the successors of the East India Com- 
pany, I cannot tell ; hut his assertion implies a doctrine which would strike at the 
mot of all claims to compensation for harm done to any man’s property, life, or means 
of living. 

Lord Oranworth’s argument, however, counts for nothing in view of the measures 
afterwards carried through by Government, in partial accordance with the conclusions 
reached by the Commission of 1863. The very concessions doled out by the India 
Office in 1864, reasserted in effect the right of the Indian officers to fair compensation 
for losses incurred at the hands of their new masters,. The Commissioners decided 
that in certain points the Parliamentary Guarantee had indeed been violated; and the 
Government of the day gave practical effect, however grudgingly, to some of their 
decisions. One great - perhaps, of all, was deliberately put out 

of sight by both partie I ■ - admitted that many officers had lost all 

chance of receiving bonuses similar to those which they had helped to secure for 
their predecessors ; but, acting on the imperfect information supplied by Sir 0. Wood, 
they pronounced the Bonus system “ illegal,” and, therefore, wholly ignored its place 
among the “ privileges ” embraced by the Guarantee. In what way, then, was the 
system illegal ? We liave seen that it was repeatedly sanctioned, both in word and 
deed, by the highest Executive authorities in the land ; for the Court of Directors 
could order nothing without leave from Her Majesty’s Mim‘sters on the Board of 
Control. 

If the Bonus system in the Company’s army was contrary to law, the Purchase 
system in the Queen’s army must be contrary to law, fox both are essentially the 
same thing under different names and aspects. But everyone knows that the Pxnchase 
system is strictly legal up to a certain point. Nay more, in spite of the limits placed 
by law on the selling value of an officer’s commission, the practice of paying more 
than the regulation price has long been openly sanctioned by the Government of the 
day. So strong too is the reluctance of military reformers to set at naught the sanctions 
of time-3 lonoured usage, that when Mj*. George Trevelyan brought forward his motion 
for abolishing purchase in the army, he proposed to compensate the officers not for 
the legal only, but for the extra-legal prices they had paid for their commissions. 
Again, when Mr. Gladstone brought in his Bill for disestablishing the Irish Church, 
he proposed to compensate not only the actual clergy for the loss of their benefices, 
but the young men preparing to take orders for the loss of their “ expectations.” Mr, 
Cardwell again has just been compelled to forego his attempt to ignore the extra- 
regulation sums paid for the purchase of officers’ commissions. And yet when a 
few hundred Indian officers, who are more or less out of pocket, through their 
employers’ own act, ask for some small concession to far stronger claims, they are 
met with quibbling references to legal judgments based on the narrowest and flimsiest 
grounds. 

With regard to the moral justice of the claim here advocated, there can hardly, I 
trust, be two opinions. In examining the Court of Exchequer judgment on the case 
of Grseme v. Wroughton, both Sir John Bolt and Mr. H. James avowed their firm 
belief that the Bonus system must be regarded as legal in foro conscientm. In this 
respect they are virtually at one ‘with Lord Salisbury himself. As Lord Oranhorne, 
and Minister for India in 1866, that nobleman uttered these words in the House of 
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Commons on rising to nnnonnco the measures he proposed to take in accordance with 
the vote on Colonel J ervis’s motion of the previous yeaor 

‘^Fntting tlir- guarantee aside, I think it is clear that if your servants have hemi 
.7 o/.?. by (my sudden or unesopeoted acts of yours^ the principle that ought to 
bi; ol.'ftiirvetJ i!i (;vi;ry branch of the public service is, that we ought to do something to 
■ compensate them ; and assuredly, if there is any branch to which we should desire to 
apply this principle, it is to those who risk their lives in our defence.” 

The principle, then, was fully acknowledged, and its application to the Indian aimy 
was emphasized in his Lordship’s subsequent avowal of the “ duty ” of the Oovemment 
** to attempt in some way to meet the complaints of officers on this head ” namely, the 
Bonus question. But how did he proceed to fulfil the admitted obligation ? To what 
extent did he recognize the admitted losses ? 

“ Our proposal is,” said his Lordship, that in each Presidency a committee shall be 
nppoinfed, which, as soon as an officer retires, shall inquire into his case, in order to 
as(t(;rtain iiowmucli money he is really out of pocket in payments to officers who have 
roiircd, and liic Jo^s, whatever it may be, the Government propose to make good to 
him.” I'n tiic- adjuintment of such claims no interest was to be allowed, either for or 
against the officer,” ^ The amoimt of compensation thus offered would probably,” his 
Lordship added, “ cost about 8000Z. a-year for twenty years.” 

Loud were the acclamations that greeted his Lordship’s cheap generosity from the * 
t)utside public. The better informed, however, could see small reason for rejoicing. 
They were little inclined to bless the bounty that offered nothing with so free an air. 
It was easy to see that a concession so carefully qualified might prove in practice no 
better than the Barmecide’s feast. Their fears were soon to be confirmed. On the 
8th August, 1866, two days after the speech iu question, a Despatch on the subject 
was signed by Lord Oranborne for transmission to India. ;y:s purport was as follows : — 
A committee in each Presidency was to investigate all claims for compensation made 
by officers who were borne on tlie strength of the Indian army, on Pebrumy 18th, 1861. 
This was the first deduction from the seeming boon, for it ignored the claims of those 
officers who had retired between 1857 and 1861, without receiving a penny from their 
juniors, owing to the uncertainty which everywhere prevailed as to the future of the 
Indian aimy. During that peiiod promotion and purchase were equally at a standstill, 
because no one could tell exactly what changes were instore for the old servic.e, while 
it was almost certain that the old order of regimental promotion, the very backbone of 
the Bonus system, was about to be done away. The next piece of injustice was the 
in&feruction given to the committees to disallow all claims for payment made to officers 
who accepted invalid pay in India in preference to returning home on their pensions, 
although it is a well-known fact that officers invaliding iu India were bought out as 
regularly as those who retired in England. 

After estimating the money value of the steps an officer had gained by purchase, the 
committee were to repay him, on reasonable proof shown, the balance of his claim, less 
any sums he hinisdf might have received from his juniors, and less the value bf any 
annuity granted him in excess of his ordinary pension. In this last deduction was in- 
volved a third piece of injustice. The special annuities had been grahted withAit 
reference to tlie Bonus system, at a time when tlie illegality of that system was assumed 
as a thing of course by Sir 0. Wood. They were offered as a direct bribe to induce 
the retirement of ihe surplus field-officers, who would else have held on to Brdian 
service until they were entitled to retu'e on colonels’ allowance® — a very costly prospect 
for the Indian Government. That there was no idea of granting ihem as compensation 
for bonus, is evident from the fact that those officers who, under the old rules, might 
have claimed a bonus from their regiments, really received far smaller annuities than 
those whose higher rank would have disqualified them from obtaining the bonus. Had 
si^sh an idea iSen present to Sir 0. Wood’s mind, he would surely have granted a 
i%her rate of extra pension to those who had lost their bonuses than to those who had 
already gained an equivalent for theira. It is plain that the extra pensions were given 
in lieu of prospective advantages, not as compensation for actual losses. And in no 
way could such annuities make up for the loss of a good round sum of money, the 
mere interest of which would have equalled the amount of extra pension, while ihe 
/principal would have remained intact to benefit the retired officer’s family after his 
-death./ Yery few officers with families dependent on their professional earnings would 
have sunk their bonuses in life annuities, of which death might, at any moment, rob 
their wives and children. 
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■ M owymg out the instructions r<:Cf:ivofl rroin hoino, llie Indian Goveiument: added 
a fourth piece of injustice to those ji Ir\,ii.ly n'urii-d. 'J iicy instructed the committees to 
take no account of any deaths of officers*subse<juent to retirement” as a set^oi to the 
advantage their juniors had gained from buying them out. It may, of comse, be 
argued that such accidents were always on the cai'ds, and that nothing vrhich napn 
pened after an officer’s retirement could affect the character of a bargain previously 
made. But, in the present case, ■■rr-h r." r .r clearly beside the mark. The ques- 
tion set before the committees W! - . i!-: loss and gain. They had to strike 

a balance between the sums expended in buying steps and the money value of the 
steps so bought, no interest being allowed on either side. They should therefore, in 
common fairness, have considered all the facts bearing on either head of the main 
problem. 

But why talk of these minor grievances when the whole basis of Lord Crahborne’s 
concessions is itself fallacious ? How is it possible to estimate “ the money value of 
the advance in rank or position ” which aconied to an officer from his payments to 
the Bonus Fund ? ,So far from being a pecuniary gain, his promotion, if he held a 
staff appointment, not seldom proved a pecuniary loss. It is absolutely impossible 
for any comniittee in the world to hud out by any amount of calculations how many 
pounds’ worth of quickened promotion any officer gained by his previous outlay. The 
methods laid down for that end wore equally fnllocious. Even in ordinary cases the 
mere cost of purcliusing iiio higher rinik was oibai incomparably greater than the im- 
mediatc gain. To talJt therefore of deducting the huior fioin ilu- (ire. vious outlay was 
to tnke a\Yay with ono hand what was offered with the other. 

And what lias been the result ? The awards of the Bonus Committees are now 
before me. The total of claims sent in from the tliree Prosideucies amounts to about 
92,300Z. The sums grantjjd make up a round total of 19,000Z., or rather more than 
a fifth of the sums claimed. This proportion holds good for each of the Presidencies. 
But let us look at iudiviclual oases. Major Le Gallais, an officer not remarkable for 
quick promotion, claimed 252Z. He gets back nothing, because he is sai(l.. to h^ve 
gained nearly twice that sum by quickened promotion. Captain F. J»S. a 

subaltern of fifteen years’ standing, claimed about ,500Z,, and got nothing, his ^ainLl^y 
quickened promotion being set down at more than lOOOZ, On the same plea, Lieui.- 
Ool. Thorhurn, a subaltern of fifteen years, got nothing in return for a claim of 400Z. 
Captain Pearson’s small claim of 182Z. was utterly swamped by the 4:71Z. placed to his 
depit on the score of increased pay and allowances. Lieut.-Ool. R. M. Anncslcy asked 
for 2151 Of ijourse he asked in vain, because the value of the steps gained by this 
lucky subaitem of eighteen years’ standing amoimted to 462Z. How the Bengal Com- 
mittee came to such a oonchi-jion rcnu;in? a mystery. Captain Hilton, oho of the 
uriluckiest officers in the service, recovers not a penny of the 150Z. he paid in buying 
out seniors, because Ms retirement took effect ” before 1861. 

Of the 110 Bengal claimants, twenty-two are virtually told to consider themselves 
paid twice and thrice over with their special annuities, of whose utter disconnection 
from the Bonus question I have already said enough. In no one case has a special 
annuitant recovered a single penny on his outlay.* Instances of hardship only l^ss 
grievous might be quoted by the dozen. All claims on account of bonus paid to in- 
valid officers have of course been disallowed. For this and other reasons of a lie 
nature, Lieut.-Ool. Bouverie’s claim of 425Z. was cut down to lOZ, On the same pr|nr , 
ciple, Lieut.-Ool. M. Nightingale was put off with 17Z., instead of 338Z. In several 
instances, a claim made in good faith has been rejected for want of sufficient proof. 
Here again we may see the utter futility of any attempt to settle the Bonus question 
by a balance of pecuniary profit and loss. In nine cases out of ten anything like 
valid proof must have been wholly wanting j for how could Indian officers have beep 
expected to foresee the fatal consequences of mnkingno provision against a seemingly 
impossible danger ? 

^ Thus it has happened that of the 110 claims sent up finm Bengal — ^mpliiding 
thirteen still unsettled — fifty-six have been utterly rejected; fifteen have been cut 
down by two-thirds and ^re, sometimes very much more ; twenty-two have liee^ 
docked of less than two-thirds, and only four have been settled in full. On the Boii 
bay aide the proportion of rejected to admitted claims is about the same as in Bengal; 
in Madras it is decidedly smaller. In Bomhqy thi*ee claimants out of thirty-fivU im 
Madras three out of fifty get the full amount of their claims. Everywhere opp nofipeii 
* Except Liciit.-Col. R Harvey, who actually received 221 in return for a claim of *9861 
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the same ruthless docking upheld hyreaisbns of the same worthless sort. I might 
safely ossert that out of 195 cases, not twenty have been treated with common fair- 
ness, in the spirit of Lord Oranborne’s Parliamentary pledges, to say nothing of the 
larger allowance due to men who had lost, through no faSt of their own, the chief 
reward of all their past outlay. 

In proposing to ascertain how much money each officer ^*is really out of pocsket in 
payments to officers who have retired,” Lord Oranbome evaded the far wider qneistipn 
of the amount each officer is out of pocket for want of the bonus he was entitle in 
one shape or another to receive, as I have shown, under the Parliamcntaiy Guarantee. 
This, and not the amount of his own previous payments, is the question still to con- 
sider, after so many years of fruitless waiting. The money value of an officer's com- 
mission on the eve of his retirement, forms the only true starting-point for adjusting 
the claims of several hundred gentlemen to the compensation they have hitherto asked 
in vain. No other mode of settlement can meet either the rights or the difficulties of 
their case.^ Lord Oranhome’s method has practically condemned itself. Unjust in 
princaple, it has issued in an utter mockery of the little justice to which it made so 
large a pretension. It is impossible, as I said before, for eveiy claimant, or . even for 
two out of three, to show “ reasonable proof” of what they actually spent in bonus pay- 
ments, and therefore any scheme based on such considerations must Icatl to injusiice 
mote or less sweeping. The simplest method is also in this case the fairest. It would 
bens easy as walking to ascertain, hy comparison of the scales adopted in di3^rent 
regiments, the average value of each officer’s step, from, the major down to the junior 
lieutenant. I am probably within the mark, in roughly estimating the senior captain’s 
price at three thousand pounds, the senior lieutenant’s at one thousand, and the major’s, 
let us say, at four thousand. Let the amount of compensation be fixed in all cases at 
two-thirds or one-half of the sums nominally due on the average thus indicated. Let 
every officer otherwise eligible, who has retired from the service since 1858, the true 
year of amalgamation, receive his full share of the compensation thus linaited, 
provided he can sign a solemn declaration that he has received nothing in the way of 
bonus from his juniors. If he has received less than the bonus now open to him, he 
might be allowed to claim the difiference. All claims should be considered in tl^s 
country, notin India, and no one fhuM ly. who hod not left the service in 

disgrace. Indian officers are not i i s !■ !i . A 1 ! they ask for is common courtesy 
and some appearance of fair plav. Let that be shown them, and they will thankfully 
receive whatever settlement of their just claims a Parliament of honourable English- 
men may, on full inquiry, see filt to decree. 

Mr. PRIOHABD wished to make a remark or two with reference to Col. Phillips’ 
paper^ having given a great deal of attention to the subject, and having heard a good 
deal about it in India. He agreed in the view taken hy Colonel Phillips that the 
decision in Grocme v. Wroughton was bad law, and he thought that that would be folly 
admitted now in finy court, if the case were properly brought forward. He bel^onged 
to the Indian army for many years, and he was one of those who had suflfeced ija 
sec^ence of the amalgamation, though he never had any idea of prosecuting hmoIaialgL 
to any bonus, 'I’ricMcj (;ari I)c no <l(jubr riiai: the Bonus system was l^ateed; 
system being that the juniors of evmy regiment should pay a certain Sum to 
senior when he retired; but the difficulty was, the Indian Government having taken 
over the government of the Company, how we were to fix upon the Goveimm^t thh 
li#>ility to make thdfee payments now. 

Colonel P.\TTTnonNT: said the Bonus system was established at the same time that 
the ATcdicril Pirul was established, in order to facilitate the retirement of Indian 
officers by moa^e hy their juniors, when the Government itself had not 

the funds at c - i i ■ -r, promotions to the extent necessary. That system 

continued to the time of the amalgamation of the Indian army with the Eoyal army. 
At the time of that amalgamation, a clause was specially intimuced into the Act that 
no alteration whatever should take place in respect of promotion and the advantages 
ei^’<^ed by the officers then in the service. As to any officer who might thereafrer 
coma into the service, power was reserved to the Oouncfl to establish any regulations 
th^ thought proper. Very soon after that, an entire alteration was made in the 
system of promotion by the establishment of the Staff Corps, which gave to officers, 
transferred to it, promotion independently of regimental |n:omotimi; iha result of 
which was that the whole system of purcl^sG fell to the ground. The officers there- 
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upon applied to the Goyernment for compensation, the Bonus system liaving thus 
fallen to W ground by their direct violation of the - v.-'' * ’ had been given 

by Parliament. A committee, presided over by Lord » ' ' , then appointed 

to inquire into the matter, which committee laid down the dockine that notwith- 
stancUng any such guarantee, the Crown had the power of malring such arrange- 
ments as regarded the promotion of its officers as it thought proper. Tl^e officers' 
reply was. Granted you have the power, but if we have suffered from your use of that 
power, you should make us compensation. Sor ' j-"-— suggested that the 

proper way of making compensation would he ■ ■ . ( Phillips suggested 

at the end of his paper, mz, that the Government should come forward and pay this 
bonus. Others thought that was hardly a reasonable view of the matter. He (Colonel 
Katliborne) took that view which was always taken by a Court of Equity of a purchase 
which could not be carried into effect, that you must give the person the actual damage 
he has received, but not any prospective damage, have been 

able to obtain. Ho (Colonel Eathbome) wished of a Minister 

of the Crown, but Sir Charles Wood, in answer to the claim made by the officers, did 
one of the most immoral things it was possible to do. He rose in his place and said, 
“ We cannot pay any attention to this claim, because the purchase itself was in viola- 
tion of an Act of Parliament, and tlierefore a misdemeanour.’' If the c ■ ■ '•« ■■ ■ : 

such i-.ir .-l had guilty of a misdemeanour, the Secretary of S , , *, ■ ■ 

Dixeili-W'., tliO (■'•VI !v-i! of India, and the President of the Board of 6outrol, with 
whose concurrence the purchase moneys had been paid, were also persons guilty of a 
misdemeanour ; for the same Act of Parliament which created it a misdemeanour to 
purchase a commission, made it also a misdemeanour to aid, abet, or assist in the 
business. It was therefore perfectly obvious to most persons that Sir Charles Wood, 
in saying wW he did, was merely nsing a figure of speech ; because, if he had really 
been under the impression that he and his predecessors, and those acting with him, 

had been guilty of a misdemeanour in abetting th*' ' -r . they would 

have done ^Yhat was always done under similar ' ; ■ •! ' ■ an Act of 

Indemnity, to cover the misdeeds of the Ministers of the Crown and their officers. 
Instead of doing tliat, what Bir Charles Wood said was this, “ We have had the advan- 
tage of this system, and you have bought out these worn-out officers, you have in- 
creased the efficiency of our service, now it is inconvenient for us to settle this affair, 
and therefore we say it is a misdemeanour.” On that view of the matter being taken by 
Sir Charles Wood, a gentleman came to consult him (Colonel Eathborno), and he looked 
carefully into the whole question. He thought it was utterly absurd to suppose that 
the practice in question could be a misdemeanour. The decision in the case of Graeme 
ij. Wroughton went adversely to the defendant, owing to the form which the pleadings 
look. Unfortunately the counsel for the defendant, instead of traversing the facts, 
demurred, tliat is to say, they admitted the facts, but alleged that the practice dis- 
closed by the admitted facts was not contrary to. law, and the decision was, that if 
the facts were as stated, it was contrary to law. The real question was, whether the 
thing was done with the sanction of the Crown or not. The forty-ninth of George the 
Third, chapter 126, was directed against the sale of commissions otherwise than by a 
regulation made by His Majesty, and as a matter of com’se a regulation made by tlie 
Court of Directors, with die approval and concurrence of the Minister, was a regula- 
tion made by Plis Majesty. However, the matter appeared to him (Colonel Eathbome) 
of such great import •* .a case was laid before Mr. Bolt (just 

before he was made i ■ . !>■ ■: Henry James, of the Common Law 

Bar. Those gentlemen entirely concurred in the view that there was nothing illegal 
in tlie Bonus system at all, that had a demurrer not been taken, but had it been tried 
out on the facts, the Bonus system would have been held to be legal.* That opinion 

* kx PARTE LiEUT.rCSoL. A. B.— Two questions have Been subraitted to us; 3, Whether tJie payments 
whic)i have been made by the officers iu the Company’s service under “ the Bonus system ” are legal 

or illegal? and, 2, If there be any means by which the officers who have — •. • 

recover the sums paid hy t’ '""■'aame'O.'. : ■ 

is an authority that such ■■ . ■ •. . 'Mr. Bai on Muni ii is to ne So con- 
strued. The case ifself di. . , . Ived. In that case an action was 

brought on a bond to secure ■' * " ■ > • - . -niypose of contributing to the fund to be 

paid to a retiring officer. A . ■ ‘ 'the facts in this case, but alleging that 

the mone.pvas corruptly pai . ■ r. Before the demurrer was heard the 

issues of fact were tried. I'iie learned judge at the trial held that the plea was not proved in fact and 
Without leaving any question to the jury, directed a verdict for the plaintiff. A motion for a new’teial 
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was duly forwarded to the Government. On that, and on other grounds, no doub^, 
Ijord Oranborne decided to abandon altogether the plea of illegality, and to make a 
settlement of the claims. Everyone who knew anything of Lord Oranborne could 
not but believe that he was a man of the highest honour and y’*-'- ^'•'ere 
could be no doubt that his intention at the time was to make as '' I ■ ■ ■ as 

possible of the claims, and, as far as his Despatch of the 8th of August, 1866, went, 
there was not ranch to complain of in it; but, unfortunately, the following clause 
(Clause 16) was inserted in it : — “ On the other hand, the Committee will estimate the 
value in money of the advance in rank and position which accrued to the officer from 
the^ above arrangement, and will debit hirti therewith.’* The whole of the mischief 
which had since been occasioned had been owing to that clause. He (Colonel Kath- 
bome) believed, if the thing were put before the Government by the Association in a 
fair and reasonable way, the matter might be settled, and a good understanding might 
be^ arrived at. Unfortunately, the Government seem to have been labouring under 
this misapprehension ; they supposed that, because a man got an advance in rank and 
position, he ought to iDe debited with the pay he received in respect of that ; but they 
forgot that when a man was promoted, he had ty.o h ’crh-'r I... perform, and higher 

expenses to contribute to in tlie way of mess i'l and diiferent other 
funds, and that the additional money he received was not a sum to he deducted, but 
a sum which he had already fairly earned by his services. If that unfortunate clause 
had been omitted, and if the Government had simply said, We will give these men back 
what they have actually subscribed on the faith of this guarantee without any in- 
terest, but without deducting what they have received for their services, that would 
have been a proper and fair ending to the matter. The foundation on which the 
officers rested theii* claim was this, that the collapse of the Bonus system was caused 
by Government’s violating a Parliamentary guarantee that the system of promotion 
should not be altered. Had not the system of promotion been altered, the system of 
purchase would ' rvr — ~~ before, but iu consequence of that alteration the system 
had fallen throu^ . ! ■ ground they were entitled to the compensation they 

sought. 

The Chairmait suggested that Colonel Bathbome, in conjunction with Colonel 
Phillips, should draw up a memorial to the Government, setting forth the injustice of 
the 16th clause. 

Colonel Bathborne stated that a memorial, setting out the whole of the case, had 
been sent in. 

Mr. Prichard stated that Colonel Sykes was going to bring the matter before the 
House of Commons. 

The Chairman suggested that Colonel Bathborne and Colonel Phillips should 
communicate with Colonel Sykes on the matter. 

A vote of thanks was passed, to Colonel Phillips for his paper. 

and the demurrer were argued together, and the Court of Exchequer, by its judgment, determined that if 
the averment In the plea were true, it was a good plea, and that therefore the issue raised upon it should 
have been left to the jury. A new trial was therefore directed. But the plea alleged ttiat the transaction, 
was a corrupt one, and, for the purposes of demurrer, this was of necessity assumed to be true. What 
would have been the judgment of the Court if these words had been struck out, or if the jury had negatived 
them, as doubtless any jury would, Is but a matter of conjecture. Even to the extent to which the case 
determines the question involved, we have grave doubts whether it would on ftirther consideration be held 
to be good law. The tendency of the common law, and also of the statutes affecting the subject (24 
Geo. III., c. 26 ; 33 Geo. III., c. 52 ; 49 Geo. III., c. 126) is to control the corrupt sale of offices and com- 
missions. In this case we doubt whether there has been any sale or transfer in the sense contemplated by 
the statutes. Neither in letter or spirit does the retiring officer sell or transfer his commission. He 
receives a sum of money which is more in the nature of superannuation allowance than the price of a sale. 
In this case, also, what has occurred has been expressly sanctioned both by the Board of Directors and by 
the Governor-General of India. We presume that, in their judgment, no illegal act has been committed, 
and certainly th'. :- ii--; r *1 r- .'r’-sf'-r: a 1 ir.i of the transaction having been corrapt We incline, there- 
fore, to be of op ’.;;.:; ii v.:; 'v.-curs for reviewing the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 

the dicta in the '.iT;:'' sn r- rr -r be concurred in, and that “the Bonus system ** will be held 

to be legal. It certainly must be so regarded in foro conscientuB. We are of opinion that there is no 

remedy either at law or in a Court of Equity for thos T’ t contract 

with the Government, or any of its departments, and ' ' 'inotbo 

• called upon to refund it. (Signed) John Bolt (now S . ' ■ «■ 
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MEETIHG, PEIDAY, MAEOH 8, 1870. 

W. 8. FITZWILLIAM, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read by William Tayleb, Esq. 

The Delay of Justice to hidian Apjpellants in England ; its Causes, Consequences, 
and possible Remedy, 

The subject which I have selected for consideration this evening does not, I fear, 
comprise those elements of general or special interest which have characterized so 
many of the papei-s read on former occasions by members of this Association. It 
is, however, a subject which affects the comfort, the happiness, and the welfare of 
many thousands in India, and is, as it appears to me, peculiarly fitted for the con- 
sideration of our Society, because, while the evil is admitted, and the remedy, if not 
easy, is far from difficult, it is just one of those matters which is not likely to be 
effectually dealt with unless it be seiionsly pressed npon the attention of the autho- 
rities-. The subject, as akeady intimated in the Association’s .card, is, “ The Delay 
of Justice to Indian Appellants in England, its Causes, Consequences, and possible 
Bemedy.” This question, which has for many years past been canvassed and dis- 
cussed in private circles, has, within the last few months, attracted public attention. 
Some short time ago, I think in June or July last, Mr. W. Forsyth, an eminent mem- 
ber of the bar, practising in the Privy Council, addressed the following letter to the 
Times ^ 

— I ^ig]i to call attention to the state of appeals from the East Indies, before 
tbe Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It is a matter which affects the in- 
terests of 180 millions of the native subjects of the Crown, and affects also the credit 
of Great Britain, to whom those natives look for the speedy administration of justice 
in the Court of the last resort. The number of Indian appeals in which the records 
liave already ai-rived at the Council Office since the 1st of January, 1869, from Calcutta 
and Agra alone, is thirty-nine. The number that arrived the preceding year, from 
the same localities, was forty. It is well known, that after the admission of an appeal 
to the Queen in Council hy the Courts in India, a period of four or five years gene- 
rally elapses before the record reaches tins country, that being the average time occu- 
pied i" -.’'.‘frr t’*-- ^’VTslations, from the want of a sufficient staff of translators, 
and I: ■■ i ■ Ts to England. Taking, therefore, an average of fifty or 

sixtj ‘.p: ;.!> •“ < . and Agra yearly, distributed over the five years that in- 
tervene 'between the admission and transmission of an appeal, it follows that there 
are from 250 to 300 Indian appeals from the Presidency of Bengal now waiting for 
transmission to England; and I am assured, on competent authority, that this, in 
point of fact, is about the actual number. Now, taking the list of cases before the 
Judicial Committee for the sittings in November, 1868, and in February and June 

last year, I find that in Fehruaiy, 1869, out of the thirty-nine Ini'- ■ i 

down for hearing, twenty-two were remanetsfrom the preceding \ ■' 

and two of these still remain to be heard at the present sitting. There are in the 
present list seventeen remauets (I speak only of Indian appeals), from the last sitting 
in February, and the number of appeals from India set down for hearing at the pre- 
sent sitting is thirty-nine out of a total list of fifty-six cases. It is, of course, obvious 
that there must again be several remanets which cannot be beard till next November. 
This, surely, is not a satisfactory state of things. I need not say that no blame what- 
ever attaches to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; it would be impertinent 
in me to speak in praise'of a tribunal which is above all eulogy. Notliing can exceed 
the quickness with which business is there dispatched, except the patience with which 
causes ai-e bear'd, and the legal acumen with which they are decided ; but the Court 
is not a permanent Court, and sits only, on an average, three times a year. It has to 
hear and decide appeals from all onr colonies, besides those from tbe East Indies, and 
appeals from the Coui't^f Admiralty and the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and, as may easily 
be believed, is overwhelmed with work. It is clearly impossible to get through it in 
a ‘iatisfoc-ory jisanricr wifii the present organization of the Court, notwithstanding the 
groMi f.nrl iiii’.v.- firicd industry of its unpaid members. Formerly, the number 
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of appeals from India waiting for hearing, was so great, that the Act B and 4 William 
IV., cap. 41, was passed, whereby the duty was imposed upon the East India Com- 
pany of appointing agents for the appellants and respondents respectively, and seeing 
that the causes were set down for hearing. At that time tliere was, if my memory 
serves me right, an arrear of 400 Indian appeals in this country. That Act, however, 
was afterwards repealed. But this does not touch the question that constitutes the 
real difficulty. There is no lack of active and intelligent -.vh-'- :- 

interest it is to get appeals from India set down and heard as « ! m, 

expedition, at present, is not possible, and agents and suitors u - ■ '.v ■ ' \ 

by the weary tedium of the law’s delay. To send an appeal to England from India 
is like casting bread upon the waters, in hopes of finding it after “ many days ” — and 
many they are, indeed. It is surely not fair in a great and wealthy empire like Great 
Britain, that such a condition of things should continue to exist. There is an obvious 
remedy, which, to prevent the possibility of misconstruction, I forbear to specify ; but 
I trust these few remarks may attract the attention of those with whom rests the 
responsibility of devising the best mode of securing the speedy administration of 
justice here, to suitors from the distant dependencies of the Crown. 

What effect this letter had upon the authorities I cannot say, but some inquiries 
were, I understand, demi-offioially made ; and shortly after, Sir Charles Wingfield, 
who is ever ready to afford his aid in matters connected with the interest of India, 
asked a question in the House of Commons, as to whether any means had been, or 
would be, adopted to expedite the transmission of the records of appeal. This question, 
it is obvious, referred only to the delay which takes place m India as specially set 
forth in Mr. Forsyth’s letter, an important question, but one which has only indirect 
connection with the subject of this paper. It is, of course, difficult to surmise, in the 
absence of accurate information on the subject, to what extent the Courts in India arc 
answerable for the delay of which Mr. Forsyth complains. With respect to Madras 
and Bombay, I have no statistics at all. The litigation in Bombay is either much 
smaller in amount or far less intense in chfiraoter than in any other Presidency, for 
few, very few, cases reach the Piivy Council. As regards Madras also, the cases are 
few in number compared with those from Bengal, and I have just read a paragi’aph 
extracted firom a journal of that Presidency, in which, with what amount of justice I 
cannot say, Mr. Forsyth’s imputations of delay are indignantly repudiated.” There 
remains Bengal, which, from the number of cases that come from that Presidency, 
must, if delinquent there is, be '''' , ’ •' "I -^r nder. 

How the appeals from the V- . ■ : I : ■“ ■ N. W. Provinces, all of which 
are in the Bengal Presidency, are at present few in number, though doubtless, under 
the fostering onconre crenient cf our Courts, and the fruitful exei tions of our Legislatm-e, 
they will in d'.u; ihi;e‘ !>»■ (i-.-corously multiplied. With regard to Calcutta, I have 
myself no very elevated idea of the promptitude or ‘dispatch with which the work of 
the High Court is performed, and have little doubt that an injunction from the Home 
Government would have great effect in expediting 31 ;!^ i am bound 

to say that, from the information before me, the i i ;■ :’ ■■■ there is the least 

excuse or justification, and for which there is the easi^t remedy, takes place in this 
country. In India the work of translation, and generally of printing, has to be done ; 
and, when the voluminous character of the records in most Indian cases is regarded, 
and it is remembered that there are many such records to be translated at the same 
time, it is not impossible that some plausible excuse may be given for the delay that 
occurs. Translation is always a tedious work, especially the translation of accounts, 
and memoranda, and documents, illegibly written with bad ink on worse paper, and 
it would be a matter of some difficulty to say what time such translation, if accu- 
rately performed, would occupy. 

Moreover, in India, the litigants themselves, and ^re constantly 

present, to urge the expedition of the work in the i . . their remedy 

in case of neglect, by representation to the Court itself. 

It is not, therefore, with this part of the subject that I at present propose’ to deal, 
except in so far that, if the East India Association, determine upon making any repre- 
sentation to the Secretary of State in regard to the principal matter before it, a desire 
may he incidentally expressed that injunctions should be issued to the Indian Courts 
to expedite the transmission of all cases as far as possible. But the root of the evil, 
and that which, it appears to me, gives the Indian litigants just cause of complaint, is 
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tile inadequacy of the judicial machinery in England to discharge its duties to the 
Indian public, and it is to this point that I wotild wish to direct the special attention 
of the Association. . . 

I have already read to you Mr. Forsyth’s statement, in re^rd to the number of 
cases which, at the time he was writing {viz, in 1869), had during that portion of the 
year reached the Privy Council Office from Calcutta and Agra, and the number that 
had been received during the whole previous year of 1868. I may now add, that 
during the remaining mouths of 1869, forty-nine cases have been received, making the 
total, for 1869 only, no less than eighty-eight, so that the calculation made by Mr. 
Forsyth of the average number of appeals actually hanging fire between the date of 
decision in India and arrival in England is rather below than above the mark. 

It is doubtless known to the members of this Association that the Court of final 
appeal for all cases coming from India and the colonies of Great Britain is the Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

It were needless to add that with the character and competency of the individual 
judges who compose the Court no fault caU possibly be found, and I have reason to 
know that all who, in tlie capacity of client, counsel, solicitor, or agent, have had any 
connection with it, are unanimous in their satisfaction with the proceedings, and grate- 
ful for the care and patience with which the pleadings are listened to. But this Court, 
unhappily, dispenses its benefits during three short terms, or sittings, in the year; and 
having, during those brief and tantalizing intervals, to dispose of a vast amount of 
work — all the appeals, in short, of all kinds from British dependencies — ^it is neces- 
sarily compelled to leave undone that which ought to be done. 

I do not here wish to trespass on your patience with any dry statistical table of 
cases set down, hoard, and left unheard, and, in fact, I have found it difficult to pre- 
pare such table, with sufficient accuracy to warrant its being placed on record. I will 
merely, therefore, observe that in February and March, 1869, the Court sat for twenty 
days ; thirty-nine cases, many of them being remanets of the past yeai*, were set down 
for hearing, of which twenty only were heard, aud nineteen remained unheard ; that 
of the nineteen (the remanets of February and March) only twelve were decided at the 
next sittings in June and July; and thus seven remained over from February to 
Becember, a period of ten mouths. Again, in February of the present year, the Court 
sat for the hearing of Indian appeals for twenty-one days ; twenty-two cases were set 
down for hearing, of which tffirteen only were decided, and of these eleven were 
remanets from former sittings. Now, without wishing to make any invidious com- 
parison between this and any other Court, or to aggmvate the fact of this number of 
eases remaining undecided, I think I am justified in pointing out that if the Court 
could have sat for one, or at the most two months more in the twelve, this vexatious 
and harassing rl'liy rily must, anxiety, and 

expense upon 8 ! ■. ; - ■■■ ‘ ■- i ? ' ; . have been ■ , '' I. and a clean 

file attained to * ■ * .. ■■ ■ ’ , and not the least, I apprehend, to that 

of the learned judges themselves. 

Having now laid before the meeting all the statistical information which I have 
been able to collect, and which bears in any way upon tlie object in view, I would 
wisli to add a few words on the general question of delay of Justice. 

We arc all familiar with the adage bis dat qui cito dat, and if ever there was a 
subject to which the principle of that world- wide maxim applies it is to the proceedings 
of a Court of Justice. This lias indeed been ever so acutely felt, that it has given rise 
to a fellow saying of some antiquity, in which, paradoxical as it may appear, there is 
much truth, viz. that Speedy wrong is better tiian tardy justice.’' And if these out- 
ward indications of popular feeling of different ages of the world are applicable to any 
country in the universe, they are par excellence to British India. 

Those who are acquainted with the character of the natives of India, are well aware 

I yi,*,,. j:., •, passion, of which the never-ending excitement fills up the 

^ ■ . unoccupied by aught hut frivoloir- I- '■ "i ing recreations, 

and that this ruling passion is, in the case of the ' 'i ;..■■■■ ■ i . ■ . encouraged by 
thousands for their own interested pmposes. It would, perhaps, be almost impossible 
for an Eingiisbrnan to conceive, and certainly hopeless for one to set forth, the variety 
and extent of intrigue, trickery, and fraudulent machinations, which are the invari- 
able concomitants of a heavy suit in India, on one side or the other, most probably on 
both. 

But, irrespective of this feature of aotical litigation^ the mere fact of a dispute 
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between large proprietors of land, especially on a question of succession or inheritance, 
being even in prospect, is in itself sufficient to set in motion a machinery of mischief, 
which those only can appreciate who have had opportunities of special observation. In 
the first place, the mere doubt as to the ultimate issue of the controversy at once dis- 
turbs the relations between landlord and tenant, superior and subordinate, master and 
servant, perhaps father and son. The agents of both parties, j&rom mere greed of gain, 
and in the hope of pocketing some of the money, which circulates more freely than 
even at Bridgewater election, exert their utmost efforts to stimulate feud and imhitter 
the antagonism of the rival parties ; the manipulation and counter-manipulation of 
witnesses commences, and is carried on to an extent that is scarcely credible. Docu- 
ments are prepared or altered, money is scattered broad-cast, and a general disorgani- 
zation of local society takes place. But, in addition to these necessary evils, which, it 
may be said, occur, to more or less extent, in other countries on the occasion of a dis- 
pute for broad acres, or large possessions, there is one special evil in India peculiar to 
the country, and one for which the Government itself is mainly responsible. I refer 
to the Amlah, or ministerial officers of the Judges’ Courts. These men, who are 
attached in numbers, on small and scandalously inadequate salaries, to each Court or 
office, are natives of the country, of more or less intelligence and education. They 
discharge the various duties of clerk, registrar, copyist, sheriff, reader, deposition 
writer, &c,, are always in attendance in the Court, its side-rooms, corners, and purlieus, 
and themselves form a phalanx of obstructive and intriguing satellites, who, visibly or 
invisibly, influence in some way or the other every part of the proceedings. 

When, therefore, a suit is instituted, or oven when it is in prospect, the first thing 
to be done is to lubricate the palms of the Amlah 1 a process which is zealously per- 
formed by both parties, but I need not say most effectually by the richest. And the 
process is not confined to a few of the principal officers, but is extended throughout 
the entire regiment, down to the lowest foot-soldier. This, as may well be imagined, 
forms a terrible addition to the illegitimate charges entailed by litigation; but it is 
simply indispensable. Bor every witness who is examined — ^for every copy that is 
asked for, or given — for every petition that is put in — fees are extorted, and woe to the 
deluded party who hesitates to pay I or attempts to denounce the practice of extortion. 
Under such circumstances as these, it may easily he imagined that every day’s delay, 
whether in India or England, is a source of injury and wrong to the suitors, and 
(what is of great importance) specially so to the honest suitor, who, in addition to 
being disturbed in his possession, or deprived of his property, is victimized by ruinous 
extortion. 

Now, when we take into consideration the painful results of delay — as I have 
endeavom*ed to portray them— and find that after cases have reached this country, 
translated, printed, and ripe for decision, they frequently hang-fire for years before 
they are heard and decided — ^that the committee appointed on behalf of Her Majesty to 
render justice to her appellants sits only for a few days in the com-se of the year — 
that these sittings are sometimes unexpectedly interrupted by the necessary absence 
of one or other of thr- .‘’"d thus, after, the long delay in India, and the 

further inteimediate ■ I ' ■ , : !.■■.-• y cases ripe for judgment are further post- 
poned from sitting h' ■ :V' /. - :■ -i’’ io the inadequacy of the Court specially 

provided for their adjudication — it is impossible to resist the conclusion that a paxa- 
fUni- +he justice df the Crown is impugned, and a great injury 
■ III *■ 'lajesty’s subjects in India. * 

II ■ ! upon the two first portions of my subject, I proceed to 

offer a few observations on the third head, viz. the possible remedy for Ibis evil. I 
have already observed, that with the character and competency of tlie individual judges 
of the Court no conceivable fault can he found. But whether the constitution of the 
Court is the best adapted for the purpose for which it is appointed, may, perliaps, he a 
matter of doubt. 

For all questions connected with the 1? ■ r " ‘y,! principles of law or equity, 

and not containing any technical point - ‘11- ! ' ■ 'lahomedan law, the speciM 

customs of Indian society, or the rules of local ^ '.f the Comt is all that 

can he desired; and it is unquestionable that . \ ■ ■ -ninent judges of the 

higher English Courts adds weight and dignity to tneir procoeaings. But it may fairly 
be doubted whether in cases which involve important and doubtful questions of Oriental 
law, the necessary inexperience of these very judges does not throw too much power 
into the hands of a colleague, who, from his long experience and practical acquaintance 
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miK such subjects^ speaks, even in consultation, with oracular authoi‘ity. This, how- 
ever,. is only an incidental point, and one which, should any re-construction of the 
Judicial Committee take place, would probably not escape the notice of the authorities. 
At present all I would wish to point out is, that the obvious and easy remedy for the 
crying evils entailed by the delay of justice, is the constitution of a permanent Court 
of five or three paid judges, the majority of those judges being men conversant with 
the principles of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and personally acquainted, if possible, 
with India, its peculiarities, its people, and its laws, and thus specially qualified, in 
addition to their other excellences, to deal of their own knowledge with those im- 
portant questions which come before them. 

Such a Court, sitting at fixed intervals for six months in the year, woxdd keep 
down the cases as they become ripe fot hearing ; promptitude of decision here would 
re-act upon the Courts, the parties in India, and their agents in England ; a great 
scandal would be removed, and extensive distress and demoralization prevented. For 
the organization of such a Court materials are ever at hand. At this moment there 
are eminent men at the Bar of the Privy Council who might be selected by acclama- 
tion for the post; while the Bench of the High Court in India is constantly throwing 
off experienced and able judges, who would be, if necessary, available to fill the 
vacancies which might take place. 

I may here mention that, within the last few days, a petition has been presented 
to the Lord Chancellor on behalf of most of the principal solicitors and agents engaged 
in the conduct and management of Indian and Colonial appeals, soliciting the adop- 
tion of some such measme as that which I have now taken the liberty of pointing out. 
This movement being strictly professional, may be possibly looked at as made partly, 
at least, in the interest of the petitioners. What I wish to suggest is in the interest of 
the natives who have the misfortune to be involved in litigation. 

I have described a state of things — “ Qucs ipse miserrima vidi et quorum pars magna 
fail I have, in fact, witnessed the misery, nay, even the ruin entailed by protracted 
law-smts,. and I feel strongly that the acceleration of the machinery of justice would 
be a great boon and signal blessing to the people of India. I, therefore, at the close 
of this paper, take the liberty of i)roposing that a deputation be appointed to wait 
upon the Secretary of State for the purpose of laying the matter before bim, and re- 
questing his Grace’s assistance and support ; or, at least, that a memorial on the 
subject be presented to his Grace by the Council of the Association, 

Sir Chaeles Wingbield said: I have not had the advantage of hearing all Mr. 
Taylor’s paper, and I do not know whether he has given the number of cases standing 
for decision here, and the length of time which usually elapses before an appeal is 
heard at the Privy Coxmcil. Not knowing what those figures are, I cannot very well 
form a judgment as to the extent to which the evil has gone; but I quite ^ee that 
there should he a greater dispatch in deciding those appeals, and I agree in all Mr. 
Tayler has said as to the litigiousness of the natives, and the disposition to appeal to 
this countiy. With regard to a deputation or a memorial to the Duke of Argyll on 
the subject, when I see Mr. Tayler’s paper in print and the figmes in it, I shall be 
better able to come to a conclusion on that point. I agree with one good suggestion 
made by Mr. Tayler, that the Indian element in the Privy Council shc”'', 1 V — .1. 
that there should be imported into it some of the judges who have ■ ' .. v . .. ■ 

are now in England, men who have filled high judicial situations in India, whose 
knowledge of Indian law and customs would be very valuable in the Privy Council. 
I do not know the number of judges that ordinarily sit. Mr. Tayler says that the 
Privy Council do not sit a sufficient- number of days in tbe year to get through the 
work. I consider that is rather a delicate question, to ask the Privy Council to sit 
more days in the year. Mr. Tayler, as I understand, proposes that there should be 
a paid Oomt, that should sit sufficiently long to get tlirough the cases. The paid Court 
would have to be paid by India, and the burdens on India at this moment are so 
heavy that I do not think there would be the least chance of any further charge 
being sanctioned by the Home Government. 

Mr. Tayler. — I believe the funds could be very easily provided. 

Mr. Dent. — S urely for a ci'ying evil there must be the means of finding a remedy. 

Sir Cbaeles Wingeield. — The finances of India are in such a depressed state that 
I think the mere fact of coining to Government at this moment wii. a demand 
entailing expenditure of money would be sufficient to ensure its rejection. 
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Mr. Tayler. — ^Yes, if it is prbposedJ to oomef froiR' tlie Escchequer; but I believe 
meaufi could be f -urid of pi Ovidiug pnid judges that would not butden the Exchequer. 

Sk Charles 11:1.0. — l lowi.voi-, the subject is one that deserves censideration. 
It is a great grievance to the people of India that tliere should be such delay and 
such fidghtfxd expense in these Privy Council Appeals, but it is a Subject which I 
think requires a great deal of consideration as to how we should move in it. 

Mr. Tayler. — The Lord Chancellor is at this moment submitting some general 
plan of judicial arrangements, but we have heard that the Privy Council is the only 
Court he does not mean to touch. “ 

Sir Charles 'Wingfield. — If a form of memorial were drawn up and circulated 
among the Council of the Association, alterations or modifications might then be 
suggested in it. I think the subject should be approached with a little caution. I 
have not taken any note of the figures, so that I do not know what period elapses 
between the time that a Petition of Appeal is lodged in India and the case being 
heard in England. 

Mr. Tayler. — ^Two, three, or four years; but a great part of that is due to delay 
on the part of agents and solicitors. But why is that? There is so much procras- 
tination and delay that it acts and re-acts on all who are concerned in an appeal. A 
party in India will say, my case is not likely to come on for three or four years, and 
so he does not send home the funds. Delay propagates delay. If there were a per- 
manent Court, every case coming home would be decided within a year ; now they 
take three or four years. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — If the cases were heard more speedily, you think the 
papers would be transmitted more speedily? 

Mr. Tayler. — No question of it. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — The blame does not rest with the Com'ts in India so 
much. 

Mr. Tayler. — There is delay there also ; hut it is difficult to get good translators, 
and translation is a very tedious and laborious matter, and they print superfluous 
papers. There can he no question that the work miglit he done quicker if a larger 
staff were employed. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — ^I think we shall be in a better position to decide what 
course to take when this paper has been circulated. It appears to me that the fact 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council rendering their services without 
being paid, entitles them to some little regard and indulgence. You cannot press 
men to sit constantly for months in the year if you do not pay them, but when you 
come to constitute a paid Court, I foresee there would be immediate objection raised 
to that. However, the subject is certainly very deserving of our best attention, and 
there could be no objection, if we agreed on the wording of the memorial, to the 
sending of such a memorial to the Duke of Argyll. It may not meet with concur- 
rence. I do not anticipate much success for it, but still it is a subject we may very 
properly lay before him. 

Mr. Dent. — am sure we must all feel very much indebted to Mr. Tayler for 
bringing this subject forward. It clearly is a very fearful grievance, and I think we 
cannot be wrong in placing it before the proper autborities, leaving them to find the 
remedy. I have very little doubt that the making the grievance public by this Asso- 
ciation will attract notice in the proper quarter, and will probably lead to its being 
remedied. But though those gentlemen who sit in the Privy Council are not paid 
specially for this duty, they are all highly pensioned officers. True, they have 
their duties in the House of Lords to attend to. The Lords Justices have their own 
Courts to attend to, and I should say they are not in their right places when attend- 
ing the Privy Council (hear, hear), and if a Court cannot be got together without 
summoning the Lords Justices, there is clearly something wrong. With an empire 
like India, as Mr. Tayler pointed out, with 180 millions of inhabitants, it is monstrous 
that there should not be a proper Appellate Court, and that appeals from India should 
be merely tacked on to appeals from all the Colonies. I think we cannot be very far 
wrong, when an appropriate memorial has been drawn up, in going to tbe proper 
quarter with that memorial. Probably a deputation would be the best mode of 
enforcing attention to the matter, because, if a memorial is merely presented, it may 
be read and put aside, and a written answer sent, but I think a deputation generally 
adds force to a memorial. 

Major Evans Bell. — I will briefly refer to one aspect of the subject which I think 
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ouglit not to be left entirely without discussion in the Association, looking at the 
matter with a view to the interests of the people of India, and that is, instead of 
looking to see whether we can find a remedy by altering the constitution of the Ooui-t, 
whether we ought not to question the existence of such a Court at all. Why should 
a wealthy litigant be enabled to drag his opponent across a whole continent, a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles, to England, and to force him to employ the most expen- 
sive process possible, into which I need not enter (for I am not acquainted with the 
technical details), in order to have another appeal. Is not that after all a good maxim 
to which Mr. Tayler referred, that Speedy wrong is better than tardy right,” and 
would not -"t- Tr 'I’a prefer perhaps an inferior quality of justice in the High 
Courts of : ■ I*- ■ to justice administered by the first judges in the world in 

London? (Hear, hear.) Is it possible that the Association can draw up any form of 
memorial on the subject without having carefully considered that part of the question, 
wliich I confess, being by no means well acquainted with the matter, I should like 
to hear discussed by those better qualified to deal with it than myself. 

Mr. J. B. Bell. — Though not a member of this Association, I am glad to have 

an opportunity of attending upon this occasion, because the subject which Mr. Tayler 
has brought before you to-night is one which I have paid very great attention to for 
a considerable time. Previous to my absolute return from India, that is to say, about 
three and a-half years ago, for two or three years I went backwards and forwards 
between England and India ; remaining in India during the cold weather, and coming 
back in the hot weather. I had seen a little of the Privy Council practice, and I 
wished to find out, as much as I possibly could, what the feelings of our native fellow- 
subjects were with regard to appeals to England. I approach this subject, therefore, 
not in a hurried way, hut with a very careful consideration of the matter. I sliall 
commence by giving an answer to the gentleman who has just addressed you, and 
which is an answer which, I think, every native gentleman hei’e will agree with me 
in. If I am wrong in my view of what the feeling of native gentlemen on the subject 
is, they will correct me ; if I am right, they will support me ; and it is this — that 
there is a principle instilled into the native mind that the fountain of justice is the 
Queen ; that the Queen is a person who is supported by men of the highest talent 
that slie can command, and that she is tlie person to whom they have a rigljt to appeal. 
(Hear, hear.) I have never yet spoken to any nntivo gontlomnn on this subject, who 
has not immediately said, *‘If you abolish the appetd to tiu? (iueen in Council, the 
suitors will not be satisfied that they have exhausted all the remedies that they have.” 
I appeal to native gentlemen to say whether I am right or not. If I am wrong, then 
it is an impression that has been wrongly formed in my mind after discussing the 
matter with a great many gentlemen who have had great experience in India. If I 
am right, it is necessary that that Court of Appeal should sustain the very highest 
character that a Court can sustain. We have at present about as excellent a Court as 
we could have, provided we could have the judges regularly attending in it. I shall 
approach presently the question of the payment of the Court, and I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Sir Charles Wingfield and others who liave to discuss and consider this 
matter, will think that what I have to lay before you is worthy of great consideration. 
I start with this proposition, that no man will thoroughly work— and that it is not 
right to call upon a man thoroughly to work— -unless you pay him for the special ser- 
vice he does. There are men wlao have toiled in the judicial service of this country, 
and who have toiled in the judicial service of India, who are well entitled to retire on 
their pension ; and who ought to have their retirement unbroken by anything save 
the happy enjoyments of classical or other amusements, and it is not right to take a 
man with a retiring pension, he it the 5000/, of the Chancellor, he it the 2000/, of the 
Chief Justice, or the 1500/. a year of a Puisne Judge, and call upon him to serve, as 
I know one of the retired Indian judges has done, lor nearly 120 days in the year, 
sitting in Court, and working at judgments, and loolring up cases ; for, remember, it is 
not only the sitting in Court that these judges have to do, but they have to consider 
their judgments, and to refer to the cases that have been cited by counsel ; and they 
have work to do out of Court that people who imagine that they have an easy time of 
it have no conception of. I believe no man can do his duty in sitting in the Indian 
Appeal Court and deciding the cases properly, unless he works a third of the year. I 
ask you, is that fair? After a man has toiled in ludia for years, he comes home ex- 
pecting to be rewarded for his toil, and the honour is thrown upon him of sitting in 
tlie Privy Council, the greatest honour a man can have. For the honour's sake he 
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goes ; but is honour the only thing he ought to be rewarded with ? I do not, myself, 
see any fairness in asking a man to work unless you pay him for his work. It may 
be said it is a difficult question, considering the present state of Indian finances. 1 
do not think so, for this reason —Taking Calcutta alone, there are at present under- 
going a comrse of incubation about 400 appeals. By undergoing a course of incubation 
I mean this — the egg has been laid in the shape of a Petition to tlie Court for leave to 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council ; that egg has to be hatched, and it will take a very 
long time being hatched, and in the course of that hatching great expense will be 
incuiTed, a ^eat deal more than if it was to be hatched under the system which I 
hope you will be the means of introducing by your representations to the Govern- 
ment. Eemember that the amount in dispute in every appeal must be at least 1000^., 
except in very extraordinary cases. I believe in the average of appeals tbe amount is 
about 5000/. ; but take for the sake of argument 1000/, as the amount of each appeal. 
You have 400 appeals at this present moment arrived or expected from Calcutta alone, 
those 400 appeals represent 400,000/. at the very minimum. Mr. Tayler remarked, 
and I agree with him, that thci fact of an appeal being pending disturbs the whole 
relation between landlord and tenant ; I will show what it does besides that. Interest 
is charged upon the decree at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. How I ask you 
what 6 per cent, on 400,000/. is ? It is 24,000/. I will undertake to say that not one 
of those appeals is finished in the course of four years, therefore multiplying 24,000/. 
by 4, you have 96,000/. So that you have 96,000/. to be paid sooner or later by people 
who are litigating in India. Would not it be better if 15,000/. a year were paid, and 
those appeals wiped oflt, and there was a feeling of safety restored to landlords and 
tenants, and they knew exactly what position they were in ? Tliis question of the 
amount of money tied up on which 6 per cent, interest is running is a very important 
one. Then, independent of the 6 per cent, interest, there are the costs, and I under- 
take to say that the costs ai’e certainly, in the case of a 1000/. appeal, another 1500/. 
Now, Gentlemen, I ask you to remember this, that the Indian Government has got to 
pay charges in England for everything except law. Look at the charges that are put 
on the India revenues for the support of particular portions of the army that are in 
England — ^that are not in India. Look at the charges put on the Indian revenue in 
respect of civil matters connected with the administration of the country, but whicli 
money does not reach India. That money is paid to people in this country, and it 
never does any benefit to India. I ask this — If the people of India were asked if they 
would allow an addition of 15,000/. to be debited to the revenues of India for the 
charges of an Appeal Court which would be satisfactory to India, is there any man 
in India would hold up his hand against it? I am perfectly certain there is not. 
Some time ago I suggested a plan that was embodied by a young native Mend of 
mine, Mr. W. 0. Bonneijee of the Calcutta Bar, in an article in one of tbe law 
magazines, and to that plan I have never seen any objection, and it is this — That you 
should have a Court of seven — you must leave it to the Government to decide what 
sort of men ought to he appointed. The Court ought to be a combination of the very 
highest judicial talent of England and India. You must have the English element, 
or people will not be satisfied. (Hear, hear.) You must also have an Indian element, 
judges corTversant with the different schools of Hindu law. On appeal you cannot have 
a Court of three, you cannot have a Court of five. Why ? Because the Division Courts in 
India are sometimes three and sometimes five in number. When it is a difficult question 
it is referred to five, and you continually find in the Bengal Courts, decisions of the full 
bench of five judges. Now no native would be satisfied with having the decision of 
five men capsized by the decision of other five men. Therefore my idea is this, that 
you ought to have a Court of seven, that tliere should be one as President ; that this 
Court should he a branch of the Privy Council — ^that is a sine qua non ,* that it should be 
under the Queen, and that the he approved by the Queen herself in 

Council. (Hear, hear.) Those . .■■ ■..■■ . . being members of the Privy Council, 

intend to serve from November for tlie year following, to announce their intention in 
July. If they choose to accept office during the following year, they shall be paid 
certain salaries to he fixed. That the salaries shall be 2000/. for each man, in addition 
to any retiring salary he has, a larger salary being paid to the President. If a man 
wishes to retire in the following July, he shall announce his intention ; if he does not 
wish to retire, the same man shall serve the following yejir ; that these gentlemen 
^all sit from the first of November to the fifteenth of December, six weeks ; from the 
fifteenth of January to the end of Eebruary ; and from the first of May to the middle 
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of July, so as to maJre a sitting of six months in the yea,r, and with a sitting of six 
months they will barely he able to get through the work — and why ? Because there 
are twenty-five Indian Courts at present providing pabnlnm for this Court of Appeal. 
There are six Courts in Calcutta, and those six Courts are constantly sending home 
appeals to England, and a proof of the rapidity with which they are sending them 
home is, that at present tliere are 400 appeals en route. Then you have Courts in 
Bombay, in Madras, in the Punjab, in Oude, in Moulmein, and in Agra, there being 
altogether twenty-five Courts sending fodder to the Court of Appeal here, wholly 
independent of the number of appeals from the colonial Courts. I say to the natives 
of India, you are entitled to have a Court of Appeal of your own, wholly independent 
of the Court that tries colonial and other cases. I say, taking Indian cases alone, 
there is work enough for a Court of Appeal, if not permanently, at any rate for three 
or four years certain, and it seems to me that it would be right and proper to suggest 
that an inquiiy should be made as to the number of appeals pending, and as to 
whether there would he any objection on the part of the natives generally to such a 
charge being made on the India revenues. My belief is they would say, give us a 
good Court, with a real finality of decision — ^let us know that we have one to depend 
on, and we do not care what we pay for it. (Hear, hear.) A native will always pay, 
providing he gets his money’s worth ; he does not like to pay when he gets nothing 
for it. 

Mr, Dadabhai Haoroji. — had not the least desire to say a word to-night, but 
Mr. Belhs speech has suggested one or two questions which I should like to put. 
Certainly, anything worth having, tlie natives would be very glad to have, and speedy 
justice would be one of the best things that they could have. And I grant that, if 
the judges are to sit so frequently as to enable that speedy justice to be afforded, 
they ought to be paid. Then the question arises, how are they to be paid ? If they 
are to be paid from the Indian revenues, that means that they are to be paid out of 
money raised from the poor population ; for in the case of all the taxes in India, as is 
generally the case, the largest proportion is levied from the poorer population. Seeing, 
however, that it is wealthy litigants who bring these cases to England, is it right that 
for the litigation of those people the whole of the natives of India, poor and rich, 
should be made to contribute ? I do not know whether or not it would be possible 
(for I know nothing of judicial matters) to levy a fee on the litigants in those cases, 
so as to defray the expenses incident upon the establishment of suab a Court as 
appears to he so absolutely necessary. If such a plan were adopted, then those who 
drived the benefit of the Court would pay for it. By a speedy administration of 
justice, Htiganta would not be put to so much expense as they are now, even with 
paying snob fees. 

Mr. BuMi. — As to that, I would say this : I think that putting a speedy end to 
litigation would be such a benefit to persons in each district, that they would be veiy 
glad to submit to a tax for the purpose, the charge upon them would l^e so very small 
compared to the benefit which would accrue to the district. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji.— We have not separate revenues in separate districts. 
Mr. Tayler said that in Bombay there was a small number of oases. 

Mr. Bell. — With regard to that, you will, I am informed, find, though Bombay 
has been in the happy state of sending over no appeals, in the last three months SOO 
plaints have been filed in Bombay to 100 in Calcutta, which shows that Bombay is 
rather getting jealous of iis competitor, and wishes to have a sufficient amount of 
litigation to show that it is quite as good a place as Calcutta. 

Sir Charles WiNapiELD,*— I think Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji's suggestion a very 
pertinent one, because the litigants in all those eases that come home to the Privy 
Council are people of great wealth. It is very seldom that the cases are not far above 
1000/, Generally, the matters in dispute are family quarrels, not affecting in the 
least the mass of the population ; and it would he rather a hard thing to make the 
population pay to enable two members of wealthy families to fight out their dispute. 

Mr. SHAHABuniN. — With respect to what said as to the feelings 

of the natives with regard to appeals being -.-i \ - instead of in India, 

I think the natives would not consider that 'i; - ■ "o decisions in India. 

They would like their appeals to be brought to England. They are accustomed 
to be luled by kings. They would like their cases to be finally decided by Her 
Majesty^s Privy Council instead of in India. 

Mr. Tayler, — ^I wish to say a few words io close this discussion. It is a matter 
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of extreme gratification to me tliat the subject has been considered to be a subject 
of importance and interest, I quite agree with Sir Charles Wingfield that at this 
moment, if a scheme of any description were brought forward, a prominent part of 
which scheme was the expense, it would most probably meet with a repulse ; but I 
do nofc think this scheme open to that objection. As to the question mooted by Major 
Evans Bell, whether appeals should be brought to this country at all, this is not a 
question we can properly consider now, because we are simply discussing the best 
mode of conducting those appeals, assuming them to be brought to England. Un- 
doubtedly, at first sight it might appear a serious hardship to bring an Indian litigant 
over to the Privy Council, to kick his heels here for a period of two or three years ; 
but still I believe that finality of decision by the highest and most able and competent 
Court in the world, is regarded by the natives as a boon which they would not like to 
see taken from them. Looking at the decisions of the Indian judges, which are 
being constantly overruled by the Court here, and seeing how justice is sometimes 
dealt out to a poor litigant in opposition to a powerful Government, I do not think 
anybody could wish to see such a supreme remedy abandoned. With regard to the 
very interesting and useful information laid before us by Mr. Bell, there is a great 
deal, no doubt, very well worthy of consideration in it; but I do not think we 
require now to enter so much into the details of the matter. My object has been to 
present the broad features of the case. I have pointed out that there are a vast 
number of litigants, with an enormous amount of property at stake, the hearing of 
whose cases is delayed year after year, and who have to suffer all the annoyance and 
vexation of those delays; and when the case is ready to he heard in England, the 
litigants often find that the Queen’s great Court sits for ten days and then rises, when 
a sitting of five more days would have enabled the Court to dispose of their cases. 
With respect to the mode in which the expense is to be provided, I agree with Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, that if a plan could be chalked out by which native litigants 
could be persuaded that if they paid the Court fees, their cases would be decided one, 
two, or three years quicker than now, they would gladly meet the expense. It 
would be a somewhat difficult matter to devise in detail how the money should be 
collected. It might, perhaps, he unfair to tax the revenues of the country, and so 
make the poorer population pay for the litigation of the rich, but I believe that some 
scheme might be adopted by which the people who would be benefited by the more 
speedy administration of justice should pay for it, and which I think they would be 
ready to do. But those are details into which we, as an Association, need not, as it 
seems to me, at present enter. Our paramount duty, as representing the interests of 
the natives of India, is to represent in the proper quarter this great and scandalous 
grievance, involving, as I have said, this anxiety, distrust, and expense, leaving it to 
the authorities to devise what scheme they in their wisdom think fit. Therefore I 
hoped, in bringing this matter before you, that you would agree to some kind of 
representation being made upon the subject to the Duke of Argyll, with the view of 
pointing out to the Lord Chancellor that the interests of India are involved in the 
great movement which is now being made. 

Chaibhan-. — The matter has been so fully discussed, and so ably discussed by Sir 
Charles Wingfield, Mr. Bell, and other gentlemen, that I will only add that I agree 
with the suggestion made by Sir Charles Wingfield, in which suggestion he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Tayler, that the Council of this Association should take immediate 
steps to consider in wlaat way they should lay this matter before the Duke of Argyll, 
as being a matter of pressing necessity. I am sure we all feel deeply indebted to Sir 
Ohaxles Wingfield and the gentlemen who have taken the matter up so very ably, 
and who will help us, I am sure, in whatever further steps we take in the matter. 

On the motion of Mr, Dadahhai Naoroji, seconded by Sir Charles Wingfield, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Tayler for his paper. 
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ADJOTJBNED MEETINQ, FRIDAY, HAROH 25, 1870. 

To Discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s Iaj[fer, read on lUli Decemler, 1869, on the 
Iroposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian Baihoays, 

P, P. Gordon, Esq., in the Chair. 

Sir Arthur Cotton said : I will only offer a very few remarks by way of reply to 
Mr. RxddelJ, Mr. George Campbell, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Hyde Clarke, who made some 
observations on my paper at tbe last meeting. All tliat I would wisli to say in re- 
ference to the speeches of those gentlemen is, that there is not a single word in them 
in answer to what I said ; not a word to set aside the figures I gave. N'ot one of them 
proved that railroads had not cost so much ; not one of them proved that canals would 
not cost so much less : not one of them proved that railways did carry the great traffic 
of the country ; not one of them proved that canals would not carry the great traffic of 
the country : not one of them showed that the railroad could carry below a certain 
price ; not one of them showed that canals could not carry traffic below that price : 
not one of them denied that railways are an enormous burthen upon the country (the 
taxation upou the country in respect of them being 3,000,000L) ; nobody attempted to 
prove that canals would not be, instead of a burthen, a great relief to the country. One 
of them said, “ Everybody allows that the railways have been a complete success.” 
Everybody does not allow that they have been a complete success, because I do not. 
Bat what is the use of bare assertions like that ? We have come to discuss the question, 
we do not want mere assertions. We want proofs and arguments to show what are 
the real bearings of the question of water carriage or land carriage for India. And 
what are we to conclude, when not a single figure that I have given is proved to be 
false ? Of course, that there was no answer. One gentleman said, Let us have no 
comparison between railways and canals.” Why should not we? There can be but one 
reason why gentlemen wedded to railways should not wish a comparison to be in- 
stituted between canals and railways, nz, that they could not stand the comparison. 
We want to carry people and goods from Delhi to Calcutta, and the question is, how 
can that be done? and those gentlemen say you must not compare them. You con- 
struct the railways at the cost of 25,000Z. a mile, and when they are made you find 
nineteen-twentietns of the traffic going on by the river, as if no railway were in exist- 
ence ; yet we are not to compare them with anything else that would have answered 
the purpose. This is not a question about what has been done and cannot be undone ; 
this is a question about spending another 100,000,000h in the same way, or rather 
spending another 100,000,0001 on secondary lines, when the primaiy lines upon which 
100,000,0002, have been spent already have so entirely failed in the great objects for 
which they were constructed. I should be glad to reply to those gentlemen who spoke 
at the previous meeting, hut they have said nothing for me to reply to. One gentle- 
man said that a railway had been constructed by the side of a canal in England. The 
fallacy there is, in the first place he is speaking of a horse canal, and I am speaking of 
a steamboat canal. Does steam make no difference ? I say that canals are cheaper than 
railways — ^that they can he constructed in a shorter time — that they can carry the great 
traffic of the country, and that railways cannot — ^that they can carry at a rate to answer 
the purpose of the country, and that railways cannot— that railways have been the 
cause of imposing a debt on tbe country, to be paid out of the taxes, of 3,000,0002. 
already, and which is increasing every year — that canals, instead of doing that, would 
not only have yielded the interest on the capital required for their outlay, but have 
made an enormous return and so have relieved the taxes—that canals are fat more 
defensible in case of war than railways — ^tbat canals can be worked at an ample speed 
for all purposes (one of my antagonists admitted that, when he said that it was not an 
object to go at more than 15 miles an horn* in India), and all this quite independent of 
the great point which is, that navigable canals can be combined with irrigation and 
drainage, and so become the means of averting those famines which devastate tlie 
country from time to time, and also the means of carrying off the superfiuous water 
and removing the cause of those terrible malignant fevers which have ravaged the 
country and are doing so now. There is one thing which I omitted in my paper, 
which is, that the Government, notwithstanding that they are so wedded to railways, 
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are cutting a steamboat canal 100 miles long by tbe side of the principal railway of 
India. What a tremendous pressure of necessity there must have been to make men 
so wedded to land carriage actually do that which stultifies the whole of what they 
are doing everywhere else. You may depend upon it they would not have done that 
if there had not been an overwhelming demand for it. They are making a canal 40 or 
50 yards broad, fit for powerful, fast steamers, which will do every bit of the work that 
the railway was intended to do, and which it has failed to do. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji read a letter from Mr. Charles Horne, in which that gen- 
tleman said : — “ I have read, with great interest, the able paper of General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and, as I am unable to attend the meeting this evening, I have penned this 
note to^ add ray voice to the protest of my friend, Mr, G. Campbell, and others, against 
f--. 1 Essayist, adverse to the further investment of capital (one 

. in railways in India. He appears to hold that the money should 

be spent in canals, navigable by steamers. Far be it from my thought to decry 
canals. I hold them to be of paramount necessity, but I do not see that any com- 
parison is necessary between them and mil ways. In India there is plenty of room 
for both. Provided that coal can be supplied, and that wood is not burned, I hold there 
to be no drawback to railways, whilst "there are many against canals. Each railway 
station is an easily-defended post, whilst, with trains in constant motion, the destruc- 
tion of the line is not so simple as supioosed. But I do not wish so much to enter on 
tbe discussion of these points as to show that the railways have been a great success, 
and that they will, doubtless, achieve greater results than have as yet followed on their 
formation. I had been very intimate with Mr. E. Purser, late Chief Engineer on the 
East India Eailway, the only line with which I a'", v and having only 

recently returned from India, after a residence of . ■ • . I need scarcely say 

that I have watched with interest the constriictio, ' ! ■ ' ■ • , 'IT- ■* ) 

to Bclhi. Often has Mr. Purser told me that ’ ■■■ i ■. 


him were not immediately required so large, ' . ■ ■■■. , ■ lesigneaiortne certain 

subsequent requirements of the line. And now a word on two points .'—firstly, the 
great expense of construction, to which the above remai’k has led me ; and secondly, to 
the complete success of the East India Eailway as a passenger line. Firstly. It 
should be borne in mind that no masonry was allowed except the very best, k e, quite 
equal to the English standard. This, of course, cost very much. Also, that all the 
foundations and embankments were constructed for a double line. This, in the case of 
the Soane and Jumna bridge, for instance, led to a great increase of outlay, but it 
should result in a great saving now that the line is being doubled. I hold that all 
money spent in doubling the line, and so allowing any number of trains to be mn as 
may be needed, will return a good interest, and will do much in developing the re- 
sources of the country. Secondly. No one can have ever watched the infiiix of third- 
r.-'y country station, in the event of an eclipse or great festival at 
■■ . ■■ j without being convinced of the use made by the people of this 

mode of transit. I have seen hundreds turned away, after waiting for many hours. 
This would be obviated by more frequent trains. The rail has taught many the value 
of time ; and although the fares are much too high, yet that they are not prohibitive is 
clearly shown by the number who travel. It is indeed a gi'eat contrast to see one man 
going on X'Jilgriniage by rail, at twenty-five miles per hour, whilst his neighbour mea- 
sures the length of the road with his body. But such changes are being wrought by 
railways. Hence, I hold the rail to be a great success, as regards passengers. It is 
perfectly true, as remarked by the Chairman, that the rail needs to be largely supple- 
mented by * - y - y 1 -^. i-ailways, branch feeders, and by tramways; still I think 

that the . ' / • . ■ made, and spread over a series of years, of one hundred 

million, i ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' that can be made. At tbe same time let canals be also 

pushed on. One great merit of the railway is the great speed with which it can relieve 
famine-stricken dUrricts wit.li gi'ain. It has already very much equalized the price of 
grain in various districts, and although many of the bulkier and cheaper j)roduots of 
the country will not bear the cost of carriage by mil (and this, certainly, must be re- 
duced), there is yet plenty of merchandise to tax tlie Ml cai-rying power of all the 
railways we are lilrely to make for many years, as well as those of all the rivers and 
canals."' A letter was also read from Mr. Prichard, who expressed his regret at not 
being able to attend, and who said : — “ There is a great deal in Sir Arthur Cotton's 
paper with which I cordially agree ; and I should have much liked to have been pre- 
sent to have borne testimony to the value of canals over railways in India,’" 
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Mr. Jtiland Danvers. — I am sorry that I had nofc the advantage of being present 
on the* last occasion when the discussion on Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper took place; 
but, having been favoured with an invitation to attend this meeting, to discuss the 
question of the proposed additional expenditure of 100,000,000?. on Indian railways, 
I felt it due to the gallant and distinguished ofScer, the author of that paper, to 
attend and join in discussing this very important question. It seems to me a little 
surprising that, at the present time, it should be needful to suy a word in favonr of 
the policy which introduced railways into India. The benefits that they have pro- 
duced in that country, in a commercial, a social, and a fi.nancial point of view, are so 
great that I cannot well conceive it possible that the propriety of introducing them 
and extending them should be questioned. I beg, at the outset of my remarks, to 
express my gi'eat admiration of the zeal and earnestness, and perhaps I might be 
allowed to say enthusiasm, of the gallant General. I admire his ^eat energy, and 
I also admire, to a certain extent, the exaggerations which, if you will permit me to 
say so, he is sometimes apt to indulge in ^vhenever, as an advocate, he puts forward 
his own schemes ; but when, as a censor, he uses the same exaggerated terms, I 
t hiYk that it is desirable that the facts and the statements he brings forward should 
be thoroughly investigated and discussed, and I am sure he is the first person to 
desiiu that that should be done. Now he not only condemns the system of railways 
in India., but he also assails those who were its authors, and those who have been 
engaged in cairying the scheme ont. He fails to see that railways serve the wants 
of the country. He regards them as rninons to the finances of the country, and he 
also looks upon them as useless as defensive works, and of course, these being his 
opinions, he considers railways to be unworthy of extension. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote his expressions with regard to the discussions winch he thinks 
were stlfied at the commencement of those xy.. “When railways 

were first proposed, all discussion respecting ' ■ , . ■ to India, their capa- 

bility to meet its wants, their superiority to other modes of communication, their 
effects upon the finances of the country, &c., was absolutely refused. When attempts 
were made to this purport, an officer, who knew what the feelings of the authorities 
were, condemned them in an official paper as ‘ adverse discussions,’ whicli meant, of 
course, that discussion was by no means objected to, provided that it was all in favour 
of them. And so well was it understood that, whoever dared to state the other side of 
the question must do it at his personal peril, that the authorities were left to follow 
out the plan they had determined upon without one word of real inquiry.” Now it 
seems to me almost impossible to suppose that the gallant General can forget the dis- 
cussions that took place thirty years ago. Does he forget the agitation — almost agita- 
tion it was — that was commenced in this country by the commercial community that 
were connected with India, headed by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, Mr. Andrew, Mr. 
Chapman, and others, who were deeply interested in the subject ? Does he forget the 
discussions that took place between the old Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control? Does he forget the minutes written by Lord Hm’dinge, when Governor- 
General, and the con*espondenco that took place between the head of the Government 
and the subordinate Governments, and all tlie officers in India who wore supposed to 
be able to give an opinion on the subject ? Does he also forget what that great man 
Lord Dalhoiisie did with respect to railways— how he went into the matter with 
the most patient and anxious consideration, and at last brought forth that scheme 
which is now on the eve of being completed ? I cannot understand the meaning of 
his expression, that no discussion was allowed, and that when any attempt was made 
to express an independent opinion, it was stifled. I recollect the gallant General 
himself, speaking upon the subjec’. v ’’ same views he now entertains. 

But he not only spoke, but wrote . ■ : ' . most ably, and most earnestly 

upon this subject ; and I think he . i ; • that his papers were taken up 

and answered by others equally interested in the affairs of India. Now the next 
point we come to, to which he alludes, is, that these works are ruinous to the finances 
of India. He founds that opinion, I presume, upon the fact, that at the y^resent 
moment the railways certainly are a charge upon the revenues of India, In their 
present disjointed condition, and in their present state, they are. In many places 
they begin at a port, for instance, and go into the country, but there they end. In 
that condition it can hardly be supposed that they can show what they are really 
worth, and they are a charge upon India—not an increasing charge, as Sir Arthur 
Cotton just now stated, hut, I hope, a diminishing charge. I trust, before very long, 
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they will add to the revenues of India, and I think there is every probability of their 
doing so. But to show what is really thought of the effect of railways upon the 
finances of India, I would quote a sentence from a Despatch which has been received 
from the Government of India within the last two months. It is a Despatch which 
has been lately presented to Parliament, and which shows that, at the time it was 
written, the Government took a somewhat desponding view of the condition of the 
finances ; bnt in it they use tliis expression — “ The enriching and civilizing effects of 
the great railway and irrigation works which have, within the last twenty years, been 
constructed,. ’ be felt throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 

That is the ■ ^ ' x ' of fhe present Goveinment of India. The next point 

Sir Arthur Cotton refers to is, that the charges of the railway are so high, and the 
cost has been so great, that the idea that the railways are doing the work of the 
country in respect of the traffic is perfectly ludicrous, and his proof of that is derived 
from a calculation founded upon an average which he arrives at — I do not exactly gee 
by what process — he will probably explain presently. He says, ** TJie total receipts 
for goods were, last year, three millions on 4000 miles, or 800/. a mile, which, at an 
average of 3d. a ton, gives 64,000 tons for the traffic of all the lines, Now, to show 
the insignificance of this we have only to compare it with the present actual traffic by 
the rivers connecting the Ganges and Hooghly, which are only open four or five 
months in the year; the quantity last year being 1,900,000 tons, and probably at 
least 3,000,000 tons are carried from the Ganges to Calcutta in the whole year, or 
fifty times the average by the railways. Again, the Eustem Bengal Bail way re- 
ceived 75,000/., or 700/. per mile, representing, at 3d. per ton, 56,000 tons in the 
whole year, against 1,900,000 tons conveyed by the rivers.” But I beg to assure liiui 
that the real fact is, that instead of 56,000 tons carried by the railways last year, 
11,000,000 of tons were carried, and instead of 3d. a ton being the average charge for 
the great commodities of the country, the actual charges were less than a penny for 
salt, one penny for cotton, and in certain famine-stricken districts grain was carrietl 
at a halfpenny a ton a mile, and was the means of relieving very great distress. 
Now, with regard also to passengers, he in one passage states that the number of 
passengers may be regarded as 250,000 per annum — the real number that travelled 
was 15,000,000, that is, 15,000,000 journeys were taken by passengers, 15,000,000 
tickets were issued. Now the passenger fares are, I admit, higher than I should hope 
they will be — ^Irigher than I quite like. I am a great advocate for low fares. I 
believe, in the long run, low fares would not only i^ay the companies, but would be of 
great advantage to the country. I am very anxious, therefore, to see low fares intro- 
duced as fast as possible, but the fare now paid by third-class passengers are, in many 
cases, only a halfpenny a mile, and never a penny a mile. Certainly, for second and 
first class they are higher, bnt as 98 per cent. (I think it is) of the passengers are 
third class, the higher fares affect a very few in comimrison. Then, with regard to 
railways being useless iu a commercial point of view, supposing during the American 
war there had been up railway from Bombay into the interior, what would Man- 
chester have done? How many millions of tons of cotton were taken across the 
Ghauts down to Bombay during that period? How his country 

were kept in employment in that way through the ’ ' I ■ ■ ' Would a 

canal have done that ? How could a canal have been taken from Bombay into the 
Deccan ? and how could a canal have provided for the wants of that part of the com- 
munity ? With regard, also, to the calculation which the gallant General made as to 
the cost. The cost has, I admit, been much higher than the estimates ; the cost has 
also been higher in many cases, I am quite ready to admit, than it ought to have 
been ; but what is more to the puipose, I do not think the cost will ever be half as 
great again as it has been. Bnt yon must recollect that though the average cost is 
high, and though the maximum cost is very high, yet there are cases where railways 
have not cost more than 8000Z. or 10,000/. a mile. In the Presidency of which the 
gallant General is himself such an ornament, railways have been made- on the most 
economical terms. The Great Southern of India Bailway, I think, has not cost more 
than 9000/. a mile, including rolling stock, which probably would be 1500/. to 2000/. 
a mile, including also heavy rails, and permanent way, and all the appliances of two 
terminal stations. That line has not cost more than 9000/. or 10,000/. at the utmost ; 
therefore railways can be made cheap, and undoubtedly will be made cheaper. I 
do not wish to disparage for a moment the construction of canals; hut I think we 
shall find, even with regard to canals, their oiiginal estimates have almost invariably 
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been greatly exceeded. It is, in fact, impossible altogether to calculate with accuracy 
what a work will cost in a place like India. We must look, also, to the novelty of 
those works in India at the time they were undertaken, and we must bear in 
mind tlie great rise in the price of wages which has occurred since railways were 
commenced. Wages have risen 300 and 400 per cent., much to the advantage of the 
country; but still all this has increased the price over the original estimate; and the 
mutiny also occurring in the middle of our operations, added, I believe, two or 
three millions to the cost. The manner in which some portions of the works were 
allowed to get into ruin during their suspension, and the destruction that occurred in 
some places, occasioned a loss of, I think, between two and three millions of money. 
That leads one to the question of the use of railways for defensive works. Of course, 
it is plain to anyone that it is easy enough to take up a rail here and there, and so 
destroy the continuity of the line, but that argument might he applied to a great 
many things. Are we not to have telegraphs, because the wires may be cut ? Are 
we. not to have bridges over the rivers, because they may he blown up ? The same 

argument might be applied to many works of great and ‘ " “ 

us look to what has happened to railways in the case o • . . I >’ i ■ ■ Americans 
hnd no benefit from the existence of railways when they were carrying on the war in 
that country? Did Austria and Prussia, when they were engaged in war three or 
four years ago, find no benefit from their railways ? And did we ourselves find no 
benefit from railways in India dnring the mutiny ? I believe most important service 
was performed by the railway from Calcutta to Cawnpore during the mutiny ; such 
service as was acknowledged by all the generals engaged in the campaign in Oude, and 
as was patent to almost everybody. It is said that railways may very properly he 
compared with canals. I think they may in many respects; hut, at the same time, 
one must see that railways are very useful where canals cannot be made, and that 
canals are most serviceable in places where railways are not snitable. Canals certainly 
perform most important service, and wherever facilities exist for directing the conrso 
of a river, or for cutting water communication, by all means make them, hut let both 
go on together. (Hear, hear.) The gallant General would say, Let us have no rail- 
ways, let us only have canals. I only diifer from him in the use of the word only 
I would have both railways and canals. India is large enough for both, and I do not 
see why both should not go hand-in-hand, distributing plenty, and contentment, and 
wealth throughout the land. Let both go on together ; and if railways liave done 
good hitherto, I say we should not hesitate to support the policy which advocates their 
extension. Let them he made most cautiously, let them he made after the greatest 
consideration, and let none be made that cannot be made economically, and that cannot 
be made so as to^ve a fair prospect of their paying a fair rate of interest. I agree 
with Sir Arthur Cotton, that the people at large should not be taxed for the purpose 
of benefiting those who travel. Those who travel bear a small proportion to those 
who do not ; but, at the same time, railways, as well as canals, produce a very im- 
portant and a very lasting and generally beneficial effect upon a country, and I do not 
think we should hesitate for a moment to support the policy which will, by degrees, 
introduce through the length and breadth of the land, a system of communication 
which will bring benefit to all, and injury to none. (Hear, hear.) 

The Ohaikman. — I am sure I only express the feeling of this meeting, and of the 
Association generally, when I state that we feel particularly obliged by Mr. Danvers’ 
acceptation of the invitation to come here, and for his having so plainly and distinctly 
laid his views before us. Before sitting down, I have had a note sent me from Mr. 
Wood, which I am requested to read, in order to give the gallant General the oppor- 
tunity to con*ect some slight errors which he may have been led into : — 

“ My dear Sir, — I return with thanks the copy of Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper, read 
before the Bast India Association, on the 14t]i December last, and regret that a previous 
engagement prevents my accepting your kind invitation to attend the further dis- 
cussion on Tuesday next. Sir Arthur (page 4) assumes that the average rate o Wged 
by this company is 3d. per ton, and that they carried last yeai* 56,000 tons only. Will 
you kindly point out to the meeting that this statement m erroneous? The printed 
reports of the company show that the number of tons carried by this company in the 
year ending June, 1869, was 173,437, exclusive of 9199 tons of coal carried free for the 
company’s own use ; and that the average receipt shown by the reports is 11s. 5d. per 
ton, say IJd. per ton per mile, the bulk of the goods trafiSo being througb-trafilo, and 
the rate for rice being two annas poi’ inaund per 112 miles, or ^ of a penny per mile.” 
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Mr,^ W. P. Anbeisw, — ^My name having been mentioned in connection with the 
discussions which took place regarding railways, now about a quarter of a century 
ago, it is but fair that I should state, in making a few remarks on the pajper sub- 
mitted for our consideration, that besides advocating railways at that time, I advo- 
cated the extensive introduction of irrigation works, and the extensive introduction of 
common roads. I consider that India, as has been well observed, is large enough for 
all modern improvements ,* and it is matter of much regret to me tiiat, many years 
ago, at which time I.was in frequent intercourse with the gallant and distinguished 
officer, whose upright and honourable character I much esteem, that he has so 
entirely set his face against railways, which must be considered, and are considered 
by all the men of science with whom I have ever been brought in contact, as the 
greatest improvement of modern times, the principal engine for civilizing nations, the 
principal engine for promoting commerce, and the best means that can be devised by 
man for the defence of a country. I am perfectly surprised that tlie gallant General 
should say that no facts have been alleged against his arguments. I am tlie more 
surprised, because we have the fact of the existence of tiie raSway, which is to be oom- 
pai-ed to his canal ,* and where is his canal ? I have yet to know where the canal is, 
with its powerful flotilla of armed steamers, ready to defend it. I am not aware of 
its existence. I believe the gallant General is comparing a fact with a pure fiction. 
I believe, in his zeal and energy, and in his enthusiasm, he imagines his wonderful 
canal almost made already; but he will fl.nd, as every man finds who is engaged in 
works of that character, that his estimates, however carefully prepared, will proye 
fallacious, as almost all estimates, of whatever kind, are. The gallant General has 
wide experience in irrigation works, but I do not think that his experience extends 
in any great degree to steam navigation. I have unfortunately had a great deal of 
experience of steam navigation, and I had, several years ago, many discussions with 
Sir Ai’tliur Cotton in regard to the application of steam vessels to the rivers of the 
Punjab, and if I had taken a suggestion of the gallant General’s, I should have 
launched those who were co-operating with me in the greatest difficulties. As it is, 
instead of opening up all the rivers of tlie Punjab as a grand affair, I confined my 
attention to connecting the two luilways with which I was associated by a flotilla on 
the deepest portion of the Indus, and that limited oppliootion of the principle of 
inland steam navigation has not answered the r of the Government 

ox myself, though we have had the best skill and the greatest experience, and have 
at this moment the best flotilla on the inland waters of India, What sort of means 
of defence would such an appliance as that be ? We have had repeatedly some of 
our finest steamers with regiments on board, reposing on a sand-bank for a week. 
What sort of defence, in a country pretending to science, would that be ? Simply 
ridiculous. The gallant General says railways are easily destructible, not easily 
defended. I ventee to say there is no engineer officer of anything like the reputa- 
tion of the gallant General who would back that opinion. Kailways are easily 
defensible, and have been proved to be so in war. They are easily repaired ; they 
carry their own means of defence, and they carry their own means of repair. We 
saw that, as Mr. Danvers remarked, in the American war. We know that a great 
viaduct was blown up, and restored in a marvellously short time. As to the opinion 
of the most eminent men of this country on tbiO npphf'alv'lity of railways to demtisive 
pm’poses, wo have the best proof of it in the ui-giii:i/iiii-.ri oi' a corps of eimineers — all 
the most distinguished engineers in this country having been appointed Colonels and 
Majors, many well-known contractors and traffic managers being appointed officers 

imder them, co-operating with S' ■ ^ Vrr ‘ _ and other of the Koyal Engineers—- 

with the view of maldng the ■ : ■ ' ■ ■ ffii’ the purpose of defence. That 

shows that it is the opinion of the most eminent scientffic engineers in this country, 
both civil and military, that railways are an admhable means of defence. The 
gallant officer may remember that Sir John Burgoyno, a great many years ago, gave 
his evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons to the same effect. 
Though the gallant General says many bitter things against the railways with 
which I have been so many years identified, I have not a word to say against his 
irrigation. I do desire, and have desired, and I was the first (in conjunction, with 
his intimate friend, the late eloquent and lamented Mr, John Sullivan) to bring the 
subject of irrigation before the old East India Company, with a view to private enter- 
prise being employed to introduce it, knowing well that if it was left in the hands of 
the Government it never would be done on an extensive scale. It would have been 
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done by carrying on the works out of revenue; and we know, in that case, what 
the result Avould have been. The author knows that, in the case of the works in 
which he is so nnich interested, in the Godavery, Avhen some little trumpery sum has 
been required, the works are stopped. I know, to my bitter experience, that at the 
port of Kurrachee, where great works were going on, of vital importance to the trade 
of the country, and absolutely necessary to the undertakings with which I was con- 
nected, that a small sum was withheld lately, and the works stopped. Compensation 
has, I believe, been given to the contractors, and the work delayed for years. This 
is a specimen of the way in which the Government set to business, when they under- 
take public works out of revenue. One word about the gallant General’s steam canal 
before I sit down. Though I approve of irrigation works on the most extensive scale, 
I entirely disapprove and dissent from his views with regard to canals applicable to 
steam navigation. The gallant General says they would be well adapted for defensive 
purposes — ^that he would have, in all directions, armed vessels moving up and down. 
He gives no estimate— no clue whatever, by which to arrive at an idea of what this 
armed fleet is which would proceed at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. He gives no 
idea whatever of the cost; neither does he take into consideration the enormous 
expense of maintenance. Granted, which I think it would he veiy difficult for him 
to achieve, that he will make his canal according to his estimates, that he hns a large 
fleet there, and that he is, as he considers, in a very strong position to defend his 
works against all comers, twenty men could do more towards destroying liis canal 
than a thousand conld towards destroying a railway. Why, twenty men could destroy 
the gallant Generahs canal by making a breach in the bank, whilst he was coming to 
the rescue, and then where would be his flotilla? Sticking high and dry in the mud. 
That is perfectly certain, and not only would he he discomfited and his fleet run 
aground, hut the whole canal woixld he a dry ditch. I do regret deeply that the 
author of the paper does not see that the great struggle between nations now is to 
avail themselves to the greatest extent, and in the most prompt manner, of all the 
means which science places in their hands. Why did the Russians fail in the 
Crimea, if not for the want of railways and telegraphs? How shotild we have been 
able to keep up our communications except by steam and the telegraphs ? and yet 
Sir Arthur Cotton, who belongs, and is an ornament to the scientific corps, sets his 
face against the very improvement which of all men he ought to appreciate, and of 
which of all men you would expect he would he one of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates. I quite concur with him in regretting that the railway.? of India have cost so 
much, but, at the same time, one ought to consider their novelty, the distance, and 
' the enormous number of skilled labourers that had to he imported. In the construc- 
tion of the Scinde Railway, we had to import labour from Persia, China, and, indeed, 
from all directions ; we had a perfect Babel of 10,000 men collected from all parts of 
the Hast. That made the works of necessity very expensive, and in the Punjab, 
where also the railway was under my care, though we had abundance of labour, tiie 
cost ■ *. gf) lai-ge that the iron cost cent, per cent, when landed on 

the : ■ much for freight from England as the original cost of tha 

material here — yet, notwithstanding that, the railway so remote, and so land-locked, 
as it were, has not cost more than 11,000Z. a mile. Taking the distance and the 
novelty into account, the railways in India will contrast favourably with railways in 
any country. I have no hesitation in saying so. I have no hesitation also in saying 
from the experience gained by the companies, from new inventions, and the improve- 
ments made by science, that, whether the companies or the 'Government make the 
future railways, they will coat a great deal less. The gallant General makes use of 
one remark which I did not expect to hear from liira — that was, that had tlie Govern- 
ment undertaken the railways, they would have cost much less. I say that is a mere 
opinion, and I deny it. I have the strongest feeling that, had the Gfovernment made 
them, they would have cost a great deal more ; hut worse than that, they never would 
have been made at all. Instead of the Government being determined to consh’uct 
railways, as tho author of the paper alleges, the Government did nothing for seven 
years but discuss them. The Government never would have made the railways to 
this day, unless they had been compelled to do so by public opinion — not in India but 
here. I know that ^Yen, from having been connected with this subject for so many 
years. I do think, when yoti look back on what the Goverjiment of India has done, 
you see wliat a wise, paternal, beneficent, and admirable Government it is in everyway 
but one : as to affording means of communication, they never even built a bridge except 
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over some little trumpery stream, and they never bridged a large river. To this day 
all the great works in India, all the magnificent bridges, are due to the railway com- 
loanies. When a gentleman like my old friend Sir Arthur Cotton assails the rail- 
ways, I must say that I regret it very much, and I am quite certain when he recon- 
siders the subject, if he only would reconsider it, he would see that the railway people, 
with whom he finds fault, are quite ready to look through his glasses and admire his 
works and assist them ; but I wish that ho would remember, as they do, that there is 
plenty of room for all these things, and that they are all required in India. We want 
railways, roads, canals, irrigation works, and all the modern improvements which 
science offers. As to railways, I consider we are only in the beginning. 

The Ohaieman reminded the meeting that, according to the rules of the Asso- 
ciation, ten minutes only were allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. Elliot. — I am not an assailant of anybody or anything. I am neither a 
Oaualite, nor a Railwayite, nor a Tramwayite, but a planter who wishes to get his pro- 
duce out of the country as quickly and as cheaply as possible ; and, perhaps, the few 
remarks I have to make may tend to give the discussion a slightly more practical tone. 
As Lord Renzance said in tlie Mordaunt case, Let us see where we are in this in- 
quiry.'’ As I understand the case, it is this — ^tlie railway people have a certain definite 
scheme; they wish to cover India with a network of radways; and also, as I under- 
stand, they wish to pursue a certain course, and arrive at their end with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy. ISTow, Sir Arthur Cotton's scheme, as I understand, has never been 
laid definitely before us. I want to Imow where is his network of canals ? TJie second 
point I would refer to is simply this, there are, as we know, many rivers in India ; but 
very often at the time of year when these rivers are most wanted there is no water in them. 
My plantations are in Munzerabad, on the banks of the Hemakntty, which flows into 
the Oauvery, which flows into the sea. It would be extremely convenient for me if I 
were able to put all my coffee into a boat on the liver, and so float it down to the 
coast, instead of sending it at a cost of about 3^, a ton to Bangalore, and I do not know 
bow much more to Madras. But at the time when I most want to send my coffee by 
the rivers, there is no water in them at all. That is a point upon which I should like 
to hear what Sir Arthur Cotton has to say. I myself would be only too glad to use 
any means to get my stuff out of the countiy as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Maitland.— It will be the more easy for me to compress what I have to say 
into the compass of time wisely allotted to each speaker, because I am in this posi- 
tion ; a good deal of what I was going to say has been talien out of my moudi by 
those who have preceded me, and particularly by the gentleman who spoke first in 
this discussion. I am in the same position that he is, in not having bad the oppor- 
tunity of being present at the previous meeting; but, having received an invitation, 
I have attended out of respect to this Association, and out of respect to Sir Arthur 
Cotton, whom I had tlie pleasure of knowing in India, though I do not know whether 
lie remembers me at this distance of time, and whose character and abilities I, in com- 
mon with everybody else, admire very greatly indeed. If he will permit me to say so, 
I feel here, as I used to do when I was in India, that upon this particular point of 
water communication, he rather lides his hobby to death. I think, first of all, when 
he speaks r-f (iioiv: Vinrir.-jr brrn a want of discussion at the time railway communica- 
tion was iii he is a little unfair; because I well remember the dis- 

cussions that took place, both in England and in India, at the time the matter was 
before the public, particularly in the days of that very great and eminent man. Lord 
Balhousie. I was in Calcutta at the time that the East India Railway was being 
made, and I perfectly well remember, if other gentlemen held their peace in this 
matter, and did not make their opinions known, Sir Arthur Cotton was not wanting 
in that way, because I remember, at that time, when I occupied the position of Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, taking the chair at a largely attended 
meeting at Calcutta, where Sir Arthur Cotton read an interesting i^aper, and set forth 
his opinions on this subject. My view of this matter is just the same view as lias been 
expressed by gentlemen this evening, and, I believe, by gentlemen who were present 
at the former meeting, that it is not a question of railways alone or of canals alone, but 
both the one and the other. I think there is abundance of room in India for all ; and 
I think Sir Arthur Cotton appears to have overlooked this fact, that the Government 
of India ain not merely anxious to make railways, but anxious to do a good deal for 
irrigation. The Government of India, also, have bought up one Irrigation Company, 
and it is on the cards that they may buy up another — the Madras Irrigation Com- 
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pany; and, moreover, as Sir Arthur Cotton himself tells us, they are making another 
canal at this moment. Nobody who has lived in India could doubt, for an instant, the 
enormous value of irrigation works. Given sun and given water, India will produce 
anything in the world. But I cannot sec why we should not have both railways and 
irrigation and canal works; and, when it is stated that milways in India have been a 
failm-e, I must, for one, utterly and enthely differ from that. I speak as a merchant, 
having been in India at the time these railways were making, and I know something 
of the expense and the difficulties of making railways in India, because my iirni were 
agents for one of tbe contractors for the East India Railway from Oawnpore to Alla- 
habad; but Sir Arthur Cotton falls into the same mistake that the Duke of Argyll 
did when he delivered that most interesting speech in the House of Lords on this 
subject of extending railways in India, ai '' ■ ■ i by Government rather 

than by private companies. The Duke of . ■ i- . the railway companies 

with having made tbeir railways at very great expense, and spoke as if these new 
railways were to be made, whether by companies or by the Government, at the same 
expense. But it by no means follows that that will be the case. We know from the 
Blue BoolvS that in the case of the Madras Railway, the Great Southern of India 
Railway, the Oude and Rohilcund Railway, and this new Carnatic Railway, they 
have either been made, or it is expected that they will be made, at a very different rate 
of cost to that at which railways were formerly constructed. I can rememher perfectly 
well when every ton of iron had to be pushed to the front as well as it could, by carts, 
at gi’eat expense. Now you can send all your materials, everything you want, hun- 
di’eds and hundreds of miles, at a very much less expense. Whether it is wise for the 
Government to construct railways, rather than companies, is a paid of the question 
into which I will not enter now ; but whichever party makes them, they will bo able to 
make them at a very different rate of cost from what they did before. Then Sir Arthur 

Cotton was in r- i’* “ ■ * * “ of the railways being a burden upon India, and as being 

likely to conti: ■ almost an indefinite time. That railways, when made 

at first, will be a burden on any country till they are made to be productive is perfectly 
self-evident. It was only the other day that we saw in the papers an interesting 
statement of the cost of Russian railways, accompanied with a statement of what 
those railways were doing at this moment, from which it appeared that they were 
reimbursing the Government the guaranteed interest that the Russian Government 
paid, just as the Government of India pays the guaranteed interest upon the Indian 
railways ; and it was shown that in the case of two or three main lines they were already 
more than paying their expenses, the Government being under no expense. What do 
we find to be the case with some of the East Indian railways ? Just to take one case, 
the East India Railway, which cost so much more money than any other railway, is 
at this moment, unless all the accounts are false, paying upwards of 5 per cent. In 
the same way, I believe the Eastern Bengal Railway, at this instant, is earaing 4 per 
cent. Anybody taking up the reports published in the Blue Books, and the reports 
of the different railway companies, will see that it is so ; so that we may look forward 
to the expense on the revenue of India gradually decreasing. Sir Arthur Cotton, in 
the com'se of Ins statement, referred particularly to one railway, — I mean the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern Railway— as an instance of mismanagement on the part of the 
Government of India, as being a railway that was made at a great cost, and which pro- 
duced very little result. Now it should be remembered that that « “ ■ * r’ ■■ — ' 'h*' \ ■■ i ■ 
tional circumstances. The Calcutta people took it into their h i’ ■ .* 

Canning would sooner or later be a success, and, under those circumstances, the 
Government made it. I myself, as a merchant, over and over again urged them to 
make it; and, if they made it, they made it at the iustance of those interested in it, 
many of whom believed it would be a success; and if that has turned out to be a 
mistake, the blame should not be visited on the Government, but on those who urged 
them to make it. But I, for one, fully believe it will yet prove a success. Sir Arthur 
Cotton referred in his paper to the small number of travellers who travel by railway. 
I see that that was referred to by Mr, George Campbell, who has far more experience 
as to that than I have, because he has travelled in the interior, while most of my time 
I spent in the Presidency towns; but anyone who has travelled about India must have 
seen at times the multitudes of natives that travel by railway. At one time it was 
said that the natives would not travel by the railways — that caste would deter them — 
that has turned out to be a perfect delusion. Where they can save money, caste dis- 
tinctions are set on one side. So far as regards third-class passengers, and very few 
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Europeans travel by the third-class, the natives of India do use those railways to a 
great extent, and they will, I believe, use them to a still greater extent as time goes 
on. Then there is a matter I should like to refer to, though I refer to it with some 
diffidence, not being a military man, but it has been already referred to, particularly 
by Mr. Andrew. &r Arthm* Cotton in his paper speaks of railways as if they were 
of no use in war, I was very much surprised when I read that, because I remember 
what took place in America in the case of the railways there. Suppose a mutiny were 
to take place in India to-morrow, or suppose 50,0(10 Eussians were to come down from 
the north, as long as our army was strong enough to take the held and fight their 
enemies, I do not see what there would be to prevent them re-laying the rails as fast as 
the enemy took them up ; as for taking miles and miles of embankment, they could not 
blow them up and they could not pull them down. And in the American war one 
heard constantly that if the army were beaten they could do nothing at all, but as 
long as they had the best of it they could re-lay the rails as easily as the telegraph 
wires. As a merchant, I can confirm what was said as to the use of railways in India 
in the case of merchandise, and I Can specially refer to the great use it was in the time 
of the American war, I was out in India at that time, and I can well remember the 
thousands of bales that were hurried from Mirzapore and other places, the owners 
of which were willing to pay almost any expenses for the carriage of them, and the 
distress which was suffered in Lancashire was alleviated to a great extent by railways 
bringing forward produce in a way that no canal could do. Mr. Andrew has antici- 
pated me in one remark in answer to Sir Arthur Cotton’s argument that railways are 
not a military defence, that an opposing force would have no difficulty at all in 
cutting the embankment of a canal, and where should we be then ? I am not parti- 
cularly interested in one mode of communication or the other. As a merchant, I should 
like to see all these public works flourish for the sake of India ; and I think while 
the Government were carrying out irrigation and constructing roads and canals, it 
would have been a dereliction of their duty if they had not done something towards 
the construction of railways. They would have had addressed to them, and addressed 
to them with justice, these words — This ought you to have done, but not have left the 
other undone. 

Mr. Taylkr. — T here are two peculiarities in this discussion which have struck mo 
since I had the pleasure of reading the paper submitted by Sir Arthur Cotton at the 
last meeting, and which, perhaps are worthy of consideration : first, the remarkable 
force of the arguments and calculations produced by Sir Arthur Cotton, and secondly, 
the still more remarkable unanimity of the opposition raised to those statements and 
calculations. Sir Arthur’ Cotton, who, according to universal acclamation, is an officer 
of great experience and unusual ability, comes before this Society, which has for its 
object the welfare of India, with the most elaborate calculations, to all appearance 
carefully prepared (though certainly open to question, as 1 have seen to-night) from 
authentic documents, and with those calculations in his hand, he says to the Society, 
I maintain and T -'"-'1 : y reputation to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India, . ■ • ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ’ ms of money for the attainment of cer- 
tain great national could for .-■'■cviothing about a fifth of that money have attained 

the same objects, rioi oniy so (rilbcnnilly, but still more effectually, and with that they 
might have also accomplished certain other collateral objects of vital interest to the 
community of India. Now, not having been present at the last meeting, I have derived 
all my information from a perusal of the Journal of the Society, and in that I perceive 
what Sir Arthur Cotton himself has very natuially observed to-night, that in answer 
to those elaborate statements and calculations, though many very eminent gentlemen 
spoke, there was nothing whatever in the shape of counter-calculation or counter- 

statement. There were loose assertions and loose remarks. 0 • \ 

ways had been very well made and very well conducted, th^ ■ ■ ; ■ . to which 

the engineers who had constiucted them might look with . Anotlmr 

said many more passengers, according to his own personal experience, travelled by 
railway than Sir Arthiu* Cotton supposed. This was the kind of rambling opposition 
raised at the last meeting ; and I was not surprised ikat a postponomejit was proposed, 
so that a naore statesmanlike and more logical discussion should be attempted at 
least ,* and I th- ’'- T - v n— cj:^ A -thur Cotton and the Society to-night that 
his statements ■ . been more than once alluded to to-night) 

have produced a giant on the opposite side, Mr. Danvers, who has been the first 
apparently in this discussion to enter upon a scratiny and an examination of Sir 
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Arthur Cotton’s statements, and who has impugned several of them to some effect. 

In the tot place, with regard to Sir Arthur Go"' "’*• ' - r ‘'hservations on the 

absence of discussion when railways were first ■ . ■ Mr. Danvers has 

referred to very long and animated discussions, which he says took place, and I have 
very little doubt they did, Mr. Danvers speaks as an official from an official quarter, 
and doubtless with documents and papers to refer to, which, to ordinary mortals of the 
outside world, are a hidden hook. 

Mr. Danvers. — think not : they are all public. 

Mr. Tayler. — A t all events, I do not feel myself at all prepared to enter into that 
part of the controversy. I will only suggest this, that what Sir Arthur Cotton possibly 
means is, that, though he and others were allowed the liberty to speak, the topic was not 
a particularly congenial one to the official mind. Passing over that, however, I would 
remark that Mr. Danvers’ criticisms upon Sir Arthur Cotton’s statements appear to me 
to amount to this, that certain parts of the calculations of Sir Arthur Cotton, as to 
the rates of traffic per mile, and the number of passengers, and so on, are, as Mr. Danvers 
said, exaggerated. Now this brings me to the second pecnliaiity of this case — namely, 
the unanimity of the opposition hitherto raised to Sir Arthur Cotton ; and this I attri- 
bute entirely to the fact that Sir AAur Cotton is an enthusiast. Enthusiasm to me 
is the greatest ground of admiration (hear, hear) ; for without enthusiasm I do not 
believe, in this cold-hearted nineteenth centmy, any man has accomplished anything 
worth looking at. But enthusiasm holds no parley with error ; it does not trifle with 
words ; it steadily and persistently pursues its object ; and very likely what we call 
exaggeration becomes a necessary and component part of that entliitsiasm. I will 
not attempt to say that some of Sir Arthur Cotton’s statements may not be what 
we may term hyperbolical or exaggerated. It may he that we ought to cut off’ 
20 or 25 per cent, from his calculations. But I say this, if you do that you will 
stiU have a margin sufficiently large left to maintain every position which he has 
taken up in this controversy. That is my own idea, speaking as a neophyte in this 
matter, being neither a railwayite nor an engineer; but I am an advocate for the 
position Sir Arthm* Cotton has taken up, because I see it is supported by proof, by 
calculations, and by statements of the most important kind. It seems to me that we 
have wandered very far indeed from the real purport of Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper. 

Sever ^ ’* ■— said, There is room for canals and railways. Others have said, 

Why ; ^ ■ Why should wo not be satisfied with both ? Others have said, 

Why compare the two ? I maintain that Sir Arthur Cotton’s purpose is to compare Ike 
two. He says this is a crisis. The Government have spent 100,000,000^., and they are 
about to spend another 100,000,000/. I show you that for a fifth of that 100,000,000/. you 
can attain all the objects you seek to attain by railways, at the same time giving to the 
country the greatest of all blessings— irrigation. I say that is a subject that must be 
grappled with logically. It will not do to say, We can have railways, and we can 
have canals; the F-n-lou.- w the Government is, are they to spend another 

100.000. 000/. in c-r i.'i.Oi or 20,000,000/. in canals, at a thjie when, as 

we find from the last discussion at the . * in Calcutta, the Government 

itself is seriously and vividly alive to \ ^ u’tance of financial considera- 

tions. Wiiat Colonel Strachey said at the last meeting was, that by any false action 
or any imprudence we might bring on ourselves financial disaster and collapse. — 
Colonel Stracbey was introducing a Bill to tax all tliose who are to benefit by the irri- 
gation of their lands to such an extent as to pay the interest on the cost of construction, 
and to defray the cost of the maintenance of the works ; and Lord Mayo himself says, 
unless we make these men pay the full cost of interest and maintenance, there is nobody 
else to pay, and the whole thing must go to the dogs. That is u rro-t i*. r ii ij.ui ques- 
tion to he considered in connection with the statement of Si” .Ari'iijr C-jti )n, that 

3.000. 000/, is now^ levied from the tax-paying public of India as interest upon the 
expenditui’e for railways; for if the railways are costing 3,000,000/. a. year instead of 
producing a revenue, how on earth are ,we fco expend 100,000,000/. on new railways, 
unless we make somebody pay for them ? If Sir Arthur Cotton’s statements ai*e 
correct, then canals will pay the interest and maintenance, and will pay a large per- 
centage besides. Sir Arthur Cotton’s statement has not been controverted or contra- 
dicted— that the railways are a burden at present. Undoubtedly railways are a great 
boon to the country, no one will deny that; but I maintain that we are departing alto- 
gether from the subject of discussion before us when we enter into the question of the 
advantages afforded by railways. The question before us is this, Is a railway at such 
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a cost better than a canal at snob a cost, taking into consideration that yonr canal 
will carry your travellers and your goods, and will also be the means of fertilizing the 
country ? I think I may congratulate Sir Arthur Cotton upon tlie fact that the gen- 
tleman whom I may call the official opponent, who has honoured this Society to-night 
by his presence and his arguments, has in reality contributed to the triumph of 
Sir Arthur Cotton; because when I look at his remarks about railways, his admissions 
regarding their excessive expense, and his admissions regarding the exti’eme value 
of irrigation (in which he was followed by Mr. Andrew, who referred to the anxiety 
displayed by Government to extend works of T -''-tider that Sir Arthur . 
Cotton has won three-fourths of his battle. If S ■ \-. statements are false, 

the matter is over ; if true, I consider that the members of this Society, having the 
interests of the whole of India at heart, are bound to take any measures they possibly 
can to get a competent committee appointed to consider tbe question, whether we are 
to spend this 100,000,000/. upon railways, or whether we are to spend a very much 
smaller sum upon the construction of canals, combined with mngation. 

Mr. Hvbe Olaeke. — As having been one of the parties who took part in the dis- 
cussion when the question of the construction of railways in India was first agitated, 

I must confirm what has been said by the Director of Eailways, that there was the 
fullest and freest discussion, and I must exculpate the officials from the charge of 
having too willingly lent themselves to railways. It was, as the honourable gentleman 
said, with the greatest difficulty that we were able to persuade the Government to 
carry out railways at all. I had no interest as a railway director ; of course, I had no 
interest as an official of the East India Company ; but, as one of the public and as a 
representative of the public, I took part in the discussion. ; and I can bear my testi- 
mony to the reluctance with which the Government took up tlio construction of 
railways at all. I am only sorry to find that there is a danger that the considerations 
which produced that reluctance on the part of the Government then may be pressed 
on the Government now. Of course, after the gallant General has told us that, not- 
withstanding all we said on the last occasion, his position was in no degree contro- 
verted, it would he perfectly useless to repeat any such arguments. Fortunately this 
matter is not to be decided solely by the gallant gentleman, but is in a great degree, 
to be decided by the voice of this room. Differing from the learned gentleman who 
has just sat down, my Jiumble opinion — and I think it must be that of every practical 
man in tbe room — ^is that the figures and facts given by Mr. Danvers this evening are 
a convincing refutation of the statements put forth by Sir Arthur Cotton. I abstained 
on the last occasion from entering into those details, because they are not very easily 
fijllowed by an audience inexperienced in these matters, and because the statements of 
Sir Arthur Cotton are utterly inconsistent with the facts and with general experience. 
Sir Arthur Cotton has not made out his case at all, and it would be a most unfortunate 
thing for India, and it would be a most unfortunate thing for the intelligence of the 
people of this country, if it were to be considered that he had made out his case. It 
would be a reflection on om* intelligence if the conclusion come to on this question 
were to depend on weight being given to the argument that if 100,000,0002. is spent on 
railways, 10,000,000/. cannot be found for canals. * In this country we remember, a 
quarter of a century ago, when we wore engaged in discussing the question of rail- 
ways for England, it was said we should be ruined because we asked for 30,000,0002. 
See how many hundreds of millions have been contributed since. So in the case of 
India. India wants not only this 100,000,000/. and this 10,000,0002. for canals, it 
wants hundreds of millions. As I said on the former occasion, we find the whole of 
Europe and the whole of America at this moment adopting not only canals, but 
railways and roads, as a means of improving the transit of each country ; and why 
should not India do the same ? If we want to put India in its right position, we must 
avail ourselves of the experience of others. ’Without refening to the experience of 
America, we see by the newspapers what is being done at the present moment by the 
Government of a country regarded as being rather backward, I mean Tui'key. Wo 
see the great efforts that are being made by that Government and the burden put upon 
their alrea’- ’ 1 1 '‘iasury for the purpose of finding funds for the 

Boumelia I : ' . , . ' 1' ■ they are making are enormous in comparison to 

what have , ‘ vhal: are proposed to be made. Sir Arthur Cotton 
tells us that the country has to pay 3,000,000/. a year for the railways ; but the fact is 
that there is no such burden on the country, if the account is properly stated. If the 
whole of the operations were properly worked out, we should see confirmation of the 
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statement of Mr. Danvers, that the mere expenditure on railways has itself furnished 
the Government with increased revenue. But why should not there be a loan for 
public works, as in Eussia and in other countries ? Why should not the preliminary 
outlay and the preliminary deliciency of interest be charged to the account, till that 
time when the development of such undertakings would amply repay the original 
outlay, and leave a large profit ? With these few observations I will sit down. I may 
again be represented as not having impugned the positions of Sir Arthur Cotton ; but 
I should be sorry to take up the time of the meeting with entering into such facts and 
details as the cost of railways and the carriage of goods. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. — I will not enter into the question of whether or not the 

3.000. 000/. is a burden on the revenues of India, nor into the question, whether 
the Government ought to make the railways themselves. I will only address myself 
to one question which Mr. Tayler put. Pie asks. Is it better to have railways costing 

100.000. 000/. or canals costing 15,000,000/. ? ISFow, from the very first I have said 

that canals are certainly very necessary, and that there is a great demand for irrigation 
works ; and if I have ever felt the slightest indignation against the British Govern- 
ment, or complained of them, it has been because they have not done enough, or as 
much as they ought to have done, with regard to iiuigation. Admitting that fully, 
I answer that question in this way: — Take the case of two boys, of the age of ten; 
one is at once put out to service, and he produces 10s. a week; the other is kept at 
school, and at college, till he is twenty-one or twenty-two, at a cost of perhaps 2000/. 
before be can earn a single shilling. We know which of the two produces an imme- 
diate return, and which produces the greatest ultimate return. In the same way, as 
it seems to me, the great fallacy of Sir Arthur Cotton and those who side with him 
is this, that they forget that railways or great works of a similar kmd cannot be 
expected to pay at once ; they must have time for development. You must not sow 
your seed, and the very next day expect to find yoiu* fruit. Eailways will gradually 
create that traffic which does not now exist, and from the want of which railways do 
not pay so much as wo desire. I am afraid if we are to construct railways only when 
we are sure that the traffic ’ " - r ■ ■ - -.-le, we must wait till Doomsday. Under these 
circumstances, though I ■ ■ ■ ; , railways have cost a great deal too much, 

from whatever causes, still, taking India as it is — ^with its resources utterly undeveloped, 
like its cultivation, orily surface-scratched, with all its treasure hidden — it is necessary 
that the railway system which we have should be further extended ; and I hold not 
only that the proposal to spend 100,000,000/. on railways is ' ' ■; 1 that that 

sum is insufficient, and is to be distributed over too long a \ ourselves 

of the science and appliances of the nineteenth century, let us give to India the best 
communications we can, and under those advantages we shall soon find India deve- 
loping herself. India has endless treasures waiting to be brought out, and all the 
railways and all the canals we can give to India will not be sufficient to cany all that 
can be got out of India. 

]\Iajor Evans Bell,— If I were a native of India, like my friend, Mr. Dadabhai 
PTaoroji, 1 think I should heartily agree with him ou one point, that I should he 
delighted to see 100,000,000/, of English capital, and another 100,000,000/., expended 
in the country for my benefit, I having to pay only 5 per cent, for it. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
has spoken about the natural laws of capital, and about India wanting railways, and 
India - : ey for railways. The facts are all the other way. That India 

does n . ■ ; . we may conclude from the fact that India does not contrive 

to the capital raised for Indian railways, for not 1 per cent, of that capital is held by 
natives of India. That, I think, is one great weakness of the point of those who 
advocate railways to the extreme extent, that they are advocating what the country 
does not want— what the country does not appreciate— what is only wanted by lookers- 
on in England and English residents in India, and by enlightened natives at the 
Presidencies. No doubt the railways have contributed very much to the wealth of 
Bombay and other large towns. No doubt they have tended to facilitate the com- 
merce of India to a certain extent ; but that the natives appreciate them, or that they 
would ever send the coarse goods of the country by them, is conclusively disproved by 
Sir Arthur Cotton. When reference is made by gentlemen to the discussions that took 
place when the railways were first agitated, and when they speak of Lord Dalhousie’s 
splendid minutes on the subject, let them read those minutes, and see if tbe expecta- 
tions of those minutes have been verified ; let them, then, also refer to the speech of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, at [Calcutta, to which Mr. Maitland referred, and to the books and 
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papers he has written continually eTer since irrigation was first talked of, and let 
them see whether those have been verified. The military value of railways has also 
been uj)lield ; but I must say I thinlr the opinion of the great military authorities, who 
have written deliberately and carefully on this subject, has been unanimous on this 
point, ' that the military value of railways in a vast country like India, is, to say the 
least, a very doubtful matter. The railways in America undoubtedly were used to a 
veiy great extent by both sides ,* but then it must not be forgotten that all the mate- 
rials for railways could be made in the Northern States. The Southern States, when 
their railways were destroyed, had very great difficulty in repairing them at all. In 
the Northern armies whole battalions were able to work at repairing the railways, 
whereas in India materials and the skilled labour for their repair could not be very 
easily procured. Certainly, during the war between Austria and Prussia, though the 
Prussian army could make use of its own railway, it did not venture to make use of 
the Austrian railways, in advancing on Prague after the battle of Sadowa. This ques- 
tion has been so fully argued by a very distiuguisbed soldier — the present Sir Henry 
Haveioclq in the book he has recently published — and also by Sir Sydney Cotton, in 
one of his books, that I will not go more fully into it at present. Then, when it is said 
that the baulks of canals may be destroyed, and your flotilla may be left sticking in 
the mud, it should he remembered that there is tins great difference between railways 
and canals ; in the first place, the canal can be defended, to a great extent by gun- 
boats; and, in the next place, the people of India would appreciate a canal, and 
would have all their sympathies enlisted on behalf of a canal ; whereas, you can never 
make them care a bit about a railway ; and therefore not only would a railway be 
more easily destroyed, but no one would feel any objection to destroying it, or seeing 
it desti’oyed. 

Mr. Spencer Price. — ^I only wish to make one or two general remarks. I have 
listened with some interest to the observations of the gentleman who has just spoken, 
and I am disposed to coincide with him, excepting as regards one of his concluding 
remarks, It rather astonishes me to hear that the natives of India do not take to rail- 
ways. Wherever we carry railways to India and the East, I believe we find that the 
natives do take to them, and thoroughly appreciate them, as they do every other con- 
venience that we present to them. I agree with Mr. Tayler in thinking that that for 
which Sir Arthur Cotton bns h-. i.:! n-Jitir.g .-voni.- to be almost conceded. I have 
listened very attentively to lin': ob-s-: rAj-i i-, s-sr.-h.; by those gentlemen who have 

\ ;■ ■■ who ci.rry w ;iii ;':i. :n ■, ho v.\ igj:t r.' experience. We have hoard a 

. ‘cially represents the railways" in his Governmental capacity : we 
; . ■ ■ ■■ gentleman, the Chairman of the Scinde Railway, whose name has 

been associated with Indian railways for many years, than whoni I suppose no one is 
better entitled to speak on the subject. I think it is very satisfactory to find that 

4 . 1 - . ... ,.—4.1 _ we should naturally have expected to he enthusiastic on behalf 

■ ‘ • . . . concluded their remarks by saying that, while they advocate railways, 

they at the same time hold out tlie right hand to canals, and that they wish to see 
canals made. I was not here on the previous evening, and I am sorry to say I have 
not read Sir Arthur Cotton’s paper, and I do not Imow exactly whether he says you 
must have canals only, and no railways, I fancy it would be a simple impossibility, 
looking to the future, to have railways only or canals only. Give us as many canals 
as you possibly can ; but let us not forget, at the same time, that we have at present a 
certain amount of railway accommodation in India, and we^ require to have a great 
deal more in connection with that at present existing. While I think that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to canals, it seems to me that the time for thinking that 
canals were better for India than railways was properly twenty or twenty-five years 

ago, at the tir • * w y- - those very large sums of money per mile upon Indian 

railways. I'' \ A- . alluded to the fact that the Government were loth — 
slow, in fact — to go into the construction of railways, I am not disposed, as a mle, to 
say that Ihe Government has done its duty to India, hut I do say this, the British 
public have been quite as backward as the British Government. I do not believe a 
thousand pounds would have been subscribed for. Indian railways if the Government 
had not guaranteed the 5 per cent. (Hear, hear.) Though the British public were so 
backward then, one might suppose that they would be more forward now that they, 
have seen that railways are actual and substantial realities, and that money is to be 
made out of them ; hut I do not believe the British public are any more inclined now 
to invest their money in railways in India, I believe the Government must still stand 
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to the fi'OTit in all public works connected with India. It is a matter of great regret 
that the British public do not take more interest in Indian affairs, and that it should 
be left to the Grovernment still to be paternal. I believe that tliat may not always be 
so. I believe that this Association and ■ ""ill be means of creating a 

greater interest in Indian matters. M • . ' . " i I _ 'Jlarke has been the means 

of organizing a series of conferences at ^ ; \ . f. -the pu'—~? , 

the pnblic in Indian matters and bringing the capabilities and the . - - ■ - ! . 

before tlie community ; and I think, by those means, you may interest the public iu 
the great questions which concern India. We all know there is one powerful poll** 
tical organization in this country at work, and I have great conhdeiice in their efforts 
being crowned with a large amount of success, because it is a strong political organ- 
ization. I allude to the Manchester Cotton Supply Association. I am sure we must all 
feel very much indebted to Sir Arthxir Cotton for bringing forward this paper ; and I 
cannot hut agree, as I have already said, with the observation of Mr. Tayler, that he 
has accomplished a very great poifion of his task in bringing the question forward. 

Mr. Briggs. — The observations which I shall make will be very few, for I do not 
profess to take a practical and engineering view of the question, I simply look at the 
question in an abstract way. From what I see around me, I see that we are pro- 
gressing very slowly, if we are not progressing backwards, in India. From the re- 
marks of the gentleman who says he is a planter in India, I am afraid we shall do no 
good by this discussion, for he says irrigation will' not fill the rivers in India when 
he wants them filled— he says that they are all empty when they should be filled. 
However, I want to take a broader view of tl * f-.y mr Government does. 

I quite agree with Mr. Andrew in regard to ■ ■ ; is well as canals con- 
nected with irrigation. I think we ought tc ..II the sole question is, 

How are we to get them? If Parliament were alive to the interests of both England 
and India, whose interests are mutual and identical, they would not have let this 
meeting take place this night without having a crowd of members of Parliament 
here, I consider they take simply a parish vestry view of their duty in not attending 
to those Indian matters. What is 100,000,000/. spent in railways? I remember, 
twenty-two years ago, calling the Great Peninsular Eailway Chairman to account for 
not having a network of railways similar to what we had in England at that time ; 
and here we are, twenty-seven years since we started, and we have less than 5000 
miles of railway, principally single lines, whilst in America they have 45,000 miles 
made in the same time. I want to call the attention of this Society to the fact of 
our Government and our ofScial mind taking such a narrow view of the question, and 
being content with spending 3J or 3f millions per annum for railways and public 
works, where 100,000,000/. ought to he little enough every year. In 1863, no less 
than 175,000,000/. were offered for public works in this little island by the pul3lic. At 
the same time the Indian Government was proposing, in that year, to spend only 
*5,000,000/. in India for railways and public works, and now they are only offering to 
spend 3| millions per annum. Is not that progressing backwards V What means are we 
to employ in order to get the Government to take an interest in Indian matters ? I 
am afraid that nothing but a great flow of blood will do it. I wish this Society could 
create such an organization as the Anti-Corn-Law League through the country, then 
ther'’ 1 -■‘liance without letting blood. 

« . There seems to be rather a disposition to cast ridicule on the 

unfortunate Indian rivers. Why is it that the rivers are comparatively dry when 
they are most wanted? Because the precautions which Sir Arthur Cotton has 
pointed out should he attended to, for the rivers have been neglected. IT- 1 

that the rivers should be constantly supplied with water by having ■. ' ■ ■ ■ 

hills. There are plenty of places where, during the monsoons, immense deposits of 
water could he stored during the dry seasons, which are now allowed to run to waste. 
Proper precautions are not taken to store up the water. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— I am rather at a ■?« I have 

plenty of railway advocates to oppose me ; hut ' ; < . ■ ■ * . , . : . guaranteed 

the 5 per cent., I wonder how many ruined shareholders I should have had on my 
side ! Let us begin with the Scinde Eailway, that has cost two millions and a quarter 
of money. I find by the railway report it is 109 miles long— that is, 2O,0O0L a mile — 
and the net returns last year were 20,000/. — ^that is, 1 per cent, only, though the 
int^est guaranteed on it is 5 per cent. I have not those shareholders here to-night 
to back me up ; they are sitting comfortably at home, with their additional 4 per 
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cent, taken out of the pockets of tlie poor natives, whether they like it or no. Is not 
it an extraordinary thing, that the man who started that railway, which has been the 
cause of this tremendous loss to the Government, should stand up here and say, “ I 
am for railways — ^what a success railways are ? That Scinde Railway is on a line 

where a steamboat canal could have been cut for a tenth : nd have 

made an enormous return to the Government, instead of a ■ ■ ■ - . Is not 

it extraordinary that the man wlio planned that work, and who has seen the result of 
it, should not be in the least enlightened by it ? Another curious thing is this, when 
I went to Calcutta, I said to myself, these Government officials are dreadfully wedded 
to the railways, but the merchants surely will know the difference between paying 
10/. for their cotton and 1/. — Not a bit of it. I could not get a single merchant in 
Calcutta to support me in trying to give him 'cheap carriage. What are we to con- 
clude from that? Thou I say, according to the Blue Book, taking the receipts for 
passengers conveyed by the railways last year, it comes to 400/. per mile. The charge 
for {’■ ' ■ - ~ ■■ taking first, second, and third class passengers; 97 per cent, 

are ' ' ■ . ■ * « ^ ■ you must know that on these magnificent railways there are 

only 21 first and second class passengers per day), three per cent, being first and 
second class — at this 400/, gives 250,000 passengers a year. Surely that is intelli- 
gible, Where can the difficulty be? One gentleman said be could not understand 
what I meant by it. I say on the average of all the railways, 400/. a mile per year is 
received from travellers — they pay |6/. eiich, and that gives 250,000 per annum, or 700 
passengers a day. And so with goods I adopt the same mode of calculation. There 
are so many hundreds a year per mile received for goods ; the cost of carriage is from 
Id. to 8d. per ton — I take the average at 3c/. I do not answer fijr that being exact, but 
it is somewhere near it, and that gives me for the average of all the railways of India, 
64,000 tons a year, over the whole length of the railways. 

Mr. BmGGs, — ^Not a day’s w^ork. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — Then Mr. Danvers says 15,000,000 tons are carried. He 
means that 50 tons are carried here and 1000 carried there, and he adds them all 
together and says 15,000,000 tons are carried. What has that to do with the matter ? 
The question is what extent of traffic is carried along a certain piece of railway. 
When I say 1,900,000 tons a year are carried by the Nuddea rivers from the main 
Ganges to Calcutta, that is the actual quantity traversing the length of those rivers, 
and I compare that with the quantity carried along the length of the railway by the 
side of those rivers. Surely that is intelligible. What I am speaking of now is the 
average quantity carried all along the railway, and as far as I can make out by cal- 
culations from the Blue Book, they work out to about 60,000 tons ; it may be 80,000, 
but- that does not materially affect the question, the book does not give the exact 
average. By the side of that very railway are two miserable, unimproved, wretched, 
-''.-vying 1,900,000 tons, thirty times what the railway carries. 

■'i ■. I \ ' . — ^And that for only four or five months in the year. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — Those rivers are only open four months of the year, the rest 
of the year they have to go 300 miles round to get to Calcutta by water. I am an 
advocate for steamboat canals ; and one gentleman says he would like to know what I 
would do on the Indus. What could I do on the St. Lawrence ? What has that got 
to do with the matter ? I should be the lust person to advocate the navigation of the 
Indus, because it is a ■,'* Another speaker said he would like to send 

his produce by a river ■■ . Can very, but when he wanted to send it tJiere 

was no water, and iJf there was any water he could not send it, because that particular 
, river is a river unnavigable and unmaintainable. I do not advocate that rivers should 
’ be used whether navigable or not ; and, moreover, what I have insisted on throughout 
is, that steamboat canals should be substituted for rivers, 

Mr. Elliot. — There would be no water fur the canal in that case either. I take it, 
in the high countries, at that season of the year, you could not get enough water for 
yom* canals. 

Bir ABTiiUR Cotton. — ^Hear what an old engineer says on the subject. If it coat 
2000/. a mile to make the canal, it would cost 100/. a mile additional to keep it filled 
with water, that is all. • 

Mr. Elliot. — If the rivers are dried up, where do you get your water from ? 

Major Evans Bell, — There is plenty of water if you will only store it. 

Mr, Elliot. — I maintain that in that hilly country there is no room for reservoirs. 

Sir Arthur Cotton, — So insignificant is tiie quantity of water required to supply 
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a canal and so insignificant is the cost of storing it, that, as I have said, if it.^ost 
200^. a mile to make the canal, it wonld only cost 100?. more to keep snpphed 
^th water Now, as to the defence of canals, gentlemen stand np and say the canal- 
SX “d & and the canal left dry. I ^did not say it wonld not. I did not 
say the canal was absolutely defensible ; I said it was more defensible than the ra^- 
wav Then it was said, railways can he repaired again if they are dmaged. Of 
course they can, but what has been done in the meantme. Suppose the Soane bridge 
were blown up, they might repair it in a week, hut during that week all the Einopeans 
bevond might be massacred. Three or four days might make all the difference 
between massacre and victory. Then, gentlemen bring forward the case of the use 
of railways in time of war-; but the cases they have referred to have not beeu cases 
of the u^ of a railway in the enemy’s country. I ^ speakmg of a rebellion. The 
Prussians used theii* own railways. The Prussians did not use the Austri^ radyrays ; 
neither did the Austrians use the Prussian railways. Then it was said, what is the 
use of your estimates for canals ? — estimates are generally ^ have given no 

estimate. I have given the actual cost of cands. I have said the Ganges canal cost 
SO much, and canals in other places cost so much, and I take from that what the cost 
of a canal would be. Suppose a man says to me, I estimate that a railway will cost 
80 000?. a mile in England,” I say, “ None of your estimates, we have thousands ot 
miles constructed, we know exactly what they cost.” There is no such thing as an 
.estimate now — mean within certain limits. We have, in like mann^, cut thousands 
of miles of canals in India, and we know what the cost of them is. Then, m answer 
to my figures, gentlemen say, “We hope raUways will yield more by-and-by. They 
hoped that tliey would yield a good return twenty years ago, and the hope has not 
been satisfied. Twenty years ago it was hoped that r^ways would carry all the 
travellers in the country — ^that railways would pay the interest of their outlay over 
and over again. I remember the estimate for the first railway was 18 pm; cent, net 
Plfofit. What has that turned out to be? And what is our isl this momeut 

with respect to tlie finances of India? Absolute confusion. I l.o (.m\,r:u)r-(,M;ii.:md 
crippling every department of the Government because of the dreadful st^ or the 
finances These ate facts. It is no use saying “ I hope.” or “ I tok.’ .We have 
to deal with actual results. The treasury would he overflowing, if it were not that 
the country has to pay this 3,000,000?. a year in taxes; and yet they are going to 
spend 100,000,000?. more on secondary lines. It is impossible that the secondary 
,set can pay so well as tlie fii*st set. I will give you one example of a secondary line. 
The line from Arconumto Oonjevexam, nineteen miles long, cost jQQi, 000?. Ihe 
Government would not fuUy guarantee '■* : 1 d ih;”” if to the ^tent 

of 8 per cent., and the result has been tl ! 'S,: i: ..de a nSf 

Government for 60,000?. what cost them ^ i .i:i T ! j. ^ ^ ‘ 

for taxation at the very moment that everything is stopped on account of the state oi 
the finances ? It is a great satisfaction to me that some of those who are opposed to 
me have acknowledged the force of a great deal that I have said, and have fairly 
looked tko matter in the face. I cannot kelp thinking that these things a,re beguming 
to make some impression. That the Government are, to some extent, feeling the, fruth 
of what I have advanced is most certain ; for the fact of their entting one canal 100 
miles long beside one railway, and another 200 miles long beside another, shows 
what they really feel. How much better would it be for them to come forward and 
say Let us have a thorough inquiry, let us hear what the advocates of water com- 
munication have to say, and let us look the matter fairly in the face. One would 
really have thought that in the India Office there would have been men manly enough, ^ 
and with honesty enough, to look the question in the face, however much they had 
been committed to one side of tl i; respect to the discussions that are 

said to have taken place, there ■ • ■ - allowed~not a single advocate for 

Wkter carriage was ever heard or called on to give his opinion. Before that line was 
made, alongside of which they have now made a canal, not a single opinion was taken 
as to which wonld be best. They first spent 25,OOOZ, a mile on the railway, and then 
they proceed to cut the canal for 3000?, How much wiser would it have been to have 
hea^rd what wtia to bo said about the ciinal, and what was to he said about the railway 
at the time, and have fairly compared Ibo two things. • Of all those who have stood 
up for railways, not on e has said a word about the high cost of transit ; they have said 
it would bo very much better if it were Irvv r r. Can the railways carry lower ? They 
are only returning on the average ‘21 p» r cent, ai il.o r.iios at which they do carry ; they 
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cannot carry at lower rates — they are only paying the bare cost and interest, and on 
many lines the bare cost without interest, at the rates they now charge ; but the canals 
can carry lower — they can cany at a tenth of the price. I have got &om the owners 
of steamers the particulars of the cost of transit on three diflerent lines of navigation 
in this country — ^the Forth and Clyde, another canal in Scotland, and the 'Weaver 
Navigation — and including the cost of the steamer, the cost of working, repairs, and 
it comes to a tenth of a penny a mile. It would cost at that rate lOOd. 
j! )■' I If i to Calcutta. One wonld suppose that a Calcutta merchant would see 
the benefit of that. One would have thought that a planter who was shown that he 
could get his coffee down to the port at a perfectly nominal price, would understand 
the benefit of it. 

Mr. Elliot. — ^May I ask you (I am only asking for information, knowing nothing 
whatever about the matter) whether you can make a canal almost anywhere ? If you 
can, I should be inclined to admit everything you have got to say. 

Sir Abthtjh Cotton. — On all the great lines of India where the great centres of 
population ‘are, without exception you can, at a moderate cost, make main lines of 
canal. There are parts of the country where it might not be worth while to make a 
canal — at least, where it would he very expensive ; but, in the worst cases, they would 
not cost half what the railway would cost. Take the line from Aroonum, out of the 
main Madras line, to Conjeveram, a distance of nineteen miles, that carries only a 
traffic of 4700 tons a year — ^not 1 per cent, of the traffic that there ought to be on 
a great line in the Carnatic ; that is, because the traffic cannot bear the rate which is 
charged. Taking the distance by railway from Conjeveram to Madras, it is sixty-two 
miles. A steamboat canal might have been constructed between the same points (the 
length of which would have been forty-five miles, as against the sixty-two by railway), 
at a cost of 100,000 Z. or less, producing with great ease 20 per cent. ; and it would 
have gone through three large towns — ^towns with 20,000 or 40,000 inhabitants each. 
The present railway does not touch one single town, showing the determined^ bias 
with which those works were carried out. Supposing the company were receiving 
20 per cent, on their 100,000/., should not we have had many more millions forth- 
coming for similar works in the Carnatic? Twenty-five ■ r-'--/-‘veram 

is the great commercial entrep6t of the Carnatic, with I'l', !i: and 

$0,0001. more would have carried that canal up to that place. Immeasurable mischief 
was caused, because of the blind way in which those works of land transit were entered 
upon, without the slightest investigation or inquiry whatever. I do not mean that 
there was no discussion of a certain sort— they may have smd. Where shall we make 
the railway? and How shall we make it? That is no discussion. The question,k 
Shall we make a railway ? was never discussed. 

Mr. Elliot. — In the interior of a country like Mysore, I underhand that, to make 
a canal, you would require to make a large reservoir ; hut, in occasional seasons, there 
is a great dearth of rain ; must not your reservoir necessaiily run dry at times, and what 
have you to Ml back upon ? 

Sh‘ i^ARTHtm Cotton.— I t never would occur. There is not any record or any 
tradition of the south- weirt monsoon having failed. ^ ^ ^ , , 

Mr. Elliot. — Because we have six months in the year without a single drop bf , 
rain. . . , / , , 

Sir Abthue Cotton, — Yes ; but there has never been any year in which you cbuld 
not store water with the greatest ease, at a moderate price, so as to supply any canal 
/alj the year round. 

Colonel Weagge. — There is a rainfall of sixty inches in the year. 

Sir Aethtje Cotton. — Indifferent people, who do not like the trouble of improving 
India, say there is no rain. There is no want of rain in -India. There was sixty 
inches of rainfall in the district of Orissa in the very year of the famine.^ It is not 
want of water, it is want of brains. WTiat has been gained up to this time by the 
{Oppression of this inquiry ? The Government have gone blindly on in their course, 
and here we ai‘e literally aground in the finances at tMs moment, and with noprospeoty 
so far as we can see, of getting straight ; every department of the Government being 
crippled dreadfully, in order to try to make both ends meet. The remedy is to makeduse 
of that great treasure that India possesses, namely, water. 

Mr. BbigGs. — ^Where is the money to come from ? 

^ §ir Abthue Cotton. — That is the real difficulty now. The work has been so mis- 
managed that nobodv will advance lOOZ. for any work in India now. 

No. 2, Vol. IV. ' X. 
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Chairmah— I tliink we are losing sight of the real question for discussion, which 
is, to consider how the 100,000,000z. proposed to be spent for railways can best be 
spent for the benefit of India at large. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I must beg the pardon of those gentlemen upon whom I may 
seem to be a little hard, but you must remember with what uncommon triumph they 
talked when I could not answer them. They must allow^me now to give an answer 
to them ; and I cannot spare them in a case of tl; i • - ' . ‘ ' the wel- 
fare of India and of the empire, for the welfare of : . ^ : welfare 

of India. Not one of the facts which I brougln • , . . . ■ not one 

of the statements wliich I made has been answered. I said that there were 60,000 
tons a year carried on the railways, on the average. That statement has been attempted 
to be met by saying that 16,000,000 were carried; but how carried? Ten miles 
here, and fifteen miles there. 10,000 tons on the Scinde railway, 50,000 tons on 
the Bast India Bail way ; and all those added together to make up 15,000,000 tons. We 
want to know the quantity carried along the railways generally, and also along each 
particular railway. We want to know whether the railways carry the traffic of the 
country. So with passengers. I was in India since the East India Railway has been 
in operation, and I found one morning when I went along the Great Trunk Road, that 
multitudes of people were walking along that road, as if there was no railway in 
existence. It was like the Strand ; I could not have believed it if I had not seen it 
with my own eyes. 

Mr. 3) ANVERS. — ^Where was that? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — In the upper part of the Great Trunk Road, below Alla- 
habad. The railway people say that they have seen the railway stations so crowded 
that the railways could not carry the people. The first answer to that is, if the rail- 
ways cannot carry the people, they have failed, and not succeeded; but the real 
answer to that is, that there are great festival days, when hundreds of thousands of 
people want to travel— they are the curse of the railway ; those special ocousioiis are 
the things that bother the railways in England ; they have to carry tens of thousands 
in one day, and five hundred a day all the rest of the year. It is no advantage to a 
railway to carry an immense crowd of people for two or three days out of the three 
hundred. 

Mr. Rkiggs. — I f the railways are so crowded with passenger traffic, they ought to 
pay 20 per cent. 

Major Evans Beul. — There are twice as many passengers carried on the Under- 
ground Railway in a year as on all the railways of India. 

Mr. EliiTOT. — ^M ay I be allowed to ask this question ; — ^Have you in view a system 
of canals that would equally serve the purposes which a network of railways would 
serve ? * 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — With some limitations. I do not say that canals can he out 
everywhere, but they can on all the great lines of the country. 

Mr. Elliot, — Suppose you take the plateau of Mysore, can you get down from that 
on to either sea ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I have looked into that particularly, and I estimated for 
a canal, for instance, from Bangalore to the Bellary ; it would be perfectly practicable. 

Mr. Elliot.— And from there again to the seaport, Madras ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — They have a line up to near Bellary. 

Mr, Elliot. — ^I mean so as to comedown to the western coast, which is a matter of 
some importance, in consequence of the opening of the SuezUanal ; there is an abrupt 
chain of hills there. Plow would you propose to got out of that difficulty ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — First of r11, there is no necessity for taking the great traffic 
down to the west coast, its natural course is to the east coast ; in the next place, the 
system could be adopted which is adopted in England, of sending boats down a long 
inclined plane — ^that is found to be perfectly practicable on the Monkland Canal. 
P'here there is a flight of locks, and by the side of them an inclined plane, and 1 suppose 
the inclined plane cost a tenth of what the locks did : they transfer a boat down 100 
feet in seven minutes. You say access to tliat coast is of importance, on account of the 
ope,umg of the Suez Canal. I say that is greatly over-estimated —the diiference between 
the cost of freight of working steamers from London to Calcutta, and from London 
to Bombay is only 2a. 6d. a ton, 

Mr, Elliot. — But then it should be remembered that to many goods it is a matter 
of importance that they should be carried speedily. 
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Chairman. — would only make a few days’ difference. 

Mr. Harding. — May I ask whether, when you took that morning walk along the 
Great Trunk Eoad, it was a festival day ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — ^No, it was an ordinary day ; it was not a festival day. 

Mr. Harding. — I have been at Allahabad since the railway has been opened, and 
I have been sometimes five or six miles along the road without meeting many people. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — At what hour ? 

Mr. Harding. — At all hours. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I am speaking of morning and evening, when people travel. 

Mr. Edliot, — ■'With regard to the Suez Canal, the Pasha of Egypt is spending three 
or four millions in making a line of railway parallel to the Suez Canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — The curious thing is, that we have canals i F t 

the railways out-and-out. The Oxford Canal runs hO or 40 miles ; ■ ' ' 

railway. The railway sometimes pays 2 per cent., sometimes 1, and sometimes 
nothing. The canal pays 9 per cent., and that not a steamboat canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — a man is exceedingly wealthy he may keep his carriage, and 

the money -u-— . but if a poor man chooses to do so, he may keep it for six 

mouths an.. ■ 3nd of it. That is the case with India, they set up their 

carriage, p ■ . . were, and now they are drowned and they do not know 

how to escape from being taken to jail; whereas, if they had established this water 
communication, and, by that means, had opened the great traffic of the country, the 
water communication being combined with irrigation, they might in a few years 
have been rolling in wealth, and then tjiey might have squandered it in any way they 
pleased. 

Mr. Tayler. — wish to submit to the meeting whether this discussion is not now 
entering upon its interesting phase, whether really the arguments for and agaiu&t have 
been in any degree exhausted, and whether we might not have a second adjommment 
in hopes of a fuller meeting, and a more influential meeting than even the present, 
because, judging from what we have seen already, the official view of this question 
having been so ably presented to us for the first time, we may fairly hope and believe 
with Sir Arthur Cotton, that a little interest is being felt in the matter in Government 
quarters, and that there may be, perhaps, a still fuller and more powerful meeting if 
we were to adjourn, and, in the meantime, we should be able to digest the important 
facts whicli Sir Arthur Cotton has laid before us. 

Mr. Briggs. — I second that motion. 

The motion for the adjournment of the meeting was put and carried unanimously. 

Chairman. — I have left myself as little time as possible in which to make the 
observations which I wish to make, because I saw many gentlemen were anxiou:} to 
speak who could speak much more to the purpose than anything I had to say, and 1 
was about to suggest that there should he an adjournment, because, in fact, the real 
question for discussion has been almost entirely lost sight of. Some gentlemen have 
said we want both canals and railways, that one hundred millions of money is not 
enough for India, that we want two hundred millions ; but what we have to oonsidei* 
just now is this, we have only at the present moment 100,000,000z. to dispense. 

Mr. Briggs.— 'How many years is it to be spent in ? 

Mr. Banvers.^ — I n the course of thirty years. 

Chairman. — There is no doubt we are all at one on the point, that India does want 
means of communication, as much as irrigation, be it by water, or be it by road, or 
be it by railway. Such communication must tend enormously to bring forward and 
to develop India (hear, hear), and it strikes me that the real test of the way in which 
this 100,000,0002. can he best spent for the benefit of India and its inhabitants at large 
is, How can it he spent to give the largest return to the Government ? _ Ho money 
that is spent in a country, for that purpose, can give the same benefit ifit is returning 
1 per cent, as where it is spent in another way, so as to return 10 per cent. A rail- 
way that is only returning 1 per cent, is not a benefit to the countiy worthy the ex- 
penditure on it. Biased as 1 am for railways, I have no hesitation in saying in the 
presence of Mr. Danvers that it is money misspent. (“ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Danvers.) 
That it was absolutely necessary, at first, to expend money in the construction o&a 
large portion of the lines in India, namely, the main lines, even though they returned 
nothing, I am quite certain, and that the Government ought to have made them 
without regard to the returns, but it is a very different question now. The question 
now is, In what way is this 100,000,0002. to bring in the largest return to the 
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Goyemment in tlie tot place ? because if it brings in a large return to the Govern- 
ment it will give a large benefit to the people of India. I will not detain the meeting 
further to-night as it is to be adjourned, but I beg the gentlemen who have taken 
part in the dScusslon to-night to come again at the adjourned meeting, to challenge 
ind point out what is misstated in Sir Arthur Cotton^s pnmphlet, if they can point 
out miy misstatements, and to come with figures to support their own views if they 
do not agree with Sir Arthur Cotton. Let the man who supports expensive railways 
come prepared with figures to show that railways liave returned, and let the man who 
supports canals point out if he can the errors in the figures given by those who 
support railways, and show how a fair return is likely to come from the canals ; other- 
wise we are not entering upon the subject tinder discussion. I thank Mr. Danvers for 
his kindness in coming to-night, because he has given ns a clear and lucid statement 
of facts with regard to the railways. 

A vote of thanks was passed to General Sir Arthur Cotton and the Chairman. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1870, 

W. S. FITZWILLIAM, Esq., in tb:e Chaib. 

Chaieman. — G entlemen, the Secretary will read the Annual Eeport to the Meet- 
ing, if it is your pleasure that it shall be read. 

The Seoeetaey. — G entlemen, the Eeport has been circulated among all the 
members of the Association, but there are some slight alterations io be suggested and 
adopted, which I x>ioposc, with the sanction of tho Council (reading the same). 

Chairman. — ^I t is usual, after the Eeport has been circulated, to take it as read. 
The only objection might be that some alteration is now suggested. If you will consider 
those alterations as forming part of tlie original Eeport, we will, if you please, take 
it as read. 

General Sir LeGrand Jacob. — ^I shall be very happy to propose the adoption of 
the Eeport. > 

Captain Palmer. — G entlemen, I will with pleasure second the motion that the 
Eeport be adopted. 

The Eeport was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Goldsttjckbr. — I have the honour, ee v. !.■> | .roj3ose that tho Eight 
Hononrablo the Lord Lyveden, G.O.B., he ci „,-I I’r-: of the Association for 

the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. J. Gazdar.-— I beg to second that, on account of the very kind and acti re 
interest that his Lordship has always taken in this Association. (Hear, hear.) 

The same was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. J. Gazdar. — G entlemen, I have the honour to propose ‘‘ That the follow- 
ing noblemoii and gentlemen be elected Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year : — Tho 
Earl of Kellie, C.B.; Sir James Eergusson, Bari; the Marquis of Salisbury; Lord 
Harris, G.C.S.L; Lord William Hay; Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. ; Geueral Lord 
Strathnairn, G.C.S.L; the Earl of \ O.B.; H.H. the Eao of 

Kutch; Lord Clinton ; Colonel Sykes, M.P., Esq,, M.P.; H.H. tho 

Nawab of Joonaghur ; Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B.” 

Mr, H, A. Wadya. — ^I have great pleasure in seconding the proposal. 

The resolution was curried unanimously. 

General Sir LeGrand Jacob. — Gentlemen, I beg to propose “ That tlie following 
noblemen and gentlemen be elected to form the Council for the ’ ” ■ ' : T i. 

Erakiiie ; Lord William Hay ; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P. ; Lieut.-' ,'i ■ ■ ' "'I . ! ; 
P. M. Williams, Esq,, M.P. ; E. B. Eastwick, Esq., O.B., E.R.S., M.P. ; Sir Henry Eaw- 
linsdn, K.G.B. ; General Sir George Pollock, G.G.B., G.O.S.I. ; Sir C. “ f-'' 1. M P. ; 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.O-S.I.; Major-General Sir E. V. ■ . \\ { .-.i.; 

Major-General W. E. S. Scott ; W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. ; P. P. Gore. , 1. ' . I 

P. T. French ; Major Evans Bell ; W. Tayler, Esq.; S, P. Lowe, Esq., F.E.G'S. ; P. M. 
Tait, Esq., F.S.S. ,* D . 1 ' ‘ ' V T. . ■ D. D. Gama, Esq, ; Captain W. 0. Palmer ; 
J. J. Gazdar, Esq. ; I ■ ' ; v\ . A., Wadia, Esq. ; I. T. Prichard, Esq, ; Dewan 
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Kazi Shahabudin; Syed Amed Kban, Esq., O.S.I. ; Moulvi Syed Amcor Alii; Baboo 
Kishori Mobun Ohatterjee.” 

Mr. Hobmxjsjee Pestonjee.— I shall be happy to second that. 

The same was carried mianimoiisly. 

General Sir LeGbanb Jacob. — Gentlemen, the next resolution which I have the 
honour to propose is, “ That the thanks of the Association be given to the Council of 
the last year.” In proposing this resolution, gentlemen, I only wish that I could do so 
with a more full knowledge of the nature of their work, because, from not being able 
to attend on account of bad health, all that I know is from what I read; but as far as 
I can judge, it appears to me that our thanks are due to them. Many of them 
appear to have done their best to advance the objects of this Society, and therefore 
this is a resolution that I can very well propose for your adoption. 

Mr. George CAMimELL. — I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. I 
think that our best thanks are due to the Council. 

The same was carried unanimously. 

Captain Palmer. — Gentlemen, I think that this part of the business of the 
Meeting would he incomplete unless we passed the following resolution : — “ That 
the best thanlrs of the members be tendered to Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroji for his unre- 
mitting and valuable services in furthering the interests of the Association.’^ 

Mr. George Oaiupbell. — I have great pleasure iu seconding that motion. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen, I think we must all cheerfully support this resolution. 
I cannot express too strongly the obligations that I feel to the Secretary for what he 
has done. (Hear, hear.) It has been proposed and seconded “ That the best thanks 
of the Association be given to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji.” Those who are in favour of 
that resolution will please to signify the same in the usual way. 

The same was carried unanimously. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen, the next point for consideration, and about which a 
little difficulty has oc(’urred, is the day of the week and the hour that would be most 
convenient for our General Meetings. They have hitherto been held on Friday, 
and sometimes on Tuesday, some in the morning and some in the evening. The 
object now is to settle tho hour of meeting if we can. Some persons, I am aware, 
prefer eight o’clock in the evening, but the majority, as far as I can ascertain, prefer, 
as I do myself, three o’clock in the afternoon, because during a part of the year I 
object to going out at night. We are therefore desirous on this occasion of obtaining 
an expression of opinion on this point from the members present. 

Mr, George Campbell. — Could you not alternate the hours of meeting ? Pro- 
bably you will find that all the members cannot attend at one time of the day. 

General Sir LeGband tlACOB. — I should certainly vote for three o’clock as the 
hour of meeting, because that is the only time that I could possibly attend. 

The Seoretaby, — But the question is which will be the most convenient hour for 
the f " nsemhers to attend. 

I >1-. (!' K:, n. — I think Pkiday would be the most inconvenient day. 

Mr. Priohard. — With reference to the hour of meeting, I think it necessary to 
bear iu mind that most men who are engaged in business would find it very difficuU 
and hieouvenient to get away before three o’clock iu the afternoon, because tiiat is 
usually with them the most busy hour of the day. The evening hour for them, I 
think, is undoubtedly the most convenient time. There are others no doubt who 
have no special business to attend to. I think myself that three o’clock is the best 
hour for meeting. The meeting will have to select one of two alternatives, either to 

suit the hour to the convenience of men of business, or to that c vl ' are 

fortunate enough not to be engaged in business, I think it ■■■ ' . . ‘ . to 

meet the wishes of both parties. 

General Sir LeGband Jacob.— I f the only object of the meeting is to read papers, 
might it not be so arranged that any private member who had prepared a paper in'ght 
he allowed to suggest either three o’clock or eight o’clock for the purpose of reading 
it? 

The Secretary. — The writers of the papers will not make much objection to tho 
hour that is appointed for ” . - -f* i paper read. 

General Sir LeGband . I , ought to be consulted. • 

The Secbetaby.— Y es; their convenience is always consulted. 

Mr. G. Campbell. — Then I would propose to the members that the meetings should 
be held alternately in the afternoon and in the evening. My experience of other 
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Societies has been this, that almost all English Societies have their meetings in the 
evening. I belong to one, the Asiatic Society, whicl^ meets in the afternoon, and I 
must say that, in point of numbers, it is a miserable failure at that time. ^ 

Chairman. — I may say that I have seen meetings at the Society of Arts 
numerously attended in the morning, and speaking from my experience at the 
Geographical Society, the only advantage that I saw in having meetings in an even- 
ing was, that it served as a sort of reception room to which ladies might be brought 
as to an evening party. However, I think that the proposition made by Mr. Campbell 
is a very good one, to have alternately a meeting once a fortnight at three o’clock and 
once a fortnight at eight o’clock. 

Dr. GoLDSTiicKER. — I think, even in that case, that the hour might he adapted to 
the nature of the paper to he read. 

General Sir LeGrand Jacob. — ^For instance, let the gentleman who desired it have 
his paper put down to be read on the day on which the hour of meeting was fixed at 
eight o’clock, and let the gentleman who preferred to read his paper at three o’clock 
have his paper set down to be read on the day when the meeting took place at three 
o’clock. There are many gentlemen who, like myself, are unable to come out at 
night, but they are no doubt in the minority. The majority must of course be con- 
sidered. 

Chairman. — I think, gentlemen, that Mr. Campbell’s proposition is a good one. 
I am a business mnn myself, but I also like to remain at home in the evening. I 
have to put myself to a little inconvenience to attend here at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and there are in the room some gentlemen who Imve expressed themselves 
to tills effect, that they like to go home after the hours of business, and they put 
themselves to a little inconvenience to come here at three o^clock. I think I will put 

it to you, ■•"-etings shall be held alternately at three o’clock and 

at eight ■ ■ \ ' 'V . , ■■■. Perhaps some gentleman will be kind enough to 

second that motion. 

Mr. E. H. Elliot. — ^Would it not be a good plan with regard to some kind of 
papers to fix an hour that would be more likely to attract business men, and with 
regard to other and more general papers, to regard the hour more as a secondary con- 
sideration. It certainly appears to me that bringing up business men at three o’clock 
in the afternoon would he rather inconvenient to them. I am myself totally indif- 
ferent about the matter, because, as I have nothingj particular to do, it does not very 
much matter to me. I am only desirous that the tmng should he so arranged as to 
bring together the greatest number of members. 

The Secretary.— Tlie Council were anxious to knovf what the views of the 
meeting were, in order that they might have something to guide them hereafter. 
Some gentlemen have complained one way and some another. 

Captain Palmer. — beg to second the proposal that has been made by Mr. 
George ^ ’’ 

Mr. I'l ^ : V — ^hTow that the general sense of the meeting is expressed, 

it would be better to leave the matter in the hands of the Council, and I propose 
accordingly this amendment, “ That the matter be left to the Council to decide.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Chairman. — I have now a very agreeable duty to perform. We all know how 
much this Society has been indebted to Lord Lyveden, not only for the kind assistance 
which he has at all times rendered ns, but for the great attention which he has paid 
to our proceedings. I have now to propose to you a “ Vote of thanks to Lord Lyveden 
for the kind attention and the valuable services which h.e has rendered to the Council 
of the East India Association.” 

The Secretary.— -I beg with very great pleasure to second that. 

The same was carried unanimously. 

Lord Lyveden. — Gentlemen, instead of rising to thank you for this kind expression 
of your feelings, I believe that I ought to blush on account of the inattention that I 
have shown to the duties of the post to which you have done me the honour to re-elect 
me. I am very grateful to you for having re-elected me President of this Association, 
and^ hope that at all times I shall be able to render you any service that yon may 
require; although I may not be s«" v.” ’ ■ ' ■ j ' ’ ■ nt as many of you are, yet I 
may be of some use with regard tc ■. ■. ■■■:'. 'ngs of that sort, for which in 

this country they are rather fond • ough they do not hold them 
very highly (no, no), and therefore I u ; more in an ornamental point 
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of view than a useful one. I shall glad to undertake whatever duties it may be 
in my power to discharge, and I feel very proud at being re-elected. 

General Sir LeGuand Jacob. — I beg tr- of thanks to the Chairman. 
I thiok that anyone who makes an eifort to ; ■ “ ■ . our path — especiaJly when 

he occupies a conspicuous position like the noble lord who has just addressed us, and to 
whom we owe great thanks, or the Chairman on the present occasion — is entitled to 
our thanks. It is so difficult to get men to come forward who are ready to put them- 
selves at all out of the way, and to study the public interests of a nation on the other 
side of the globe. Unfortunately, there are too few who do give that attention to 
India which it really deserves, and when we do find any to do it, like our worthy 
Chairman, our best thanks are due to him. 

The Secretary. — Gentlemen, I can personally testify to the very sti’ong interest 
which our present Chairman takes in our affiiii'S, as a member of the Council, in every 
way directly and indirectly. It is therefore with great pleasure that I second the 
proposal of a vote of thanks to him. 

TJie same was carried unanimously. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you for the compliment you 
have paid me. I take a very deep interest in anything connected with India, and I 
shall always continue to do so. While I am Messed with health and strength I shall 
spare no pains on my own part in promoting the objects of this Society. 


Persons wishing to hecomc Jfemhers of the East India Association can copy one of the 
subjoined Forms, and inclose the copy to the Secretary : — 

Form eor becoming an Annual Subscriber. 

187 . 

It is my desire to become a Member of the East India Association, and I hereby 

request and authorize my Agents [or Bankers], Messrs. , 

to pay my Annual Subscription (£1 5s.) now, and as it becomes due on the Ist January 
in each year, to the Secretary of the Institution. 

— Signature, 


Form for becoming a Life Subscriber. 

> It is my desire to become a Life Member of the East India Association, and I 

hereby authorize my Agents [or Banlrers], Messrs , 

to pay my Life Subscription (£14) to the Secretaiy of the Institution. 

Signature. 


Form of Bequest. 

I give and bequeath unto The East India Association, situated in Great George 

Street] London, the sum of 

to he applied in and towards carrying on the designs of the said InsUiution, such Legacy 
to he paid out of such part of my personal Estate not specifically bequeathed as the law 
permits to he appropriated by Will to Charitable Purposes. 


*»* A Complete List of Members, and of Subscriptions and Bonations 
received fi:om tbe Commencement of tbe Association, will be g-iven in one 
of the Journals before the end of this year. 
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ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

1869-70. 


Gentlemen, 

Your OoTincil beg to submit to you their report for last year. 

Tlie3’‘ have to express their sorrow in announcing the deaths of Oapt. Harby Barber, 
your late Secretary, and of His Highness the Thakore of Gondul, and feel certain the 
following resolutions ^ill receive your sympathy : — 

‘‘ The Council record their deep regret at the loss sustained by the Association in 
the death of their late Secretary, Captain Harby Barber, and they desire to record 
their appreciation of the zeal and energy with which he furthered the interests of the 
Association.” 

“ The Council record their deep regret at the lamented death of His Highness the 
Thakoieof Gondnl, who has been one of the most " the Association ” 

The Association has sustained a further loss ^ i ! . I i. the Thakore of 

Bhownuggur, K.C.S.I., one of its Vice-Presidents and earliest supporters. 

Mr. Badabhai Naoroji having kindly volunteered his services as Hon. Secretary, 
yonr Committee gladly accepted the same. 

In Appendix A will he found an enumeration of the papers read during the past 
year, and the Council tender their best thanks to the gentlemen who submitted the 
same, and those who joined in the discussions. 

Since the last Annual Meeting about 200 new members have joined the Association. 
It will be remembered that in Augnist, 1867, a Memorial was presented to Sir 
Stafford Kortlicote, the then Secretary of State for India, by a deputation,* praying : 
Istly, “ Tliat the competitive examinations for a portion of the appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service should bo held in India, under such rules and arrangements as 
you think proper ; ” and 2udly, “ We believe tha^ ^ ^ - "hr five years 

in this country, were to be annually awarded by ■ ^ ' ' in India to 

native candidates between the ages of 1 5 and 17, some would compete successfully in 
England for the Indian Civil Service, while others would return in various professions 
to India, and where by degrees they would form an enlightened and unprejudiced 
class, exercising a great and beneficial influence upon native society, and constituting 
a link between the masses of the people and th ‘i- E'' *: h' 

Yonr Committee have much pleasure in ; . .ause introduced in a 

Bill brought into Parliament in 1868 by Sir " \ ■ . ■ . Sir James Fergnsson, 

empowering the Viceroy to admit natives of India into the Covenanted Civil Service 
without requiring a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, subject to rules 
and regulations to be thereafter provided, but which, in consequence of press of busi- 
ness in Parliament, was not then passed, forms now a portion of the 33 Viet., cap. xii. 
The Council congratulate tlie Association upon the success wliich has thus far attended 
their efforts, vhich were supported by the British India and Bombay Associations, 
but the Coiuicil reserve for discussion the orders which the Viceroy may frame 
for giving effect to the measure, assui-ed, however, that the clause cannot but be pro- 
ductive of great benefits to the natives of India by preparing them for their future 
political elevation to a due sliaro in the administration of their own country, and to 
England by assuring India of the honesty of purpose and pure motives of its English 
rulers, and tljoreby deepening and strengthening loyalty to the British rule. 

In compliance with the second prayer nine scholarships were instituted, to enable 
native youths to come over to this country to perfect their studies, either for enter- 
ing the Indian Civil, Medical, or other Services, or any of the independent liberal 
professions. 

The^ scholarships which were instituted by the late Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, have 
been this year unfortunately discontinued by the present Indian Secretary.f Though 
your Council would, for many reasons, have been glad to have seen these scholarships 
contfhued, at least fm- four or five years, they do not consider it necessary to take any 
steps in consequence of their discontinuance, as the Act providing for the admission 
of natives into the Covenanted Indian Civil Service in some degree remedies the evil. 

* See 'Journal,* Ho. 2, vol. i., pp.1253 and 256 ; or vol. 1., 2nd edit., pp. 126-7, f See Appendix 0. 
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Your Council cannot pass over this subject without tendering their best thanks to 
the noblemen and gentlemen wlio aided the Association, and to those members of 
Parliament who took an active part in the discussions on this subject. 

Your Council have to report that they have not taken further action in the Bonus 
Compensation question, as they are informed that members who fully understand it 
have expressed their intention to discuss the subject in Parliament. 

With reference to the Cotton Frauds Act of 1869, passed in the Legislative 
Council of Bombay, your Council have submitted the proceedings of your Meeting of 
21st December last for the consideration of the Secretary of State for India, and they 
are glad to find that, in response to the call made at your Meeting, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester and the Cotton Supply Association of Ihe same city have 
given their attention to this subject, and memorialized His Grace against the Act. The 
opinion against it was so unanimous, both in India and iu this country, that your Council 
are not surprised to find that His Excellency the Viceroy has deemed it necessary to 
withhold his sanction to the measure. 

^ Your Council, in accordance with the resolution passed by the Association, sub- 
mitted to His Grace the Duke of Argyll the Memorial* relative to delay in the 
hearing of Indian appeals, and requested him to to wait upon him 
in order more fully to explain the views of the A ' . His Grace at once 

consented to receive, but suggested a postponement of the interview till a reply was 
received to a communication on tire subject already addressed by him to the Viceroy, 
and the subject therefore remains for the present in abeyance. 

Your Council are glad to report that three very important discussions have taken 
place on the question raised by General Sir Arthur Cotton, relative to “ The Proposed 
ALdditiqnal Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian Railways.” The Council trust these 
discussions will be useful in inducing a careful consideration of the important subject. 
The Council take this opportunity of expressing their gratification that Sir Bartle 
Fxere and Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panies, took part in these discussions, and explained to the Meeting the principles 
and motives by which the authorities are guided. Such help from gentlemen who are 
in possession of correct information is productive of much good. Timely explanation 
from persons situated as Sir Bartle Frere and M r. Juland Danvers are, may prevent 
much unnecessary irritation, and the real motives and reasons of Government being 
made known, confidence is inspired and co-operation is secured, when otherwise dis- 
trust and opposition might occur. 

The Associatic" , *' ■ “ lion to the question of the Relation of the Native 

States with the I : ' < ■ ■ ■ , and the Gonneil are sure it will bo readily 

admitted that this is a subject of great importance. 

In the last Report, tlie Council expressed hope that a large accession of strength to 
the Association would he secured during the current year, and they are happy to 
announce tlaat a Branch of the Association has been tbrmed in Bombay, of which 
Sir Jams! " ‘ ' -I' ‘ ■' '' -y is President. A full report of the formation of this Branch 
has alreac;;. • . ■ . ■ : ■ . third number of Vol. III. of the Journal. 

This .(V “ i ■ \ -Jociation has been usefully engaged during the year. A 

paper has been read, by Mr. P. M. Mehta, one of the Honorary Secretaries^ and dis- 
cussed at a large Meeting, on “ The Granirin-Aid System of India,” and will in due 
course api)ear in the J ournal, and it is hoped that on a future occasion the Association 
will discuss tlie important subject of “ Education in India.” At anotlier Meeting of 
the Bombay Branch, a discussion was introduced by Mr. B. M. Wagle, the joint Hono- 
rary Secretary, on the discontinuance of the Government scholarships, and certain 
resolutions were passed. These resolutions your Council placed before the Secretary 
of State for India.f 

At three other Meetings of this Branch, Mr. Kaikhushroo Nowrojee Eahra delivered 
three lectures in the Guzarati language on the usefulness of the Association. To 
the above gentlemen, to Mr. V. J. Sankerset, and Dr. Bhau Daji, who severally occu- 
pied the chair at these Meetings, and to all who take an active interest in promoting 
the usefulness of this Association and the Bombay Branch, your Council tender their 
best thanks. ' ^ 

Yonr Committee regret to state that in consequence of the long illness and subse- 
quent lamented death of Captain Barber, it is inipossibio to submit the accounts for 
the past year, but the Honorary Sccretaiy, assisted by an accountant, has informed 


* See Api)endix P. 


t See Appendix C, 
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the Oonmiittee that if the General Meeting is adjourned for two months, he will before 
the expiration thereof furnish each member witii a copy of the balance sheet. 

Arrangements have been made for Meetings of the Association to be held during 
the ensuing Session,* and the names of tl ' ; ' v’ . ’e to read the papers afford 

sufficient evidence tliat these will prove ■ . . useful. 

Your Council avails itself of this oppo . \ I gentlemen who have made 

presents and donations of books to the library, a list of which will be published here- 
after, Among these presents the Council are glad to say is one of a number of valuable 
books from the Secretary of State for India made some time ago, as well as during this 
ykr ; also a complete set of the ‘ Calcutta Quarterly Eeview,' by Sir George Pollock ; 
and a third in hooks and money to the extent of 50^., by General Sir LeGrand Jacob. 
The Parsee gentleman who had offered 300?. for the formation of a library, on con- 
dition that otlier members should make up an equal sum, has now made the present 
unconditionally, and the Council tender their best thanks for this donation. The 
Council hope that other members will help as much as they can in forming a useful 
library on Indian subjects, by pecuniary aid or by presenting books. 

The work before the Association is still a large and important one. The great 
questions of finance, land tenure, municipal representations, public works, education, 
justice, and others are yet to be fully discussed ; but the Council is hopeful that if tlie 
natives continue their interest in the Association, which has been instituted for the 
benefit of India, and those En ’! ■’ who take an interest in the welfare of 

their fellow subjects in India •* ‘ . their help, your Association will suc- 

cessfully perform tlio important work it has undertaken. The object of this Association 
is in no way hostile to the Indian Government, but rather to co-operate therewith, and 
it is hoped this will be allowed by having the wants and wishes of India fairly and 
freely represented to the British public and Government ; and the Council, with the 
experience of the past, feel confident that the authorities both here and in India will 
give all the aid in their power for this purpose. 

The usefulness of tliis Association is not to be measured simply by the number of 
memorials they may present to tbe authorities. One of its best results is the indirect 
effect its discussions produce, by bringing important subjects to prominent notice, and 
affording an opportunity for full and free discussion, 

A list of donations made during the past year has been already published at the 
end of the first number of Yol. IV, of the Journal. 

The Council tender their thanks to Lord Lyveden, The Earl of Kellie, Col. Sykes, 
Sir 0. Wingfield, Mr. E. B. Eastwick, and other Members of Parliament who have 
taken a continuously active interest in the work of the Association. 

The Council propose that members may compound the annual subscription of 5s. to 
the Journal, by payment of 4:1, by members if resident in England, and 60 Es. if 
resident in India. 

The Council suggest the following alteration in Article 8 of the Enles of the Asso- 
ciation : — 

The management of the Association shall be vested in a Council, consisting of a 
Chairman, Vxce-Cbairman, and thirty ordinary members, to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, five to form a quorum, and eight to retire annually by rotation, hut eligible 
for re-election. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

KELLIE, 

Chairman, 

East India Association Booms, DADABHAI KAOEOJI, 

20, Gbisat Geoeoe Street, Honoraru Secretary. 

25th May, 1870. 


APPENDIX A. 

Meetings oe the East India Association. 

1869. 

Wednesday, 7th July. — A Pap)er read, which was communicated from Bombay by 

Mr. D. Naoroji, on 

*‘THE INDIAN CIVIL SEEVIOE CLAUSE IN THE GOVEENOE- 
GENEEAL OF INDIA BILL.” 

* Appendix E. 
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Wednesday, 21st July. — ^Adjoumed discussion on the above Paper. 

Tuesday, October 12th.— A Paper read by Mr. P. M. Tait, P.S.S., on 
THE POPULATION AND MOBTALITY OF BOMBAY.” 

Friday, October 29th. — A Paper read by Mr. Hyde Clabke, F.S.S., on 
“TEANSPOBT IN INDIA, IN BEFEBENOE TO THE INTEEESTS OF 
ENGLAND AND INDIA.” 

Wednesday, November 17th, 1869 . — A Paper read by Mr. Geokge Simmons, C.E., on 
*'TPIE ADVANTAGES OF BNGOUBAGING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TO BECOME THE COLLOQUIAL TONGUE OF INDIA, WITH A 
PBAOTIOAL SYSTEM FOB ITS DEVELOPMENT.” 

Friday, November 26tb. — A Paper read by Mr. B. H, Elliot, on 
‘‘THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OP CASTE INSTITUTIONS.” 

Tuesday, December 14th , — A Paper read by General Sir Arthur Cotton, on 
“THE PBOPOSED ADDITIONAL EXPENDITDBE OF 100 MILLIONS 
ON INDIAN BAILWAYS.” 

Tuesday, December 21st. — A Paper read by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, on 
“ THE BOMBAY COTTON ACT OF 1869.” 


1870. 

Tuesday, January 11th. — A Paper read by Dr. A. Graham, on 
“THE INDUSTBIAL SETTLEMENT OF EUBOPEANS IN THE HILLY 
CLIMATES OF INDIA.” 

Friday, 28th January. — A Paper read by Mr, Iltudus Priohard, F.S.S., on 
“THE BELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIVE STATES AND THE 
BBITISH GOVEBNMENT.” 

Friday, February 25th. — A Paper read by Colonel Phillips, on 
“THE BONUS SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN ABMY.” 

Tuesday, 8th March. — A Paper read by Mr. W. Tayler, on 
“ THE DELAY OF JUSTICE TO INDIAN APPELLANTS IN ENGLAND : 
ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, AND POSSIBLE BEMEDY.” 

Friday, March 25th. — Adjourned Meeting, to discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper on 
“ The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian Bailways.” 

Friday, April 29th. — Second adjourned Meeting, to discuss Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
Paper on “The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 100 Millions on Indian 
Bailways.” 

Friday, May 6th. — Adjourned Meeting, to discuss Mr, I. T. Prtchard’s Paper on 
“ The Belations between the Native States and the British Government.” 


Meetings in Bombay. 

1869. 

April. — Three Lectures, in the Guzarati language, by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, on 
“ THE WOBK OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION.” 

Wednesday, May 5th, and June 3rd. — Two Lectures, in English, by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, on the same subject. 

Saturday, May 8tli . — A Lecture in the Marathi language, by Mr. Vishnu Parash^m 
Shastri, on the same subject. 

Saturday, May 22nd. — A Meeting for the formation of the Bombay Branch of the East 

India Association. 
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December 22iicl. — A Paper read by Mr. P. M. Mehta, ou 
“THE GEANT-IN-AID SYSTEM IN THE PBESIDENGY OP BOMBAY. 

1870. 

TVednesday, January 26tl:i. — ^A Paper read by Mr. B. M. Wagle, on 
“THE SUSPENSION OP THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.” 

In February. — Three Lectui’es, in the Guzarati language, by Mr. K. N. Kabra, on 
“THE NECESSITY AND USEPULNESS OP THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIA- 
TION.” 


APPENDIX B. 

(33 Viet., Cap. III., 1870.) 

6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employ- 
ment of natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India : Be it enacted, that nothing in the “Act for the Government of India,” 21 & 22 
_ rtRo-n infi. nv ixi the “Act to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend 
il ‘ the Civil Service there,” 24: & 25 Viet., chap. 54, or in any other 

A . ' ! '■ or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities in 

India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and emjDloymeuts 

in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India from r’ r - y iative of India to any 

such office, place, or employment, although such ■ , . • ; have been admitted 

to the said Civil Service of India in manner in sec. 32 of the first-mentioned Act pro- 
vided, but subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Oonncil, with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present ; and that for the purpose of this Act 
the words “natives of India” shall include any person born and domiciled within the 
dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established tlmre for temporary purposes only ; and that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General in Council to define and limit from time to time thequalification of 
natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for such 
purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


APPENDIX C. 

East India Association, 20, Gt. George Street, 
Sir, Westminster, S.W., Mm'ch 3, 1870. 

I am directed by the Council of the East India Association to request you to 
submit for the hind consideration of His Grace the Duke of Argyll the following reso- 
lutions, passed at a large meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 

Resolutions. 

That the Managing Committee of tlio Bombay Branch be requested to bring to the 
notice of the head body in London the recent suspension of the Government of India 
scholarsliips, and at the same time to lay before it the following representations on the 
subject: — 

1. That the Bombay Branch has learnt witli great regret that the Government 
scholarships lately established to enable Indian youths to proceed to England for 
educational purposes are not to be awarded this 3 ^ear. 

2, That the Bombay Branch are aware that the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 

India considers these scholarsliips as quite an inade*" f- ■ ■ • / - " a Govern- 
ment of 180,000,000 souls, and they look forwai*d with ; . .to the day 

when His Grace will unfold before the British Ijegislatnre a measure suggested by his 
long expeiience and study of Indian affairs, elaborated and matured by the generous 
and lai-ge-minded sympathy and interest which he has always evinced towards ‘the 
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natives of India, and worthy at once of his own liigh name and intellect, and those of 
the country which has entrusted him with his present high post. 

3. That, while thus far from being unmindful of the good intentions which have 
most probably prompted the suspension of these scholarships, the Bombay Branch feel 
bound to submit that, even as a temporary and inadequate measure, these scholarships 
were calculated to do an amount of good which the preparation of a larger and more 
comprehensive scheme did not by any means in the meantime render it imperative to 
forego. 

4. That the suddenness of the suspension of these scholarships has given it a sort 
of retrospective effect with regard to those youths who framed their course of study in 
the expectation of obtaining the benefits of tlie notifications issued by tlie several Indian 
Governments in respect of these scholarships, thus entailing great disappointment on 
particular individuals. 

5. That the East India Association will have the kindness to carry the above repre- 
sentations to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India, in the manner it may 
deem most proper and effective. 

In submitting these resolutions, the Council respectfully urge that the object of the 
proposer, the late lamented Sir H. Edwardes, of this prayer for scholarships in the 
Memorial presented the 21st August, lSG7,to the late Secretary of State, Sir S. North- 
cote, was “ to aid the natives not merely to enable them to compete for the Civil 
Service, but to return to India, so that by degrees they might 

form an enlightened ar ■ , , ■ >. exercising a great and beneficial influence 

on native society, and ■ ■ , , jtween the masses of the people and the 

mlcrs.’’ It is evident that Lord LawTence, the then Governor-General of India, also 
understood and declared the object of these scholarships to be as above ; for in the 
resolution No. 360 the object is stated to be “ o^ ■ ■ ' atives of India to 

resort more freely to England for the purpose of ' i ■ education and of 

studying the various learned professions, dr for the uivu unu oiaer services in this 
country f and also in another part of the same resolution it is declared to be “ not 
only to afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree and for passing 
the competitive examinations for admission into the Indian Civil Service, but also to 
enable them to pursue the study of Law, Medicine, or Civil Engineering, and otherwise 
prepare themselves for the exercise of a liberal profession.*^ 

The Council therefore venture to submit that, considering the important objects 
pointed out by Sir H. Edwardes, it is very desirable that the scholarships be con- 
tinued. 

The Council are glad to find from your speech in the House of Commons, that the 
question of these scholarships has not yet been settled ; and they therefore trust that 
His Grace will accede to the request so urgently made in the above resolutions. 

The Council have every reason to believe the natives of the other Presidencies also 
share similar feelings, and confidently leave the matter in the bands of His Grace. 

I have the honour to bo, 

Your obedient servant, 

Dadabhai Naoeoji, 

Houktstuaet E. Ghant Buff, Esq., M.F,, Em, Bee, 

Under-Secretary of State for India. 


SiE, India Office, March 18, 1870. 

I am directed by the Secreiary of State for India in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, on the subject of the Government of India 
scholarships. 

In reply, I am instructed to inform you that the Secretary of State in Council has 
very fully consiclered the whole subject, and does not deem it expedient to proceed 
further with the scheme 1 ■ ■ i’" . 

You are aware that a IJ ! ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ Parliament which will enable the Govern- 

ment to give to the natives of India more extensive and important employment i:^he 
public service. 

I am, Sir,' 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Herman Merivale. 
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APPENDIX D. 

TO HIS GBACE THE DUKE OE ABGYLL, K.T., 

Her Majesty's Secreta7'y of State /or Inclia^ #c., # 0 ., ^g. 

The Memorlvl of the East India Association 

Sheweth — 

That your Memorialists, Members of the East India Association, having had 
their attention called to the question of the delay of justice to Appellants from India 
—and believing that the subject is one of no little importance /o the interests of a 
considerable portion of Her Majesty's Indian subjects — take the liberty of submitting 
the matter for the consideration of Your Grace. 

It appears to your Memorialists that the present time is peculiarly appropriate for 
the submission of this Memorial, inasmuch as the whole question of Judiciary Beform, 
including the machinery of the Appellate Tribunals, 1 ' ' before Parlia- 
ment by the Lord Chancellor, and is now under the ■ ' • ! « ' the House of 

Lords. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that in submitting a Memorial of this nature, your 
Memorialists were bound to present with it statistical details, to establish the fact of 
the delay complained of. 

But your Memorialists take the liberty of pointing out that, whatever delay may 
occur in India or in England previous to the preparation of each case for hearing — a 
subject which your Memorialists do not consider it within their province to discuss — 
the delay to which they now refer, and for which they seek a remedy, is that which 
occurs in tlie hearing and decision of the cases after they are set down in the list, and 
presented for hearing to the Lords of the Privy Oonncil. 

This is the evil which they are anxious to bring before Your Grace — and it is not, 
your Memorialists observe, an evil of long standing, but has lately become apparent 
from the great increase of appeals wliicli have come within the last yeai-, and are still 
coming from India. 

To elucidate this subject, therefore, yom’ Memorialists believe it will be sufficient 
to lay before Your Grace the following statement : — 

“ In February and March, 1869, the Committee of the Privy Council sat, for the 
hearing of Indian appeals, for twenty days. 

“ Thirty-nine cases, many of which were remanets of the past year, were set down 
for hearing — of these cases, twenty only were heard, nineteen remained unheard. 

“ Of these nineteen, the remanets of February and March, only twelve were decided 
at the next sittings in June and July; thus leaving seven cases unheard from February 
to December — a period of ten months. 

In February of the present year the Court sat for twenty-one days. 

“ Twonty-two cases were set down for hearing, of wMch thirteen only were 
decided, and of these , eleven were remanets of former sittings." 

Your Memorialists believe that this short statement of what has just hiken place 
will show Yoim Grace how inadequate is the Judicial Machinery now existing for tlie 
disposal of the cases which, after all the delays in India and England, were actually 
set down for adjudication. And, if this is the case now, it must he still more so ere 
long, as it is well known that during the last eighteen months more appeals have been 
preferred from the decisions of the Calcutta High Court than have been lodged for 
many past years. 

Youi’ Memorialists are aware that this is not a question immediately within the 
province of Your Grace, or in which you can exercise any direct interference ; but they 
feel very confident that if at tiie present crisis any expression of Yonr Grace's opinion 
could be communicated to their Lordships in Parliament, it would have great effect in 
securing, the reform which is now universally desired. 

All that appears to be requisite to ensure the prompt and punctual disposal of 
Indian Appeals is that there should be a Court sitting continuously for sufficient 
length of time to enable them to dispose 

if our Memorialists believe that two or ' . ■ ■ ' ■ .. . .secure, 

the attainment of this most desirable and important object. 

As the Committee of the Privy Council is now constituted, the sittings are fre- 
quently interrupted by the necessary absence of one or two of the Judges, whose avo- 
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cations require their presence elsewhere, and the Court adjourns, leaving cases un- 
heard, which a few days’ further continuance would enable it to dispose of, 

Yoiu’ Memorialists do not consider it their part to make any suggestions on the 
details of such alterations as are wished for, but will content themselves with submit- 
ting, first, that the Court should be composed of Judges paid for their services ; and, 
secondly, that the majority of those should, if possible, be Judges who are conversant 
with the habits, customs, religion, and laws of Her Majesty's subjects in India, as well 
as of the local legislation of tlie country. 

Under this view yo ■ ■' ' ■■■' '' ” submit this Memorial, in the earnest 

hope that Your Grace . ' ‘ ■ . ■ . ■ i support and assistance as may seem 

fit to Your Grace, with the view of removing, as far as possible, a great evil, and a 
source of f ’ ‘ ’ .11 appellants from the Indian Courts of Justice. 

Your A1 ■ . ■ . ' for Your Grace’s consideration the proceedings of a 

Meeting of the Association held for discussing the subject on 8th March last. 

Kellie, 

East India Association Rooms, Chairman of the CounciL 

20, Great George Street, 

Uh Aprils 1870. 

Beply from the Private Secretary to His Grace the Duke oe Argyll. 

, India Office, Si/i dpnV, 1870, 

“ I am desired by the Duke of Argyll to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 
2nd instant, that he has lately addressed the Government of India on the subject of 
the delay of justice to appellants from this country, and that until an answer from the 
Government of India has been received, it will be impossible for His Grace to take any 
action in the matter. In these circumstances, the Duke thinks it would be advisable 
for the proposed Deputation from the East India Association to postpone their inter- 
view with him, at least for the present. But he will be happy to see them at once, if 
they are still desirous that ho should do so.” 

The Heply to theaboue, ^th April, 1870. 

“ I am desired by tlio Council of the East India Association to request you to thank 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll for his kindness in acceding to their request to receive 
a Deputation from them. Under the circumstances, Imwever, stated by you, the 
Council do not deem it proper to trouble His Grace at present ; but they request the 
favour of your informing them of the receipt of the expected answer from the Govern- 
ment of India, so that the Deputation may have tho opportunity of submitting their 
views to His Grace.” 


APPENDIX E. 

The following Meetings will be held during the present session ■ 


MEETINGS, 1870. 


■Dates, Headers of Papers. 


Subjects, 


Wed.!" 3^30 Goi'i'STicKBU, on . . { 

Wedf 8 ?o“:m. } • ■ 

W.& }mwoeE. Belt. .. 

Wed ^ 8^p M } Naoroji, Esq.| 


The Shortcomings of the present Admi- 
nistration of Hindu Law. 

Indian Finance. 

Indian Public Works. 

The Present and Future Product of Cotton 
in India compared with that of America 
and other C " ■ ■ 1 ' Countries. 

Is India at , k . . and if so, 

what then ? 

Indian Public ’Works in Relation toludi^ 
Finance, 
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I. — Objects oe the Association. 

Article 1. TLe East India Association is instituted for tlie inde- 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of tbe public interests and welfare of tbe Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II. — Membees. 

Article 2. Tbe Association shall consist of Eesident and Non- 
Eesident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Oouncil 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the Minutes of the Oouncil ; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a Standing Order on his Banker 
for his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Es., on the 1st January in every year ; or may compound 
for the same by payment of 100 Es., or £10, which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

III. — ^Mode oe Management. 

Article 8 . The Management of the Association shall be vested in a 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty Ordi- 
nary Members ; Eive to form a Quorum ; and Eight to retire annually 
by Eotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at 
the Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the Eirst Wednesday in the 
^onth ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of 
the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 
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Article 13. The Council may apx)oiiit Special’ Suh-Cominittees of 
not less than Five McinberB of the Association, three of whom shall 
form a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on 
the written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secre- 
tary shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

FmfCTIONS OF THE OFFICERS. 

Article 15. The President, or in his absence any Yice-President, 
or in the absence thereof, any Member shall preside at the Annual or 
ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Yice-Chairman of the Council, or in 
theii* absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held 
in the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro- 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be hold at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
bo prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Eeport of the Council to each Eesident 
Member ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Looal Committees. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed, in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council ; and the co-oxiera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the 
East India Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association, 

Alteration of Eules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Eules shall be 
made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notico 
being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

Journal of the Association.* 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, j)ublis]i quarterly 
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ADJOUENED MEETING,. PEID AT, APEIL 29, 1870, 

To Discuss Sir Aethub Cotton’s Paper on ^^The Proposed Additional Expenditure 

of 100 Millions on Indian llailways ” (adjourned from March 25, 1870). 

JOHF OHEETHAM, Esq., in the Chair. 

Chairman. — You are all aware tliat tlie meeting this evening is an adjourned one 
from your last assembling in this room. I need not say, because I am quite sure you 
will all agree with me in saying so, that the subject which Sir Arthur Cotton has 
brought under the notice of the Association is one of the greatest importance as 
regards the present and future prosperity of India. I do not know any gentleman 
who has been connected with India so long as he has, who appears to mo to be so 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject of the irrigation of that country in connection 
with water communication ; and certain I am, that though railways have very pro- 
perly taken a certain precedence up to the present moment, it would be exceedingly 
injudicious for the Government of India any longer to neglect carrying out some ot' 
the valuable suggestions which Sir Arthur Cotton has made upon this subject. I 
have recently received some information from America which bears very closely upon 
the matter before us, A gentleman forwarded to me a pamphlet which he had 
written, having noticed the discussions which had taken place in this country upon 
the irrigation of India, in which he goes into facts and figures to show that the real 
development of the Western portion of the United States has not been so much by 
railway as by the advantages of water navigation; and he shows that to a certain 
distance you may carry grain by carts, to a longer distance you may carry it by rail- 
ways, up to a certain cost, but to an extreme distance you can only convey it by 
water. That, I apprehend, is the principle Sir Arthur Cotton is wishing to illustrate 
in the subject he has brought under our notice ; and as he had not sufficient oppor- 
tunity at the close of the last meeting fully to reply to the animadversions that had 
been made upon his paper, I think we are bound now to give him the advantage of 
first commencing the discussion, and then any of yon who may wisli to supplement 
what he says will have the of doing so. I will, therefore, call upon Sir 

Arthur Cotton to commence hi.- ■■-■.v-rvei 4. 

Mr. Biddle, in a letter, expressed his regret for his inability to attend, and also 
for any attempt made to di-idde with a railway and canal party those who were equally 
anxious for the moral and material improvement of India. 

Mr. Thomas Briggs had sent in a memorandum expressing his regret that Indian 
subjects had not full and fair dis ; '=■'"* the want of sufficient attention to 

the question of irrigation. He ■ ■ ' > r A. Cotton’s facts and figures as un- 

answerable. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.- — ^Now that I have the replies of the speakers at the last 
meeting to my paper before me in print, I thought I might be permitted to make some 
few .remarks upon the leading points in those replies. One of the official speakers on 
the last occasion, Me. Danvers, objected to my saying that there had been no discus- 
sion, and he said there had been immense discussion. I grant, in one sense, there was 
plenty of discussion, but it was after they had begged the question. They first 
begged the question whether there should be land or water carriage, and then they 
discussed quite freely how they would carry out the land carriage ; but as to discuss- 
ing whether they would have water carriage or land carriage, or what was the best 
means of communication for India, there was not a single word said. Here is a aifeolo 
volume on one of the railways, written at that time. Surely that is a fair representa- 
tion of the case to show what amount and what kind of discussion there was. This 
is written by one of the great railway advoc^ites, the gentleman who projected the 
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Scinde Eail\pay, First of all, not only is there, from beginning to end of tlie book, 
no estimate of a canal corapai*ed with a railway, either its cost, the cost of working it, 
the cost of keeping it in repair, the probable traffic on it at the prices contemplated 
to be charged, the probable protit or loss, but actually there is not such estimate 
about a railway. Then the same speaker quotes a passage from a late despatch of 
the Governor-General. He says, “ It is a despatch which has been lately presented 
to Parliament, and which shows that, at the time it was written, the Government 
took a somewhat desponding view of the condition of the finances ; but in it they 
use this expre^on, ‘the enriching and civilizing effects of the great railway and 
irrigation work^hich have, within the last twenty years, been constructed are be- 
ginning to be f3t throughout the length and breadth of the land.’ ” First of all, we 
do not come here to receive assertions — assertion is nothing. One may say one thing 
and another another; we come here to examine those assertions and see which is 
correct. In the next place he says, railways and irrigation works that tells just 
as much for my side as for my opponents. Then what are we to make of this incon- 
sistency ? Here is a despatch saying how splendidly these works are telling on the 
finances, and yet every other despatch from that time to this is full of lamentation on 
the utter failure of the finances. Which are we to believe ? Then Mr. Danvers says 
Sir Arthur Cotton says, “ The total receipts for goods was last year 3,000,000/. on 
4000 miles, or 800k a mile, which, at an average of 3d. a ton, gives 64,000 tons for the 
ti’affio of all the lines. Now, to show the insignificance of this, we have only to com- 
pare it with tlie present actual traffic by the rivers connecting the Ganges and 
Hooghly, which are only open four or five months in the year ,* the quantity last year 
being 1,900,000 tons, and probably at least 3,000,000 tons are carried from the Ganges 
to Calcutta in the whole year, or fifty times the average by the railways. Again, 
the Eastern Bengal Bail way received 75,000/. or 700/. per mile, representing, at 3c/. per 
ton, 66,000 tons in the whole year, against 1,900,000 tons conveyed by the rivers, * 

But I beg to assure him that the real fact is that, instead of 50,000 tons carried by 
tbe railways last year, 11,000,000 of tons were carried,” Now is that fair ? He was 
stating one thing, I was stating another. I was speaking of the average quantity of 
goods carried along each mile of the railway, which is what we want to know ; he 
speaks of the total number of individual tons carried on all the different parts of all 
the different railways in all the different presidencies of India. He says, instead of 
56,000 tons it was 11,000,000 tons. I say it is not a proper statement of the facts to 
say that the 11,000,000 is instead of 66,000. That 11,000,000 tells us nothing — we 
can draw no result from it whatever. A ton of goods is carried 20 miles on the 
Madras line, another ton of goods is carried 100 miles on the Bengal line — ^what have 
they to do with each other ? What we want to know is, what amount of traffic do 
the raihvays provide for, and is that the great traffic of the railway, or is it not? I 
now come to the observations of the gentleman who followed him. His speech is very 
remarkable. He begins by saying be dissents from my views about canals. He is 
quite right in doing so, but might he not follow up that with the reason ? That is all 
he says, and there ho stops. May I not fairly conclude, if he had a reason he would 
have given it. This is the gentleman who projected the Scinde Eailway. I was 
mentioning his book. Suppose that gentleman had stood forward and said’ “ I think 
if there is a man living who ought to come forward and support the views of the 
advocates of water carriage, I am the man. I was as full of railways as a man could 
be, and I was most anxious to do the utmost for the benefit of India by promoting 
railways, and I used all my energy and all my influence to establish a line of railway, 
and I succeeded in getting the Government to do it, and so I fairly tried it, the result 
being that I spent 2,000,000/. on 109 miles, returning now one per cent., the country 
paying 90,000/. a year in taxes to cover the interest of it, three millions of people 
being taxed in their salt to pay the interest on the capital expended in the construc- 
tion of this railway, wliereas I now see if I had cut a canal on that line, instead of 
costing 18,000/. a mile, it would have cost only 3000/. or 4000/. a mile ; instead of 
costing Sd. a ton a mile to work it, it would have been worked at a tenth of a penny ! 

a mile; instead of being a dead burden to the country of 90,000/. a year, it would 
havs^given an interest of 10 per cent., and probably much more, and there would f 

have Deen no transhipment required into the Indus at the end of it. This is what I 

I see is the result of what I have done; this terrible failure of mine has taught me 
a lesson; nothing was farther from my intention than to lay upon India a burden of i 

90,000/, a year to pay for tlie expense of a line of transit that carried at just about | 
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the same price as a common road would ,* but, moreover, bad I cut a canal on the 
line, and had I been receiving only 10 per cent, for it, which the estimates show it 
would have given, I should now have been master of the situation. My name would 
have been sufficient to have obtained any amount of capital; and instead of the 
valley of the Indus being, as it is at this moment, left entirely to the bad Indus 
navigation, I should have had a ■ . .*f ' ' . ■ ' ■'"’yfrom Kurrachee 

to Lahore. Any amount of mill ■ ■ • : ; ■ ' ' me if the Scinde 

Canal was at this time reportec ' ■ ■ i i ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' g ■' ' ' i " cent.” That is 

the terrible mischief of this mistake about the railways. Had tjiese works been 
yielding 10 or 15 per cent., any amount of capital would have beemavailable ; instead 
of there being a few thousand miles of railway, any amount of works miglit have 
been executed before this. At this moment neitlier that -v ^ . -iiybody 

connected with the railways can raise a single shilling for i . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ of the 

country without the Government guarantee of the interest, because of the total failure 
of the undertakings. We cannot mistake that test. He speaks of my estimates about 
canals. I have no estimates in this paper ; the whole paper is based exclusively upon 
actual results : the cost of canals in India, the cost of railways in India, the cost of 
working the canals in India, and the cost of working the railways in India. All 
those things are perfectly well known. We liave no occasion for estimates in judging 
of this matter ; we go entirely upon results. Certainly we may be out in our esti- 
mates; but we are on dif’ : I "ow to what wo were at first. Twenty or 

thirty years ago we were ■ ' : ' things. We may be out in onr estimates 

sometimes. This gentleir ■ . ■ ■ , out in his. I see the capital of the Scinde 

Railway was to be 500,000^. It has cost 2,000, 000^. ; but now we are not estimating, 

we are going by actual results. He goes on to speak of the dreadful case of a steamer 
lying on a sand-bank in the Indus. I was insisting upon steamboat canals, and he 
brings forward an accident happening on the Indus. Supposing a man had objected 
.to the Suez Canal on the ground that ships were sometimes lost in the tremendous 
seas off the Cape of Good Hope, what would that have to do with it ? Suppose, 
instead of giving yon a paper containing nothing but solid figures, solid facts, and 
solid arguments, I had trifled with you by talking of a railway train running into a 
goods train, smashing the engine, setting fire to the contents of the goods train, and 
burning all the passengers in the carriages alive. . Suppose I had talked such rubbish 
as that instead of giving you the real essential points of the case, you would have 
thought I was trifling with you, and with reason. We do not talk about such things 
when we really want to proceed to business. One point I must mention. He says 
the railway cost 11,000/. a mile, I having said it cost 22,OOOZ, I was wrong in saying 
22,OOOZ. ; but I had no other means than the Blue Book of arriving at the cost. The 
length of the railway was 109 miles ; the actual expenditure was 2,000,000Z., that is, 
18,000Z. a mile. 

Mr. W. P. ANDXiuw. — I was speaking of the Punjaub when I said 11,000/. a mile. 
You are confusing the two. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I thought you were speaking of the Scinde Railway. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew. — I said distinctly I had not only the Scinde Railway under 
my charge, hut other railways ; among others the Punjaub. You apply the informa- 
tion regarding one railway to another. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I beg your pardon, I did not observe that you were speaking 
of the Punjaub. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew.— -I have other sins to answer for than the Scinde Railway, 
which I will explain by-and-by. 

Sir AnTUTTR Cotton.— I will shortly refer to the leading points in the speeches I 
wish to answer. I may just mention that I have lately received the last report of 
1868-69 of the Madras Government on the whole of the irrigation works in Madras, 
and the general result is this, they have cost 1,000,000/. The total net receipts since 
construction, after deducting all charges, is 4,700,000/. — that is, they have paid five 
times their whole cost, after deducting charges. The Godavery works, for instance, 
are stated, in the same report, to have cost 480,000/,, and the last year’s receipts 
were 162,000/. net, or 33 per cent. This is taking merely the direct returns, to 
get a fair judgment of actual results, we must compare the total revenue, because 
otherwise we do not see what the indii’ect results are. The Godavery and Kistnah 
works together cost 790,000/. The revenue of the three districts of ^ Rajahmundry, 
Masulipatam, and Guntoor, which now compose the Godavery and Kistnah districts, 
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before the works, was 471,000/., and the last return I liave is 979,000?., being an 
increase of 508,000?. upon 471,000?., or 108 per cent, on the revenue. You see the 
difference between spending money in a way that suits the circumstances of the coun- 
try, and spending it in a way that does not suit the cu.’Gumsta}ices of the country. 
Surely this is a fair argument. I will not detain you much lougor. Ttee was one 
other thing I wanted to say. Just consider the prodigious importance of this matter. 
If 1,000,000 tons were carried along the line from Delhi to Calcutta, supposing the 
average charge hy the railways to be 2d. a ton a mile, the charge would be 8?. a ton ; 
whereas, if the traffic were carried by canal, I am quite satisfied it could be carried 
for a tenth of a penny, amounting to 8s. a ton, so that there would be a saving of 
7?. 10s. a ton. Now, a million tons is a very low estimate for the amount of traffic 
that ought to be carried on that great line by the Ganges ; and whether it was carried 
by land or by water would make a difference of seven millions and a half a year on a 
single line of country. Consider the importance of that. Taking the 4000 miles of 
railway now existing, all primary lines, the difference in the case of tlie traffic being 
carried by water instead of by railway would be no less than 30,000,000?. a year, 

Mr. Geobge Campbell. — "We have been discussing the question whether it was 
or not a mistake to make the railways which have been made ; but, whether we were 
light or wrong in making railways, the railways are an accomplished fact. Tho 
scheme of railways laid out by Lord Dalhousie is now completed, or nearly com- 
pleted. We must accept these railways as being in existence. I do not suppose even 
Sir Arthur Cotton would advocate that those railways should he blown up ,* therefore 
I suggest that the practical question is, not whetlier it was right or wrong in the past, 
but what to do in the future. The question now is, ought our money to be spent in 
adding to the communications we already have in India ? That comes to be a very 
practical question, and it seems to me a question wliich cannot he set' ’ ] 

principles, because railways may be more easily made, or made with ' . 

in one part of the country or another part of the country ; hut with regard to canals 
the case is very different. There is one thing essential to canals, and that is water. 
You may carry iron anywhere, but you cannot carry water to the tops of hills and the 
tops of plateaus. You cannot carry water with equal facility to every part of the 
country ; therefore, it seems to me that the question between railways and canals is 
not one of general principle, but one of detail ; that is to say, you have to look at tho 
particular localities and the particular lines of communication; and, accepting the 
facts of the existing means of communication, you have to look to the additional lines 
you now wish to make, and to consider whether those particular lines can be best 
made by iron or by water. When you come to discuss that point, there are, as I say, 
local circumstances to be taken into consideration. One very important matter to 
consider, I think, is this, that the opening of the Suez Canal has, as it were, changed 
the line of communication; your great object now is to bring the cotton, or other 
valuable products of India, to the west coast rather than to the east coast, that is a 
line of communication that would have been much more difficult in respect of canals 
than it has proved to be in respect of railways ; but what we want is that the particular 
lines on which Sir Arthur Cotton thinks we can more advantageously make canals 
than we can make railways should he olialked out. The Chairman has observed that 
the experience of America is, that for short distances you can cart, for somewhat long^ 
distances you can carry by rail, but for the longest distances you must have canals, if 
you wish cheap communication for heavy goods. I say, look at what has been done 
already in India ; look at the railways you already have, and then consider what are 
the lines of communication you now desire to make, and whether you can best make 
them by rail or by water. If we look at the map we find for t(ie whole length of tho 
valley of the Ganges, from Calcutta to Lahore, we have a railway, and we have a canal 
running parallel to that t . T ■ ■ tion that tiiat canal does not at all com- 
pete with the railway. ' i ■ running parallel to the railway in the 

valley of the Ganges ha ■■ . . as a means of communication. Let us 

look to the other main lines which we now desire to form. One of the most important 
of timse is through Kajpootana to the Western Sea. That is aline of country in 
believe it ^Yould be almost impossible to make a canal. It would be infinitely 
deshetum if we could make it; but I think it would be almost impossible to make it. 
Iheii we want sonie great line of communication from the north to the south of India ; 
that 18 also a line in which it would he almost impossible to make a canal. We want 
a line of communication from the Bengal cotton countries to the west coast ; that is a 
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line of comnannication upon wliicli it wonld be almost impossible to make a canal. At 
the same time I own I am very much impressed with what Sir Arthur Cotton said. 
It is a view which has occurred to me, and which must have impressed many in. the 
meeting, that though the main lines of communication in India may T 

think they will pay — it is a very different matter wlien we come to • ■ ■ . ■. , ■ ■ ■■ : 
and if secondary lines are made at r g ’’r-;-': t'-e same expense I think probably 
they wdll not pay. I believe the < vi-.vr''-!: of railways depends to a gi*eat 

extent upon future invention. I think that we shall not have successful secondaiy 
lilies till we make them a great deal cheaper ; and therefore, seeing that no mode of 
constructing cheap railways has yet been invented, nothing would delight me so much 
as that ^ Sir Arthur Cotton should show us that, on these great lines of coinmunioa- 
tioii which we desire to make in the future, it would be possible to make cheap water 
lines. I do not understand what are the particular lines of canal which Sir Arthur 
Cotton proposes to make, and I should hope, before the meeting closes, he would clialk 
out the lines he suggests as the most necessary, the cheapest, and the easiest to he 
made. It seems to me — ^I say it with great deference ; I admit I do not thoroughly 
understa 1 .'■ ■■■. but I have had occasion, with regard to the Godavery and 

other wo ' : subject- — ^the one panacea by which Sir Arthur Cotton gets 

over all ' ' ■ ■ . he says if there is not enough water in the rivers in the dry 

season, you can store enough water in storage basins. I cannot make out that that 
has yet gone beyond the stage of theory. I do not understand that there exists in 
the world such great storage basins as Sir Arlhur Cotton suggested, and therefore I 
should like further information upon that point before I accept that as a means of 
getting over all these difficulties in regard to want of water, and in regard to canals 
going over mountains and into all sorts of inaccessible places. I hope Sir Arthur 
Cotton will not speak generally, but that he will chalk out on the map the particular 
lines of canals he recommends should be carried out. 

Mr. Saundebs. — 1 presume Sir Arthur Cotton, in choosing this Association as the 

means of ■ " ‘ " bis opinions on this subject, has chosen it because it is a 

mode of ■ ■ ■ : opinion. I wish to give my little contribution towards 

public opinion in cnis inaiter. Now, it appears to me, that whatever reflections he 
has to make upon the Government of India in carrying out railways before canals, are 
reflections which he must make not only upon the Government of India, but upon 
this country, upon America, upon every enterprising country, and particularly with 
regard to our own country and America, where canals, alike with railways, have had 
their fair chance. Why do we not go to Portsmouth and meet the overland mail with 
a ship canal, and bring the Peninsular and Oriental steamers right up to London ? 
That is what we ought to do according to Sir Arthur Cotton. ^ Then, with regard to 
America — they are go-ahead enough for everybody — ^how is it they do not enlarge 
their Erie canals ? 

Sir Aethde Cotton. — T hat is the very thing they are doing. 

Mr. Sadneers. — H ow is it they do not make them big enough for steamboats, and 
how is it that they have had railways at all ? They have found railways necessary, we 
have found railways necessar}^ India has found railways necessary, and it does appear 
to me, even if we had no railways in India whatever, and had to commence de now^ 
that before we constructed a huge ship canal, we should connect the great towns of 
Inia by railway. Look at the connection between Bombay and Calcutta ; surely 
the constmetion of a railway between those two cities was a desirable work. And 
then again, with regard to the question of how cotton is to bo brought from Nagpore 
to the coast. There are other elements besides cheap carriage that have to he con- 
sidered. What you liavo to bear in mind is this, that wherever merchants choose to 
settle and to work their capital is the place likely to be most attractive to the com- 
merce of the interior. You may, for instance, say that Table Bay was about the worst 
place in wliich the merchants could have settled in the Gape of Good Hope, but, unfor- 
tunately, the first settlers squatted in Table Bay ; there they accumulated tlxeir capital, 
there they built their houses and developed their industry, and there they are per- 
manently fixed, and you cannot help it. And, though possibly the mouth of^ the 
Godavery might have been a better place for the commerce of the diflerent pw^nces 
than Bombay, yet the commerce of those different provinces will all find its way down 
to Bombay as long as there are merchants there to attract the traffic of the interior ; 
and if the traffic is to get to Bombay, the nrilway is the right and proper means of 
conveying it. There is a fallacy pervading society at this moment with regard to the 
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Suez CauaL I believe we are jumping too hastily to a conclusion in accepting that 
canal, though it is now open, as a success. We have yet to wait to see that it is a 
success. What do we find at tlie present moment ? The very ground upon which the 
religious ceremonies were performed at the mouth of that canal was ground accumu- 
lated to the extent of fifty acres by sand and silt of the Nile-ground, accumulated not 
only in a direction vertical to the. coast, hut upwards, up to the very level of the dyke 
and mole that saved it from tumbling into the canal itself. Sir Arthur Ootton, at the 
very commencement of his speech, contended, because the Suez Canal was a success, 
that therefore his canals must succeed, or else the illustration has no force. I con- 
tend that the Suez Canal has not succeeded, that if railways do not pay, certainly the 
Suez Canal will not pay. I say that what will, no doubt, happen in the case of the 
Suez Canal will happen likewise in the case of the canals in India. 

Mr. Elliot. — The day after the last meeting I met a friend of mine who gave me 
an uncommonly good answer to Sir Arthur Cotton’s scheme. I told him what he had 
been saying, and I told him that India seemed to me to require a great deal of water 
communication. He said, “I hope to goodness you will not say anything against the 
railways — have just changed from Caledonians to East Indian Stock.” I think that 
represents a great deal of the feeling of this country. G-entlemen come here, and 
instead of replying to Sir Arthur Cotton’s facts, they dell us a great deal about the 
advantages of railways. Though a great many points have been dealt with in this 
discussion, there is one point which has been entirely overlooked, and that is the finan- 
cial point. As I understand it, the Indian Government are extremely hard up for 
money; they are looking for money in all directions, and cannot tell whore to find it. 
Now, it seems to me that this money will be more likely to be got by making canals, 
and so cutting off the causes of famine and dearth. This would result in an increase 
of the people, who would till more land, and so pour more money into the Imperial 
treasuries. And, looking at the question from a financial point of view, it certainly 
seems to me that the ends of Government would be more effectually carried out by 
canals, than by making railways to carry cotton to the coast. I must say I should 
like to hear the financial question disposed of first of all, for it seems to me if the 
financial question can be disposed of, we can tlien go on to the other question ; but if 
the financial question remains in abeyance, a great deal of the discussion about the 
comparative advantages of railways and canals must bo to a great extent useless. 

Mr. Maolbai^’. — I wish to say a word in answer to the challenge Sir Arthur 
Ootton put out at the last meeting, that none of the gentlemen who had spoken had 
taken any notice of the figures he had brought forward. I cannot pretend to say 
anything about his own estimates with regard to canals, except that I will make the 
remark that perhaps there are other engineering works besides railways in which 
the execution has exceeded and is likely to exceed the estimates. But with regard to 
railways, I have been amazed in reading his paper at the figures he has brought for- 
ward. I have not been present at the former meetings, and I have only had an 
opportunity of comparing his figures in his paper with the reports in the Blue Book. 
The first point I should like to notice is this— he speaks constantly throughout Jiis 
paper of the railways of India being a charge on the revenues amounting to 3,000,000z. 
a year. We pay for interest about a million and a half in the year, and Sir Arthur 
Ootton gets the other million and a half by assuming that 5,000,0002. have been paid 
by the Government of India for land, and ’ ‘ * " interest on the money 

paid for land in former years, amounting to , ' i \ ■, .In that way he gets 

at 3,000,0002. annual charge upon the revenues of India. Now, I think with regard 
to land ids estimate is entirely misleading. There is no doubt that the Government 
of ^ India here and there has paid a great deal for land ; for instance, in Bombay, in 
bringing the Baroda and Bombay Railway into Bombay^' it was necessary to pay a 
large sum of money to obtain a proper entrance into the town, and a good terminus, 
but generally throughont the country the land that has been given up for the service 
of the railways has been land entirely valueless and of no use-; so that the Govern- 
ment of India, if you remember that the Government of India are really proprietors 
of the soil, in this respect have acted as good landlords. It was actually necessary, 
for tn>:S9li:e of imiiroving the value of their estate in India, that those communica- 
tions should^ be made. They gave up land which was entirely valueless for the pur- 
pose of making the railways, and by so doing they greatly increased the value of the 
land in the vicinity of the railways. Wherever the railways have gone, the value of 
the land has greatly increased, and the revenue derived from that land has greatly 
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increased. Again, when Sir Arthur Cotton is dealing with the amount of money 
paid by the Government of India to make up the deficiency in traffic receipts, he 
should take into account this fact also, that it is not only the net traffic receipts 
which is the value derived by the people of India from the railways. Say 79,000,000/. 
of capital has been raised in England (only 1 per cent, of the whole amount having 
been raised in India) and invested in railways in India, of that whole amount 
47,500,0001. has actually been spent in India. Now, the Indian labourers and the 
Indian producers have had the value of that 47,500,000/. spent amongst them. Has 
Sir Arthur Cotton taken into consideration what would be the simple interest upon 
that sum expended in increasing the wages of Indian labourers, and improving the 
standard of living throughout the country? I think, if he takes into account one 
side and the other, he will see that the estimate of 1,500,000/. for the interest paid 
year by year is actually a fair estimate of what India now pays for her railways, and 
that in all other respects she has received benefits certainly equivalent to what she 
has paid for the railways. So much for that point. I notice here that Sir Arthur 
Cotton makes a most extraordinary estimate of the number of passengers and the 
quantity of tonnage carried by the Indian railways in the course of the year. From 
Mr. Danvers’ Report, which I have here, I find that 15,000,000 were carried by Indian 
railways in the year. Sir Arthur Cotton says, ‘‘The tota!" jast 

year was 3,000,000/. on 4000 miles, or 800/, a mile, which, at ■ ■■ ton, 

gives 64,000 tons for the traffic of all the lines.” The falla ■ ■ ■ that 

calculation is this, that Sir A.rtlmr Cotton calculates that every ton of goods mnst 
have travelled over the whole 4000 miles of Indian railways in order to get those returns. 

Sir Abthub Ooa?TON.—No ; I explained that last time. 

Mr. Maclean. — After getting 64,000 tons for all the traffic of all the railways in 
the year, he says, “ To show the insignificance of this, we have only to compare it 
with the present actual traffic by the rivers connecting the Ganges and the Hooghly, 
which are only open four or five months in the year ; the quantity last year being 
1,900,000 tons, and probably at least 3,000,000 tons are carried from the Ganges to 
Calcutta in the whole j^ear, or fifty times the average by the railways.” Now, here I 
liave the return of the East Indian railway alone, which comes into competition with 
that very line, I find that that railway carried, in tiie year ending 30th June, 1868, 
besides passengers and animals of various kinds, 261,500 tons of coal and coke, and 
708,631 tons of general merchandise— say 1,000,000 tons a year. That makes a very 
great ditference. 

Sir Abthub Cotton. — I explained all that last time. 

Mr. Maclean. — I am addressing my remarks to what Sir Arthur Cotton says in 
depreciation of railways; I am not able to speak to what he says about canals. 
Again, he speaks constantly as if the 100,000,000/. to be raised and to be invested in 
new railways were to be a fresh charge to that amount upon the revenues of India. 
In Lord Lawrence’s minute, which was the foundation of this new scheme, it is 
clearly stated that this 100,000,000/. is to be expended in such a way that the actual 
charge upon the revenues of India shall never be greatly increased. The amount is 
proposed to be expended in twenty or thirty years, and it is estimated that as the 
returns of the present railways go on increasing, the maximu v t' 1 - '-r ’*1' ’ ■■nd 
to be chargeable on the revenues of India will never exceed ’:/■■■; ■» , ■ ■ at 

the end of the period of time during which this capital is to be expended we shall 
have 10,000 miles of railway instead of 5000, and at the same time the actual charge 
upon the revenues of India not greater than at the present moment ; that there will 
he a fund perpetually renewing itself, and that there will be no greater charge upon 
the revenues of India for the purpose of these new railways. 

Mr. W. P. Andbew. — I wish to make a few observations as the gallant officer 
has been good enough to call attention to one of many schemes of which I have been 
the author, and has given me credit for what does not fairly belong to me. It may 
be gratifying to the gallant officer when I state that the scheme of a railway in the 
particular district in question was the child of a gallant ofiEicer, Lieutenant Chapman, 
of the Bombay Engineers ; and it may be still more gratiiyhig to Sir Arthur Cotton 
when I state that, so far from the Government of India being so wedded to pijift^ays, 
the Government of India sent that young officer to survey the countiy from the Indus 
to Kurraohee, with the view, not of making a railway, but of making a canaL As 
to the estimate of the cost of the railway, that was also that gallant officer’s, not 
mine. I was never consulted by the Government in any way as to whether there 
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sLonld be a canal there or a railway ; had I been so I should most decidedly have 
said, “ Make a railway.” The gallant officer, on the last occasion, stated that there 
had been no discussion, and he reiterated that statement to-night. I do not -understand 
what the gallant officer can mean. He was told in this room by a gentleman who 
presided at a meeting at Calcutta, Mr. Maitland, the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, that there was a discussion there, and that the gallant officer himself took 
part in that discussion. If the gallant officer says that railways were determined on 
without inquiry, I beg leave to refer him to despatches of the Honourable Court of 
directors. The Court of Directors at that time, now twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years ago, were extremely cantious and timid, reluctant, indeed, in the matter of 
railways. So far from having made up their minds, they sent an eminent civil 
engineer from this country, with whom were associated two military engineers, and 
those three formed a commission to inquire whether railways were adapted for the 
wants of India, whether they, could work against the prevailing strong winds of 
India, whether the white ant would not eat up the sleepers ; in fact, so timid did 
the authorities appear regarding it, that they appeared to he anxious to know 
•wffiether sleepers could be laid or water boiled in India. Never was there a greater 
mistake than to suppose that the East India Company at that time, or any of their 
officers, shut their ears to all arguments against railways. The matter was inquhed 
into and discussed over and over again, and it was very natural, seeing the ad-yance 
that other nations had made in the aiJplication of steam to railways, that no "man 
should have come forward at that time and said, make a canal instead of a railway. 
And I do feel it is matter of astonishment that the gallant officer should now at this 

time of day turn his back or ent of modern times. What does 

Captain Davidson, formerly I v . . . , I ineer to the Government of India, 

and who has lately pnblishe . : ■ ■ ■■ ■ , .. ■ / ? He says that India, before the 

introduction of railways, was like a dead man ; that since the railways have been 
introduced it has been a new and spirit-stirring nation ; that the people are becoming 
alive to the value of time ; that they have improved in every way, morally, socially, 
and intellectually ; that it has been the great pioneer of civilization. As Sir Arthur 
Cotton is fond of figures, I shall be very happy to show him the result in a pecuniary 
point of view, not what the State has gained (and it has gained indirectly in a 
thousand ways), but what commerce has gained, which is tlie thing we have to look 
to. In 1834-5 the sea-borne trade of the whole of India amounted to 14,000,00{)Z, 
sterling. In twenty years afterwai’ds (1854--5) the total sea-borne trade of India 
amounted to 34,000,0002. sterling, being an average increase of about 1,000,0002. 
sterling per annum. In 1864-5, when railways had begun to do their work, what did 
the commerce amount to? 124,000,0002.; but I must state that that year was an 
exceptional year of great prosperity to India, from the enormous quantities of cotton 
that were poured into this country from India ; but the trade of India has averaged 
about 100,000,0002. since that period. There is an enormous advance owing to the 
railways ‘ Ise. The gallant officer may say the railways have not done it. 

Sir,\. ' V, — No ; certainly not. 

Mr.^W.^P. Andeew. — ^Have his canals done it? Eveiyone who pays attention 
' ' ■' h ■■ ■' I- ' of the industry of nations knows that the railway stimulates coast 

■ ! ' ■ ■ jry thing that does not come into immediate collision with it. If 

a canal runs alongside a railway carrying heavy products, that canal will not be 
deprived of its traffic, but, on the contrary, its traffic will be increased. I know of 
instances in Belgium and other countries where the railway, instead of destroying 
the canal, has augmented its traffic. It should be borne in mind that there are two 
kinds of traffic; and one gentleman has made an observation in which I cordially 
concur, that there is no reason why one man who likes a railway, and another man 
who lilces a canal should differ in opinion. In India we want every means of com- 
munication that is possible. We want railways as the great means of preserving the 
peace of the country, and the great means of moving troops, and for the conveyance 
of valuable products. The railways which have been completed, or at least nearly 
completed, for not one of them is completed, Ijave been a success. Take, for instance, 

32^ Indian and the Great Peninsula, — they have paid all the 5 per cent., and the 
other railways, when they are finislied, no doubt will produce equally good results. 
But to talk of the success or failure of railways in India at this time of day appears 
to me most extraordinary. Look at the size of India, and look at the amount of the 
population. You have a country of 15,000,000 square miles, and with 200,.000,000 of 
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people, and yet you have not 5000 miles of railways open; not so much as they open 
in the United States in one year. I say, if the railways paid nothing, that would he 
no i^eason why you should not go on with them and finish them. A thousand miles 
of railway in India is little more than a hundred miles in this country. 1 think the 
gallant officer has entirely failed in his statement regarding the inapplicability of 
railways for military and defensive purposes. I referred to the opinion of the greatest 
living authorities on the question, including Sir John Burgoyne and all the eminent 
engineers in this country, and I challenge the gallant ofiicer to bring forward a single 
engineer of any eminence who has maintained such a position as he has laid down, 
that railways are not adapted for military purposes, and that canals are. I have very 
few more observations to make. I maintain that Sir Arthur Cotton has failed to prove 
his assertions. I call upon the gallant officer to give me an estimate for his armed 
fiotilla, I ask him to give me an estimate for his canal. What is his reply ? He 
says, “I do not deal in estimates ; I deal in accomplished fact.’’ What accomplished 
fact ? Is there a single canal ir t ■ steam navigation? 

Sir Abthub Coxroisr. — Yes, • ■ • ' ■ . 

Mr. Andeew. — Has a steamer ever traversed it ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — That is not the question. 

Mr. Andrew. — That is the question. A canal and a canal adapted for steam 
purposes are two perfectly different things. Your estimate for annel 

is a totally different thing from air estimate for a canal for ' . I . very 

wash of your steamer, the very wave you produce, rises 5 or C , . ■ ‘ ■ i had 

not it properly pitched, and protected, and puddled, your canal would come to grief. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — They have steamers on the Godavery canals, and have had 
for years. 

Mr. Andrew, — I never heard of them. What is the dimension of the canal? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — From 30 to 60 yards broad. 

Mr, Andrew. — There is another point which I should like to bring to your notice. 
You say you will get a speed of 15 to 25 miles an hour on your canal. Do you 
adhere to that statement ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I see no reason why I should not. 

Mr. Andrew\ — You can get tliat in the open sea, but I defy you to get that on a 
canal. A vessel can proceed in the open sea at a very different rate to what it can 
even in a river. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I know perfectly well what I am talking about in this 
matter. I- have a great deal of experience in this matter, which you have not. 

Mr. Andrew. — I doubt that you can get that speed ; and your friend the Calcutta 
merchant seemed to doubt it still more. 

Colouel Wragge made some remarks upon the necessity of finding a cheaper fuel 
than coal. 

Sir Bartle Frere. — I should be glad if the meeting will allow me a few minutes 
just to state how far I agree with my friend Sir Arthur Cotton, and I would first of 
all mention that I have the misfortune to differ from my friend Mr. George Campbell, 
because I think this is emphatically a question of principle, and that, if. you look at 
what is the point with regard to all matters of communication, whether railways, 
canals, or roads, it is the removal of obstacles. As we are ail aware, there is no mode 
of creating force ; the business of an engineer, whether in making a road or a canal 
or a railway, is to remove obstacles and diminish friction ; and the great question 
which has occupied Sir Arthur Cotton, and which he has solved to his satisfaction 
is, whether you diminish friction and remove obstacles most by the nse of an iron road 
or by a canal ; and I have no doubt that, if you look at the matter simply, he is 
perfectly right. There is no device known to engineers by which you can so far 
remove all obstacles to locomotion as by putting your load ui)on the water. Of course, 
when you come to work out a principle of that sort, there are a great many details 
which must be dealt with. Water is all ready to your hand as long as you are at sea, 
but when you come to artificial canals you find there is a great deal niore to he done 
than to put your boat on the water at first. Every lock which you have to make, 
and every rapid which you have to get up, is an obstacle which reduces the ca nal p ore 
nearly to the level of other modes of communication ; and the question to wUlST Sir 
Arthur Cotton has applied himself is, Can you for great distances entirely remove those 
obstacles — Can you make an"! ' ■■■■ '■ as free from friction and obstacles us 

the open sea? and I must s .. ... ; : , appear very questionable at first, the 
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more I have thought over the matter the more convinced I am that Sir Ai^thur Cotton 
is right that, dealing with a country like India, there is no difficulty in, I do not sny 
producing the same entire freedom from obstacles that you have at sea, but in «pro- 
ducing very great lengths of navigation on which tlie obstacles would be reduced 
to such a minimum that you would be very nearly as well off as you would be on an 
open natural water. This is a view in which I think gentlemen who know India 
best will agree with me if they will look at one or two simple facts. If yon travel 
from say Calcutta by Lahore down to Kurraclice, where do yon see any visible rise 
in the ground ? You are obliged to take your level and to look very carefully at the 
waters as they flow to satisfy yourself that there is any difference of level throughout 
your whole journey. Mr. Campbell says most truly the water carriage upon so much 
of tlfat line as has been completed from Calcutta up to Lahore, does not yet compete 
successfully with the railway ; but then he must also bear in mind that it is a most 
imperfect canal, and that it has not yet been dealt with as a whole or with the view 
in which Sir Arthui* Cotton would deal with it. Engineering science has not yet 
been applied to it to the extent of overcoming all the obstacles which might be over- 
come. No doubt the same is the case down the line of the Indus from Lahore to the 
sea. It is quite witbin the hounds of possibility that any engineer who went over 
the country would say it was perfectly practicable to make a canal in which boats 
should go without any serious obstacle. Then I may be asked, Why, these being your 
views, have you ever advocated railways, and why do you defend the policy of the 
Government in having spent such large sums on railways? I answer, as Mr. Mac- 
lean justly observed, there are a great many other things to be thought of besides the 
mere carriage of goods at a reasonable speed and at a very low cost. There is one 
thing which Englishmen above all others value, and that is the saving of time, and in 
this respect it seems to me that the arguments in favour of the two different systems 
of communication have no common ground. One party is ai*guing in favour of a large 
stage- waggon — the other is arguing in favour ’ id four, and if you are 

willing to pay very highly you will prefer the ; ■ . I comes the question for 

the Government, Is it worth while to pay this high cost out of the revenues of India? 
And it is to be borne in mind that there are a great many advantages, many of which 
were detailed very clearly by Mr. Maclean, which you have already got by incurring 
this high cost. And it must also be recollected that you must take in these matters 
what you can get. It is beyond the power even of a large Government unassisted by 
private capital to carry out the' * u particular 

form of work which capitalists ■. . . i. have a notable instance of this in the 

case to which both Sir Arthur Cotton and Mr. Andrew have adverted, tliat of the 
Scinde line. It was originally projected as a canal. I believe nobody had any doubt 
but that it would have answe’ 1 ‘ ‘ ” e way Sir Arthur Cottou would wish 

it to answer, by carrying very : . ■ goods very cheaply and veiy certainly. 

Then why was not it made ? " ■ ■ , ■ that time it was impossible to get any 

capitalist to look at a scheme i ■. . ■ . )t being able to get the stage- waggon 

we were only too glad to get the post-chaise. Sir Artlmr Cotton will very likely think 
wo put the cart before the horse in so doing ; still we took wliat we could get, and I 
am far froni thinking that the railway has &en jiltogether the failure that he seems 
to consider it. That railway has had a great effect in developing traffic along its 
course, and I believe it will very shortly he supplemented by a canal. There is only 
one more observation which I will trouble you with, and that is, that Sir Arthur 
Cotton is now in the condition in which I consider Mr. Stephenson was when he 
was originally urging the formation of railways upon the country, and he is the 
first man who has put this question fairly and on a great scale before the public, and 
I for one heartily wish him success, and for this reason, because there is now an 
element introduced into the discussion of this question which has never before come 
into the question, and that is the element of gross cost. Hitherto what has been 
thought of most has been how to get your goods first to market ; now I believe it is 
becoming more and more a question who shall get them cheapest, and no doubt 
cheapness is best attained by trusting to water. There can be no doubt whatever, 
ffilq w ^ g for deductions on either side for over-statements and over-estimates of cost, 
that^uvji a given million of pounds laid out you can get more goods carried farther 
and much cheaper by canal than you can by any other mode, I do not mean to say 
you should stop malnng railways ; I consider that the scheme of the Government of 
India in this matter falls far short of the necessities of India. I do not think you 
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can deal witli this question as if you had only a certain sum in your pocket to be 
laid out in one or other of two incompatible means of communication. I believe you 
have resources far beyond what the most sanguine of us contemplate. You may lay 
them out upon railways, getting a bare 4 or 5 per cent,, and you may thereby attain 
innumerable indirect advantages — advantages of education, advantages in the way of 
breaking down barriers between class and class, advantages in the way of opening 
the country throughout; but lay out the same money upon water commnnioation, and 
I believe you may get, as Sir Arthur Cotton says, 10, 20, and 50 per cent, even for 
what you lay out, t^ing water communication and irrigation together, and you will 
moreover enable your produce to come to market and to come to your railways in a 
far greater ratio than by any other mode in which you can expend your money. 
Therefore I heartily hope that Sir Arthur Cotton will be supported by public opinion, 
that the ideas which he has put forth will gain day by day upon the public till the 
public recognizes the fact that yon require both your stage-waggon and your post- 
chaise. 

Mr. Hauding. — I cannot help thinking that Sir Arthur Cotton has shown that 

100,000,0002. spent on canals, by supplying irrigation, the want of which has pro- 
duced famines and other curses in India, would confer infinitely greater benefit upon 
India than 100,000,0002. spent upon railways. I only wish there was another 

100.000. 0002. to spend also on railways. I think the Indian Government, if they 
have to choose between the two, had better spend the money on canals than on 
railways. 

Mr. Elliot. — T here is one practical remark which, perhaps, I may be allowed to 
occupy one minute in making, which may throw some light on a difficulty which I 
heard started just now, a difficulty which I raised myself at the last meeting, viz, 
the difficulty of getting a canal from the elevated plateaus to the coast. Since the 
last meeting, I have considered that, if you opened a canal from the foot of the Ghauts 
to the sea-board, you might carry your produce by cart to the Ghauts, or by tram- 
ways; it would not he necessary that you should cany your canal down the Ghaut. 

Miv Badabhai Naoroji. — T he question very much naturally depends on the 
consideration, whether the Indian Government can manage or not to supply funds 
both for canals and railways — whether the Indian Government are really in such a 
state of bankruptcy as has been so prominently brought forward here as an argument 
why canals should be preferred to railways. If it could be shown that the finances 

of India were good enough to supply both wants, then a great deal of — ■ 

we have heard would fall to the ground. I hope, therefore, that the \ ■ * j ■■ ■. i ' 
some time hereafter take up the subject, and fully discuss it, and then we shall be 

better able to deal with the \rthur Cotton’s pai^er than at present, 

because we are now all goin: . ■ ' that the Government can have only 

100.000. 000/. to spend in eith- ' . . ^ fs, where, it may he that the Govern- 

ment may be able to get money enough for both purposes, and if so, then I think 
both the opponents of Sir Arthur Cotton, as well as those who side with him, will all 
agree that it we can get for both, wu ought to have both. This is an impoifant question 
to consider by itself. 

Colonel Rathborne. — ^I was in Scinde myself, and I know something of the canals 
there and something of irrigation also ; and in everything that Sir Arthur Cotton has 
said and has publislied on the subject of irrigation I most heartily concur. I think 
any amount of money spent on irrigation works in Scinde would yield 40 per cent., 
and ought never to yield less than 20 ; but I do not believe in a canal being a navi- 
gable canal at the same time that it is an irrigation canal. For a navigable canal 
you require all the water you can possibly get in order to keep it full at the dry 
season for vessels to pass along the canal, which is utterly incompatible with keeping 
it in a state to meet the constant drain upon it for irrigation. As far as regards the 
question of canals against railways, I think it will be found that the railway will do 
evej-ything that the canal can do, but the canal falls short of what the railway can do. 
For instance, take London, if we had canals instead of railways there would he a 
famine here to-moiTow. We know that at about one o’clock to-niglit fifty waggon- 
loads of meat will be dispatched from Aberdeen ; and at four o’clock anot her ^ ty 
waggons, all of which will come into the London mjirket to-morrow. As fafmthe 
question of cost is concerned, I think Sir Arthur Cotton is out in his calculations : he 
states that a canal would cost a fifth of the cost of tlie railway, and at the same time 
it would carry its traffic at one-twentioth part of the rate that a railway could. Now, 
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I took the tioiible tbis morning to go to a coal merchant, to a slate merchant, and 
also to several oflices to ascertain tlie rates at which things were carried by canal. 
I found from the basin of the Rcgent^s Canal, where it enters the river up to Camden 
Town, the rate was 2s. lOd. by canal, while by railway from Poplar, winch is 
about the same distance, the rate was Is. 3d. They carry a ton of bricks to Birming- 
ham by railway for 8s. 2d., and a ton of slates for 10s. 3d. I could not ascertain the 
exact rates of the canal, hut I found from a person in tlie office that the rates were 
not very much less, and for all except certain goods tlie railway was now so very 
largely preferred as practically to put the canals out of the field altogether. Sir 
Arthur Cotton remarked upon the respective costs of each mode of communication. 
Now, a gentleman some years ago projected a navigable canal for Scinde which was 
to he 300 miles long, and he submitted the estimate to Mr. Fowler, the engineer; 
that estimate was 3,000,0002. — 10,0002. a mile. The canal was not to be nearly so 
large as Sir Arthur Cotton has mentioned, and in .order to test his figures I have gone 
to-day into the question of what a mile of his canal would be, reckoning it to he for 
a ship canal, and assuming it to he 50 yards wide and not less than 15 feet deep from 
the top of the banks to the bottom. The excavation of that would be 12,0002. a mile, 
irrespective of any puddling and any other work or anything else. 

Sir AiiTUUB Cotton. — The gentleman says we want to bring meat from Aberdeen 

to London. I am not talking about London ; I am talking about India The 

circumstances of the two countries arc totally different. I do not say England does 
not require a steamboat canal. She does, just the same as if she had not a mile of 
railway. He says it costs as much to carry goods three miles by a particular canal 
as by a railway. We are not talking about carrying by a canal three miles long. 
The cost of transfer in that case is more than the whole cost of the carriage by tlie 
canal. I am talking of 500 or 5000 miles. Then, as to the cost of canals, he gives us 
an estimate. I have been thirty years cutting canals ; I have cut thousands of miles 
in India; I know what a canal costs. We have tlie Ganges Canal, 700 miles in 
length ; the canal of the Madras lo’igation Company, 200 miles. We have more 
than 1000 miles in the Kistnah and Godavery. We have plenty of experience. 
Sir Bartle Frere has cut canals, several hundred miles in length, in the Bombay 
Presidency. We are not guessing — we are talking about wffiat we know perfectly 
well 

Colonel Bathborne. — ^You can estimate the number of cubic feet easily, taking it 
at 50 yards wide and 15 feet deep. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — You beg the whole question when you say 15 feet deep ; 
probably, the canal would he one yard deep. The actual sum expended on the whole 
of the Ganges Irrigation Works has been 2,200,0002. The main lines of canal are 
700 miles in length, that is 30002. a mile, supposing every farthing of that had been 
spent only on the main lines of canal. There are several thousands of miles of branch 
canals, and there are distribution works, and the cost of these came out of the 30002. 
a mile ; so that the actual cost of those main lines of canal could not have been much 
above 10002. a mile 

A gentleman present stated that he had made roads at 3s. a thousand cubic feet 
ill India. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I have cut many million cubic yards of eaidh in the 
Godavery district; and the average cost of the whole has been lc2. a cubic yard. I 
have ascertained the cost of carriage on the Forth and Clyde Canal, on a navigation 
in Cheshire, and on the Thames, from Beading to London by steam. The actual 
cost, including every charge, comes to about a tenth of a penny a mile. I find that 
the owner of a cargo steamer, in which I came from Beading to London the other 
day, is able to undersell the railway between Beading and London with a good profit, 
and that, too, although the distance by the river is exactly double the distance* by 
the railway. I am speaking all the time of steamboat canals. Another gentleman 
said, “Where are your canals?” In the first place, I am advocating that these 
steamboat canals should he made. What answer is it to me to say, “ Where are your 
canals?” In the next place, we have several hundred miles of steamboat canals in 
IinJia^He says, “ Where ai*e the steamboats ? ” Is that my business ? On one of the 
caunis m Bajamundry, after a desperate struggle, we got a little bit of a steamer, and 
she is working with perfect success though she has not a quarter enough power. 
There is nothing in the world to prevent working that canal by fast steamers to- 
morrow. Take the Ganges Canal — you have there 700 miles of splendid canal, per- 
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fectly fit for steam navigation. The fancy about the wave has all reference to those 
little * ’ ’ ■ 1 ^ ■ in England. What has that to do with canals 50 or 60 yards 

broad i ‘'h- .• l■■^•igation Company’s Canal is 60 yards broad and 9 feet deep. 
Another gentleman said it was impossible to carry canals in some places. I am not 
going to cut canals where it is impossible to carry them. What have I to do with 
impossible places when there are hundreds of thousands of miles where they are 
possible ? I am ashed, Where are the reservoirs that could possibly hold the quantity 
of water that would be required for canals ? There are 40,000 or 50,000 old native 
tanks in India ; some of enormous dimensions, one of them being twenty-five miles 
in circumference, and capable of supplying thousands of miles of canal with water. 
These are works now actually in existence, and capable of supplying many thousand 
miles of canal with water at this moment. 

Mr. Elliot. — There is one in Mysore no less than forty miles round. 

Sir Arthur Oottoh. — Then, as to the compatibility of navigation and irrigation 
works, the Godavery and Kistnah Canals have been navigated for the last twenty 
years, and are being navigated at this moment. The Ganges Canal is at this moment 
navigated to a considerable extent. I gnint there were certain defects in the con- 
struction of those works which materially affected the navigation, but they could be 
remedied for the merest trifie. If there were a steamboat canal from London to the 
Severn, to bring South Wales coal in boats of 300 or 400 tons, it would save London 
more than a million a year in the carriage of coal alone. 

Mr. Maclean. — Does not a great deal of Newcastle coal come by railway thougli 
they have the competition of the sea carriage ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— I am speaking of steamboat canal carriage. 

Mr. Maclean. — Surely the sea would be as cheap as such a canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — No. I suppose the cost of working by sea is at least double, 
probably quadruple, what it would be by canal ; of course by sea you must have an 
expensive ship fitted to encounter any storms, and an expensive crew. 

Colonel Wragge. — And you have the insurance to pay. 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— Then, with respect to slates, a large proportion of the slates 
of Wales are carried all round the Land’s End and to the Nore by sea, with all the 
risk of the sea, the sea carnage being three times the distance of the railway. When 
I was in Ireland they were sending stone for the Prince’s monument in London by 
sea all round the Lantl’s End, and the rate at which they got it carried was a ton 
a mile, including all the expenses connected with sea transit. I think those are the 
only points which seem to me to require an answer. I must express my thanks to 
the gentlemen who have come forward and fairly met the question. At various 
meetings before, at the Society of Arts and here, I have never had the matter fairly 
met. On all previous occasions men have stood up and talked about all sorts of things 
except the point in hand. It is a tremendous question for India whether we are to 
have water or land carriage. 

Chairman. — ^I think we must all be gratified that Sir Arthur Cotton has raised 
this very important question. At the close of last session a very influential deputation 
of members of the House of Commons assembled, and proceeded to the India Ofiice, 
to urge upon the Government of India to lay out 10,000,000?. per annum for the next 
ten years upon railways. I think, when so important a proposition as that was made, 
it was very proper that Sir Arthur Cotton, acquainted as he personally and practically 
is with the great questic ■ ^-hould come forward, and show what he 

considers to be a better ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . money. Though I do not quite agree 

with him in the broad ^ ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ , . down, that there should be no railways 

made in India, I think we have done sufficiently in the way of laying out great lines 
of railway transit in India to he in a position now to consider the question whether 
the next considerable outlay should not rather be in the direction of water. I think 
that is a very fair subject of discussion. Then, I contend, If it is proposed to lay out 
2,000,000?. in works which will produce 20 or 40 per cent, per annum in return, the 
Government should raise that amount by loan and not connect it with their current 
expenditure. As I have told the India Office over and over again, tlie city of 
Manchester has at this moment gasworks which bring in an annual profit to the city 
of 40,000?. per annum, and which never cost the i^abitants of tiie city 
shilling. They began by borrowing money on the credit of the city for the erection 
of the works and tor carrying them on, and at this moment they have a clear annual 
gain, after paying all expenses, of the sum I have named. 
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Sir Akthob Cotton.— The Erie Canal pays a large proportion of the revemxe of 
New York. 

Chairman. — There is, at this moment, between England and India, a trade of 
20 000 OOol per annum in tlie production of cotton ; and if we take the necessary steps 
in ’the matter, that trade will increase, and it will be able to maintain its position 
against all that America can do ; but if inattention is paid to this important point of 
internal communication, looking at the natuinl advantages which America has, sup- 
plemented as they have been by railways, I see it will be in vain to carry on any snoh 
contest. One word as to the Suez Canal. I have no doubt at all that the canal will 
he a success ; the manufacturer will carry by the shortest route whether he is buying 
produce or selling goods. What do we find in the United States ? even from New 
Orleans the greatest bulk of the cotton is now coming by steamer ; and the day will 
come when there will be no sailing vessel carrying cotton, The consumer will demand 
direct communication, and that is what the Suez Canal will give him. . . . Gentlemen, 
I have been very much interested in the paper and in the discussion we have had, 
and I hope the interest in this great q^uestion will not be lost, and that the Indian 
Government will be urged to give the matter a fair and calm consideration before they 
proceed to any further great outlay in the direction of railways in India. 

On the motion of Major Evans Bell, seconded by Sir Arthur Cotton, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman. 

On the motion of Mr. Uadabliai Naoroji, seconded by Mr. Elliot, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Sir Arthur Cotton for his paper. 


MEETING, EEIDAY, MAY 6, 1870, 

For the further Discussion o/Mr. Iltudus Prichard’s Fa])er “On. the Relations 
letween the Native States and the British Government^ read Jan, 28, 1870. 

WILLIAM TAYLEE, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mb. Frichabd in giving an outline of his paper said that the native States comprised 
a very large portion of the area of British India ; roughly stated one-third in area, and 
about one-tliird in population. The condition in which those States at present stood 
to the British Government and the British people was, in his opinion, eminently un- 
satisfactory, and was a source of great and constant dissatisfaction to the native chiefs 
themselves. Disputes were constantly arising between the nobles who resided in 
those native States and the chiefs of those States ; between the chief of one State and 
the chief of another State, and between the chiefs of independent States and the 
British Government. In those cases there was no tribunal and no machinery by 
which justice of any kind could b© administered, and when a dispute arose it was 
referred in the first instance to the Political Agent in charge of the State, and through 
him to the Foreign Ofiice. The whole business was conducted by correspondence, 
and secretly ; it did not come before the public in any shape, and the decision was 
eventually given in the Foreign Office in India, and nothing further was known 
about it. It was obvious to all who had auy experience in India, and who were 
aware of the vast and pernicious influence which the Amla exercised throughout the 
whole administration, that constant abuses occurred; and he did not think he would 
be going too far in saying that the whole system was little better than one nest of 
corruption. It appeared to him that, under such circumstances, those who had the 
welfare of India at heart should endeavor.-. . ' , .. ,;est some remedy for a 

state of things which was certainly not ■■ : ■ I'r . ■ : after a century of rule 

in India; and what he proposed was, th ■ ■ ' .■■.■■■, : be constituted, either 

in this country or in India, before which such cases might be fairly represented, 
where both parties might be heard, and where justice miglit be done. The necessity 
of such a tribunal was still more obvious when it was recollected that in many of the 
caaiEr^which he had referred the Government itself was one of the parties to the 
suit, the state of things at present being that the Government, who was a party to 
the suit, had to decide upon the suit itself — a condition of things which could not but 
create very great dissatisfaction to the weaker party. 
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Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji read the follo'wing letter from General Sir LeGrand 
Jacob, written after he had had an opportunity of perusing Mr. Prichard's paper : — 

12, Qijeensborotjgh Terrace, W. 

May 5, 1870. 

My DEAR Mr. Dadabhai, — I greatly regret my inability both to attend the 
meeting tor the discussion of Mr. Prichard's paper and to comment upon it as I could 
wish. I quite agree with him in the good policy of securing the fidelity and attach- 
ment of the native States, and in regretting our past treatment of them ; but I doubt 
■ stablishing any special tribunal for the r ■ ■ '* ‘fieir disputes, 

■ : . ‘ themselves or with Government. I:'- • ■ • . , are far too 

general and sweeping both as to these States and to the subordinate members of 
the British agencies employed within them. He treats the first as all alike, and the 
second as all alike, mischievous and powerful, and I object to the disregard of national 
faith and of the honour of the British Crown involved in his reference to treaty 
obligations, the resolution to maintain which was so solemnly prr.r="-ni*.rr-d on Her 
■ ■ '■ direct control, Nov. 1, 1868. Whenever ii' -s-.i i-.a'ii.s !;re found 
■ , . ■ welfare of India there should be negotiations for change. With the 

pressure we can maintain, and our gigantic influence over every State in India, there 
can be no doubt of our securing needful modifications ; till then we ought to have 
patience ; the evil of loss of confidence is greater than of loss of time. The chiefs, 
whose treaties Mr. Prichard so summarily disposed of, would look with dread and 
suspicion on the security he offers in their stead, and such breach of faitli would re- 
open the now healing wounds of the annexation period. It is a mistake to treat 
petty chiefsbijps as if on a level with the more important States, and to describe all 
as if ruled by us in the same way. A large number are directly governed by British 
officers, some are generally controlled, and others are only controlled within the 
limits and according to the terms of our treaties. For the British officers* In these 
last to act or r'-'- r, "'"ocated by Mr. Prichard would open a floodgate of 
intrigue and • ■ ■ . I''- disappointed suitor, quite as often wrong as right, 

would besiege him night and day, and the power and just influence of the Durbar 
would be paralyzed. It behoves the Besident at a native Court to be most discreet 
in the admission of suitors, and to give no encouragement to claims that he has not 
power to talre up and carry through, and this is qnite compatible with an ear ever 
open to information, and to a suavity of manner that may conciliate even while 
discountenancing complaints. The evil influence of the n^itive subordinates is greatly 
overstated, as far as my experience, extending from north to south of the Bombay 
Presidency, leads me to believe. In States directly ruled by political officers, they 
hold open court, where all may attend, and a box is kept accessible to the public 

for receipt of j n V]; 1 -'"t and decided upon on stated days ; 

moreover, the ( ■ ^ ■ . by post or otherwise, and, whenever 

it thinks fit, calls for explanation. In larger agencies, where the control is partly 
direct and partly indirect, such as the Guzcrat Peninsula of Soorashtra, commonly 
known by the name of one of its ten provinces, Kattywar, petition boxes axe open 
to the public, and complaints heard by the Political Agent and his deputies. All 
these functionaries travel about and are in constant intercourse with the people. 
Under such a system the power for evil of the native underlings is most limited ; 
but, do what we will, we cannot save ignorance and credulity from being wronged by 
others, whether in or out of office. I once laid hold of a man who had gone about 
the country levying taxes in my name, his only credentials an empty gooseberry 
bottle of Crosse and Blackwell, with the Boyal arms on its label, and by way of 
wan'ant a rude illegible scrawl, stamped for my seal with one of their mustard-jar 
corks ! The only cure for such evils is education, with careful selection of employes., 
and every year now widens the field. I do not see how such a court as Mr. Prichard 
advocates could be instituted, as he alleges, without revision or alteration of treaties ; 
and I do not think any first-class native State would willingly submit to it, nor is it 
necessary to take the power out of the hands of the Viceroy, who can always refer 
disputes needing judicial acumen to fathom to competent parties for an opinion, and 
we kmow that the Crown receives appeals even from his decision. WhajjJ^er 

* In the Western Presidency the Political Agents are nearly all directly nnder Government, and not 
under the subordinate authority as described by Mr. Prichard, unless on some special emergency the 
Government desires to consolidate power. 
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guarantee can a native State have tlian that given by the recent Mysore case, when 
the decision of the Government of India was reversed ? The Political Committee 
of the Indian Oonncil is, in fact, sucli a court of appeal as Mr. Prichard requires, and 
I donT see the need of one in India also that would weaken tlio position and dignity 
of the Viceroy, and stimulate a flood of litigation. What, for instance, would he 

thought, even by ourselves, of a proposition to refer our -"r ^ -Lvi^ Greece 

to a court of ex-colonial judges ? And would not Greece . . . ■ ■ ■ ^ne of its 

own judges or jurists on the bench? Yet some of the States of India are more 
deserving of consideration than that troublesome and tuihulent little kingdom, 

“P.S. — I would wish to give every facility for the claim of every native State, 
either against Government or against each other, leing equitahhj decided. How to 
efiect this witliout undue encoui’agement to litigation, and weakening the authority 
of the paramount power, is one of the difficult problems that await solution in the 
reforms going on in our Indian Administration ; and, in my present weak state, I am 
not prepared to enter on it. But I am opposed to any change that would take the 
subject out of the political department. At the same time, if any State voluntarily 
chose to place itself under tlie same laws as regulate British territory, and accept our 
system, I would admit it, and, in that case, reform of the present system of appeals (a 
subject already properly taken up by our body) is all that would be needed. This, 
however, is not^a very likely occurrence; I think I see my way to better results than 
the present system gives us, hut I cannot now writd it all out.’' 

Mr. Badabhat Naoeoji, having enumerated the various kinds of cases arising be- 
tween the British Government and the native States, said that the question, thus arose, 
whether a single tribunal would meet all ''' : ' t - ? In cases where 

the Government itself was an interested ; . ■■ . that the Govern- 
ment itself should not be the party to j' ; ■ ■ ■ if cases in which 

the Government were interested were referred to a tribunal independent of the 
Government, the prestige and the dignity of the paramount power would be in jeo- 
pardy, but such an aiipreliension, lie thouglit, was not well founded. For instance, 
in the Mysore case, where the former decision of the Government was reversed, it 
could not he said that the prestige of the paramount power suffered. On the con- 
trary, an impression was produced upon the native chiefs and the people generally 
that there was such a thing as justice to he got from the British rulers. With regard 
to cases of misrule, either the paramount power must interfere and prevent any breach 
of the peace, or leave the people themselves to right their own wrongs. According to 
tlie present system, the Political Agent, according to his views, reported to the Go- 
vernment that certain wrong acts were being committed which he considered to be 
misrule, and the Government acted on his statement, 'k**' ‘ k • ''’lief or dethron- 
ing him. If the paramount power was to interfere, ■ ■ . . ! that the ruler 

should have dealt out to him the same justice by a public and open trial as was ac- 
corded to those whom ho governed. IWth regard to those questions in which the 
Government itself was a party, and where, therefore, it was manifestly unjust for the 
Government to be the judge to give the decision, some tribunal was required by which 
such questions might be fairly decided. He thought the Government, if they set 
themselves to the task of creating such a tribunal, would And no difficulty in doing 
so; and the natives themselves, who were the most interested in the matter, would be 
only too glad to see a suitable tribunal created. With regard to cases in which the 
British Government themselves were not interested, — cases arising between one native 
chief and another native oliief, or cases arising between a native chief and one of his sub- 
ordinates, — an investigation of such cases should take place by a tribunal of judicial 
men, with a proper admixture of natives, who would be acquainted with the usages and 
customs of the State, and who would he able to explain the full bearings of the case. 
It was in relation to the latter class of cases that the greatest dissatisfaction was felt 
at present, Complaint was made that the cases were decided witliout a full investi- 
gation, and dealt with by non-judicial persons, and, moreover, tbal ■•■ ■.--■■'■- '-t'"' 
was secret. The Government would be free from all suspicion of ■ : 

of conscientiousness if they gave an opportunity for a complete and . ' ■■ ■ ' ■ 

ti{^cL£^such cases. The tribunal to deal with such cases, ie. cabes not involving the 
' r ' • ' or the rights of the British Government as affected by treaties, 

: ■ ■■ ' ■ ■■ by a sort of native State Department, under the High Courts of 

the different presidencies, to which tribunal litigants naight have recourse. He thought 
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tlie Govemmeiitj if they gave their attention to the subject, would he easily able to 
devise some plan for establishing tribunals differently constituted for each class of 
cases. In a leader in the ‘Times of India' upon this subject, the writer said that the 
Government had already paid some attention to the subject ; that some plan had been 
before it which had been suggested by Mr. Kaye and others, but from some reason or 
other it||^d fallen to the ground. 

Major BvAisrs Bell perceived that Mr. Prichard had noticed in his paper that 
Colonel Sykes had on several occasions proposed the establishment of such a tribunal 
as he suggested in his paper, and he reminded the meeting tliat Sir Bartle Prere, in 
1860, in a Minute which lie drew up when a member of the Governor-Generars 
Council, during the discussion on the grant to the Mysore family, proposed such a 
tribunal, and went into the subject at some length. Sir Bartle Prere in that Minute 
said : — 

^‘I trust I may not be misunderstood as saying a word against the rf-rrht of a ripen! 
which every native of India ought to possess against any act of any < •■■•■(.rir'i -'ni f-'cie- 
tionary, however exalted, The exercise of such right of appeal will never, I am con- 
vinced, impair the true power of any Government of India such as we liave had for 
generations past; and I trust the day is not far distant wher th- - ■ . _ - . _ 

at hand a tribunal forming a part of Her Majesty’s Privy f . 
same relation to the Crown, which may at command sit in / ! . 

executive administration, whether appealed from or referre : _ • . . ■ ■ 

India, and which may decide such questions with an anthority which shall be conclu- 
sive with Parliament and the imblic, as well as against any possible appellant. 

“I believe that such a tribunal, advising the Crown on the exercise of its sovereign 
prerogative on Indian matters, and of necessity excluding all irregular interference, 
would greatly strengthen the Government of India ; but I am convinced that the pre- 
sent absence of system in dealing with Indian claims or P* ■ ■ ■ * P hmd, 

is fraught with great and immediate danger to tiie far 

beyond the admission of inconvenient burdens on our exjiausted Treasury.” 

And in quoting that passage in a book whidi he (Major Evans Bell) had published 
two years ago, he said— 

“ The knowledge that an appeal might be made to a competent Court would at 
once put our Governors and Councillors into a judicial frame of mind, so that very 
little room would be left for appeals, and very few appeals would lead to a reversal of 
the original decision. On the other hand, the appeal to an Imperial tribunal by a 
Sovemign Prince is a distinct act of submission to Imy"'*’''' In the ap- 
pointment of such a tribunal there would be no loss of . .! * , . i. would bo 

an infinite gain of moral power.” 

With reference to the following passage in Mr. Prichard's paper, “A recent writer 
on India, Major Evans Bell, remarks that the quasi-independent condition of the 
native States is a political feature known and recognized in Europe,” he (Major 
Evans BeU) did not know exactly to what he alluded, but he could only say he had 
always protested against the term ‘independent” being applied to the native States 
of India. Mr. Prichard may have alluded to his having said that our treaties were 
not come to in a corner ; that they were well known in Europe, which was the fact, 
for all our more important treaties were published in Martin's ‘ Keouoil des Trails ' 
and other standard works known all over Europe; but though the States of India were 
not independent, but dependent, lie could not admit, as Mr. Prichard seemed to sug- 
gest, tliafe the relations of the Crown were not to be g-..vrrn.:d by troaty, or that those 
treaties ought no^ t'' <31 y observed. Whim ^Ir. Jh-ic'i.ard objected to the 
use of the word - ‘ “ T ■ -eemed to apologize for the use of the term ‘‘ inter- 

national.” He (Major'Evans Bell) thought that the word “ international ” ought to be 
adopted, because many of the native States really constituted distinct nations ; they 
were different in their languages, in their staples of industry, in their customs, and in 
their standard of life ; and in dealing with them international law should be applied, 
taking care not to overstrain analogies, and to modify that law so as to suit tlie pai’ti- 
cular oases. It had been said that a paramount power of such an overwhelming 
strength as Great Britain, and of such far superior wisdom and knowledge, could not 
consent to deal with the native States on the principle of international law, or^RTgub- 
mit to the technicalities of jurists. People who used that argument made the same 
mistake that the Civil Service in general used to make a few years ago, when they said 
that in administering criminal and civil law in India, we were not to be tied by the 
No. 3, Vol. IV. 0 
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teolmicalities of the law, that we were not to attend to legal quibbles, but were to try 
to administer the law on the patriarchal system, according to the dictates of common 
sense. But we do not bear much of that sort of argument now. Twenty years ago 
numerous remonstrances were addressed against the inferior quality of the law admi- 
nistered in the Sessions Court in India, and it was insisted that the judges should he 
better qualified, tiie result of which was, that stricter examinations were iiptituted, 
and gi-eater care was taken in selecting judges, and now the best passport to all the 
higher judicial appointments was a competent knowledge of the law ,* and he tli ought 
it would be a satisfactory thing when the best passport to political appointments in 
India was a knowledge of international law. If ever such a tribunal as that contem- 
plated by Mr. Prichard was instituted, most certainly that tribunal would have to 
guide its judgment, and pronounce its decre .. '-i our great publicists, 

in the language of international law. The \ - ' .. existed between the 

British Government and the minor States of India were perfectly well known to 
writers on international law, and were dealt with in the best ancient and modern 
treatises on such subjects; and it would not be difficult to establish a code of law 
that would he applicable to them. He thought such a tribunal was very much 
needed, and would he a great step towards that great re-organization and re-construc- 
tion of the Indian Empire which he believed ■ ; ■ ■ . - uiired, for he looked 
upon a reformed native State, and not a model i- ■■ ■ . ' ■ .as the matm’e and 
wholesome fruit of Imperial cultivation. 

Mr. Boostumjee Tioajee read the following paper : — This is a matter involving 
the destinies of upwards of a hundred principalities and chiefdoms in India, and the 
consolidation of the paramount power therein. I think the proposed tribunal is far 
from affording satisfaction, and far from devising a principle of policy which can do 
justice to the integrity of native States, and strengthen the British hold on India on 
a satisfactory and permanent basis. .... Mr, Prichard makes a somewhat invidious 
distinction between the word intemationaP’ as applied to India, and international ” 
as applied to Europe. Even the paramount power, whose words and deeds, which 
sometimes might happen to be guilty of commission or omission, and which require to 
be jealously upheld if they be not seriously injurious in their effects, will have to 
stand as a defendant before the proposed tribunal. This position can hardly be looked 
upon with awe and respect by the native States, nnder the present state of society in 
India If we are to have an “ international tribunal,” we cannot leave “ inter- 

national rights ” in the background. Moreover, if the native States in alliance with 
the British, having had the rights of concluding treaties, and the jurisdiction over 
their own subjects— nay, also over all those subjects of other States casually passing 

through or sojourning in the native 9 -^' ' ■ * — t.’-- . their life ar I ' ■ ■■ 

to appeal to the “international tribu ! ■. r by English 

for wrong done to such States by the British Government, what wc . . ■ ■ . ■ ‘ 

such native States think of this device ? Would they not, as time enlightens theii’ 

mind, smart under the humiliation of being reduced to subjects f v’* " I , 

it compatible with their dignity as sovereigns that they should ■ i .. " .1 

solely consisting of the members of one of the contending parties, who has to appear 
as a defendant The paper also suggests an appeal to tlje Privy Council in England 
against the decision of the “international tribunal.” Can this plan leave a doubt 
that its tendency would be the gindual extinction of a hundred distinct sovereignties 
in India ? .... By a calm reflection we cannot but admit and rejoice that the all- 
wise Providence has placed the destinies of the millions of India in the hands of the 
British people, on the crumbling of the Imperial machine at Delhi, in preference to 

the Portuguese and the French We can safely aver, from the character and 

goodness of the British politicians, that in this transition state of India the paramount 
power will wield tlieir strength with that gentleness and forethought of consequences 
which could secure the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the people of India, with 
which the interest of the people of England is also combined. To arrive at a fixed 
principle of soimd policy we must not shrink from the exposition of truth and facts. 
Treaties contracted with several native States by the British Government exist to 
^owtoat they were not vassals of tlie Biitisb power, as most of them were of the 
EinpsBsr of Delhi. They wore not appointed as viceroys and governors of provinces 
by the British, as they were by the Emperor. His Highness the Hizam, the ex- 
Hawabs of Bengal and Oudb, and several other Bajahs, &o., were the vassals of the 
Emperor of Delhi. And in like manner their Highnesses the Scindhia, Holkar, 
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Gaikwar, and some others, were vassals of the Sattara Baja and the Peishwa. It 
may be argued tliat the Peishwa was conquered by the British ; and therefore the 
native States of Scindhia, Holkar, Gaikwar, <fec., ought to be viewed as vassals of the 
British. But the contract of treaties, offensive and defensive, with those princes, 
before and after the conquest of the Peishwa, entirely changes the feature and upsets 
that theity. That tliey were for a certain purpose treated by the British Government 
as sovereigns, with constant mention of heirs and successors to their States, is unques- 
tionable. At the same time it is also unquestionable that the power of the British 
has now reached to that height, that it is paramount, minu '-V '■ of the 

Emperor of Delhi and the Peishwa over their own created ■ . ■ . 1' reason 

for the want of that jurisdiction is self-evident, that the one had reached to the 
summit of the paramount power by direct means, whilst the other by indirect; and 
therefore the policy has been without a fixed princi ^ 1 by the univer- 
sal law of nations, and consequently full of chaos, ’ ' ■ ' ■ t suited imme- 

diate interests, and leaving the States alone when they were lieing plunged deep into 
anarchy, till the self-imposed alternative rested itself on the policy of annexation. It 
is argued that the word “ international ** as applied to India, is distinct from the word 
“international” as applied to Europe. But India cannot he made an exception to 
the rule to which “ the whole human race ” is subject, if civilization and regeneration 
of India, as well as the happiness and prosperity of all concerned therein, be the laud- 
able aim of the British. The more we think of this subject, the less we feel inclined 
now to sit still and exclude India from that benefit to which circumstances have led 
her, through the means of the British themselves. Well, then, let ns know what is 
meant by the word “international” and the word “nation,” and whether they are 
susceptible of any distinction “ as applied to Europe and as applied to India.” Here, 
for their elucidation, I inter ^ 1 e ‘ Institutes of Inter- 
national Law,' by Eichard . s ■ are pertinent to the 

subject ; but, fearing I raigl. ■; ■; ‘ ■ and patience of the meeting 

to hear me, since this has already gone to some length, I have restricted myself to a 
few quotations applicable to the following six important points; — ^Eirst. “Of such 
power and pre-eminence is the law of nations, that no particular nation can lawfully 
prejudice the same by any their several laws and ordinances, more than a man, by his 
private resolutions, the law of the whole commonwealth or state wherein he liveth.” * 
Secondly. That every native State “ possessing territories, and subject only to its own 
laws, is an independent State.^f Thirdly. That “ relative imbecility ” of native States, 
“ whether permanent or casual, gives no additional right to the more ’• ■ ■ ■ i ' 

hour ; and any advantage seized on that ground is mere usurpatio . ' ; ! ' . 

That the argument of those who question the title of sovereignty of the native States 
on account of their former allegiance to the Emperor of Delhi and the Peishwa, is 
futile; fox “treaties offensive and defensive” have been contracted with the British 
Government, which apply with equal force to the one as to the other. Fifthly. That 
tlie native States do enjoy and “ exercise the internal and permanent rights of sove- 
reignty within their own territories.” But “the external and occasional rights of 
sovereignty, which consist of the omny-yrnent of public ministers and consuls; of the 
rights of concluding treaties” w-tii f’;';;-. r SuiKs but the British; “of the rights of 
reprisals, and the right of making war,§ are vested by the growth of time and circum- 
stances in the paramount power, the Britisli Government, under an unequal alliance.” 
ISTevertheless, “so long as a State retains the right of self-government, it does not for- 
feit its independence by contracting an unequal alliance, whereby some pre-eminence 
is conceded to its ally ; nor by becoming a member of a federal union ; nor by paying 
tribute ; nor by accepting the protection of a foreign power. Nor do several States 
cease to be independent by being under one head ; the proof of which is that on the 
extinction of the reigning family, the sovereignty reverts^ severally to each State.”l| 
Sixthly. That the native States, in the exercise of their jurisdiction over tlieir own 
tenitoriea, possess the right of punishment. And “ the right of punishment is a right 
of sovereignty ; it applies only to subjects, and has no place amongst equals. It is a 
vain imagination to suppose that one independent State can, under any circumstances, 
have the right to punish another, or to punish anyone that is not subject to i ts iuri s- 
diction.”ir These quotations convey their authority with that force and weigCtmiat 

* Vol, u p, 31. t Vol. i., p. 39. $ Vol. i., p. 48. 0 P, 33. 

|j P. Q1, P. 61. 
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it'would be superfluous to say more The integrity of the native States requires ■ < 

to be most scrupulously preserved, not more for the preservation of those States them- 
selves tlian for the consolidation of that vigour, strength, and purity of the British . i 
name and power,, which has now taken its permanent root in that once civilized coun- 
try, and which is essential for the good of the whole body politic. Kow it remains 
for me to say what should be done in cases of grievances of the character which Mr. , 
Prichard has brought to the notice of the Association. Were we to look into the ■; 
causes of such grievances, they will be found existing on both sides, and their 
origin in the want of a fixed policy. That policy has been in a great measure com- 
menced during the government of Lord Oanning; but there is something still want- 
ing, and hence the cause of grievances. Therefore, now, the policy of the British 
Government in India should Idg so bas6 1 I ■ that among 200 millions of 

India, a handful of the British can hold ■ • . : aramount authority, and love 

and admiration of their allies and neighbours The arrival of eveiy mail tells 

us that the condition of the native States in India is not so dormant as it used to be a 
decade or two ago. They are striving most admirably, and even vying with each 
other, for the good government of their respective countries. .... In this work the 
British Government cannot leave them behind. This is a time of regeneration in its 
infancy, and it has to arrive at maturity, and requires a gentle, guiding hand. And 
also, till then, the greatest solicitude and watchfulness should be evinced in the selec- 
tion and continuance of the representatives of the paramount power accredited to 
native Courts. Men of strength of mind and force of character, as some few ministers 
of native States at the present time, are not always to be found cajtible of reconciling 
the conflicting claims of the British Government and the rights of their own sove- 
reigns. Hence the danger of provoking disloyal feelings towards the paramount 
power, instead of rendering it an object to be revered and supported. Witli all these 
preliminaries, what I would propose, instead of Mr. Prichard’s “ International Tii- 
bunal,” presided over by judges nominated by the pai*amonnt power, is a device some- 
what similar in idea, biit quite dilferent in character. He disqualifies the native 
States from the benefit of the “ international law;” whereas I maintain that no ' 
reason, nor a sound policy, could ever justify such an act. The more I thhik of the 
status of the native States, the nature of their alliance with the Bntish Government, 
and the requirements for the permanency of the British power in India, the more I 
feel convinced that the ‘‘international law” is the only law which can give seemity 
and peace to the paramount power and the native States. For any anomaly, quarrel, \ 
or anarchy in the internal affairs of native States which may require coiTection, “ the ,! 
general consent” of the native States should be talien. Such cases ought not to he 
disposed of or treated upon by the sole authority of the paramount power. For this 
purpose, the formation of a State Convention, consisting of those sovereigns who can 
he termed “Independent States,” v ’ ‘ diction over their own territories, 

would ho the most desirable and ^ ■ . . Such convention should be held 

at the seat of the Government of India, under the presidentship of the Viceroy of Her 
Majesty the Queen. It should he held at the request or instance of the paramount 
power, or any sovereign of an “independent State.” The sovereign should take a 
part in its deliberations in person or by an accredited agent or representative. There 
should he a qummm to give authority to its decision. Such decisions should be made 
final and subject to no appeal; but to meet the circumstances of the time and 
previous incidents, subject to the royal assent of Her Majesty in England in the same 
manner as the Acts of Parliament and the acts of the Secretaries of State are subject. 

I thinlc such a measure would give relief to many anxieties that may still be present 
in the minds of all those concerned in or affected by it. 

Mr, E. 0. Saunders said, tlie princes and chiefs of India may be compared in 
number and in power to the sovereigns and princes of the whole of Europe ; they are ‘ 
above the law — the ordinary law of the land I mean — bat though like the sovereigns 
of Europe, they are exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of justice, ’I 

their very existence is insecure, they depend for their, freedom from persecution on ^ 

the will of a Government official, whom they are prohibited from propitiating by f 

p resents or other kind acts. If a suttee takes place in their territory, though without | 

th’^'^'ttthority, they are held responsible, and punished by some public degradation. ;] 

When a dispute arises between them their position is one of painful humiliation, § 

fiom which they have no relief but what it may chance to suit the views of the I, 

Government for the time being to grant, and which in gi-anting is generally accom- :| 
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panied by some act on the part of the GoTemment both vexatious and irritating in 
its nature to one or other of the disputants. In disputes between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the princes, the position is more humiliating; the iron rule of the British 
is only intelligible to those chiefs in its unbending harshness and severity. Only 
imagine what would follow if the noblemen of this comparatively small country had 
no House of Lords, and were dependent on the mere will of a foreigner of strange 
and repulsive habits for their continuance. A tribunal such as advocated for by 
Mr. Prichard cannot be long withheld. TJie means of communication are such now 
in India, and the eyes of the princes are being directed to the good policy of uniting 
together, that if something is not done for them in the manner suggested, we need 
not be surprised if we should see a repetition of that memorable scene which resulted 
in the firm and lasting establishment of our riglits as Englishmen upwards of 
600 years ago — I speak of the Magna Oiiarta, the bulwark of our rights as English- 
men. One of the glorious rights then acknowledged and obstinately maintained ever 
since, were a solemn engagement on the part of the King in these words : ‘‘ We will 
not deny, or delay, or sell right or justice to any of our subjects.” The monarchical 
Government of England in the time of King John was less absolute than the despotic 
and arbitrary power which the Governor-General of India wields over the native 
princes. 

Can anyone say, who has any knowledge of the history of the fallen princes of 
India, that justice has not been denied to them, delayed, or sold to them? Their 
inborn jealousy and hatred of each other, their fondness for pomp and show, and for 
outvying each oth¥r in struggles for getting their exaggerated notions of superiority 
recognized by the ruling power; together with their want of education and ignorance 
of history, has kept them apart hitherto, and made them an easy prey to unjust and 
arhitmry treatment ; but the day must come when they will sink their petty jealousies 
and form a powerful and irresistible combination. It is better for the Goverarneiit to 
be warned beforehand and give them what, if not given, they will, as our barons of 
old did, exact, and perhaps tliey too will use the same forcible arguments. 

Another article of that celebrated Charter is that “ no free man shall be divested 
of his liberties or be hurt in his person or properiy without judgment of his peers in 
due course of law.” One would think that these native princes being under British 
rule, from the moment tliey were brought under that rule were as much entitled to 
the benefit of English law as other British subjects. Eor some purposes tliey are 
saddled with all the responsibilities of British subjects — they swear allegiance to the 
Queen, they are punished for treason and rebellion, and have all the penalties but 
none of the benefits attending subjects of the Crown. Their cry for justice and a 
proper tribimal is ignored ; they are deposed, degraded, deprived of their property, 
j ■ I . - *7 — -**; without trial, but by the more stroke of a pen. If instances are 
. • ■ i the cases of the King of Oudh, the Carnatic Nabob, the Nagpore and 

Tanjore families. The only appeal they have open to them is to a Parliament of 
some 400 working gentlemen, not 50 of whom have ever been to India or would tell 
the diffetence between a Nabob and a Bajah. In conclusion, I beg to quote a few 
lines from a letter to Lord Stanley, dated February, 1865, written by one who, to 
judge from his writing, is an akdr- rsud <:x]->r-ri:no-:d authority on these subjects. 

is a singular fact, but revi riii'k i li:;.: those princes who have manfully 
fought and resisted the British arms in India, and refused to be deluded by treaties 
and other solemn (save the mark!) engagements, have been treated most generously; 
thus, for instance, Tippoo Sultan's family of Mysore, Dhuleep Sing of the Punjaub, 
Scindia-Holkar. 

** On the other hand, those who have submitted to indignities, breaches of faith, 
and forcible deprivation of rights, have been gradually exterminated. 

“A triWnal such as will prevent this state of things for the future is much 
desired and cannot he justly refused.” 

Mr. Hormtjsjee Pestonjee wished to correct an impression into which Mr. Prichard 
and Mr. Eadahhai seemed to have fallen at the last meeting, viz, that he (Mr. Pes- 
toBjee)'in the remarks ho had made on Mr. Prichard’s paper, had said that an inter- 
national tribunal was altogetlier impracticable. "What he said was, that the d ^cult ies 
in the way of carrying out such a tribimal would be very great in prad’SeeTone 
difficulty being the formation of the tribunal itself, and that of appointing judges 
that would be satisfactory to both parties ; and another difficulty being the code of 
laws that should govern the procedmn and the conduct of such a tribunal. Mr. 
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Prichard and Mr. Dadabhai had both answered those objections by saying that the 
rules of common sense would in such oases be sufficient. He contended that, were 
we to proceed upon that basis, all legislation would be utterly futile and absurd. 
Mr. Gladstone, when he brought in, the Irish Land Bill, did not come to the House 
and say, Disputes between landlord and tenant shall be hereafter decided according 
to the rules of common sense. In fact, the necessity felt for legislation on such 
matters in the whole civilized world showed that the rules of common sense were not 
sufficient in dealing justice between different classes of men ; therefore, a code of laws 
was absolutely necessary. A tribunal must have laws to govern it. Mr. Prichard 
seemed to think that all the evil results arising from the relations between the 
native States and the English Government, arose from the fact that every Political 
Agent was surrounded by a body of men called tlie Amla. He (Mr. Pestonjee) 
thought that that was visiting the sins of the fathers on the childi-en. If the head of 
a department was himself a dishonest, weah man, it was natural that the subordinates 
should he utterly corrupt. If the Englishman at the head of the department was 
an honest, upright man, capable of discharging the duties of his position^ he con- 
tended that the Amla would not lead to any of those evil results pointed out by 
Mr. Prichard. 

Kazi Shahabubih said that so far as his experience went — and he had himself 
been one of the Amla — ^there was not the least foundation for the suggestion of dis- 
honesty on the part of heads of departments. The Political Agents were, as a rule, 
upright and able officers. At the same time there were certtiin s^ious defects in the 
present system of dealitig with cases arising in or concerning native States. First, the 
Political Agent at a native court was an af/ent of Government, and a diplomatist. His 
diplomatic character was incompatible wit ' V*' of judicial functions. 

A second defect was the secrecy with wh ■ : vere carried on. The 

Political Agent being the sole medium of i * : . ■ Government, and their 

adviser, he often succeeded in impressing Jiis own views on them. Want of procedure 
was another defect, which combined with ' ’ ‘ ■ ■ ’ « - -y ^g^nt system, 

or rather the want of a system, led to fail ' >' ■ ' the disposal 

of business. An inquiry into a case wa* I , . ■ at different 

times by different persons in different ways. It was not unusual to see clerks on twenty 
or thirty rupees a montli taking depositions not in the inesence of officers wlio might 
have ultimately to deal with the cases, and putting the deponents leading questions. 
Oases were bandied from office to office, and thus subjected to long delays. The next 
serious defect was the character of Amla, who were generally given to corrupt prac- 
tices and intrigues. But for this the heads of departments were to blame. They raised 
men of no education and moral training to places of trust and power. Men of educa- 
tion and independent character had hitherto been as it were jealously excluded from 
political establishments. He (Kazi Slmhabudin) thought that these defects in the 
present mode of dealing with cases that came before political officers might be easily 
removed if Govemraent saw the requirements of tlie present times and moved out of 
old grooves. As to Mr. Prichard's suggestion of a tribunal composed exclusively of 
Euro])eans, he could not say that such a tribunal would answer. One important point 
to be borne in mind was, tliat if Political Agents were deprived of all judicial func- 
tions, they would certainly be reduced to a positionin which they could not command 
that influence which they now exercised for the good of native States. If a tribunal 
was to be appointed, it must be a mixed one of Goveimment nominees and the nomi- 
nees of parties concerned. There was no doubt that something that might ensure 
purity from bias, and method and dispatch in the disposal of oases, was urgently 
required. He would, in conclusion, suggest that on this question the leading native 
chiefs should be consulted^ for notwithstanding the evils of the r.-:y ^ ^-^ns- 

octing business in the political depai*tment, he was not sure tha ■ i ' ■ . of 
a tribunal would not be looked upon by them as an encroachment on their position. 

Mr. Maxwbll Turnbull said, he entirely k*- - 1 been said by 

Mr. Hormusjee Pestonjee as to the character . '■ ■ . He thought 

there was one mass of corruption among the whole native population of India. He 
ha d neve r met with a man he could trust, and he had hal ■ gi^eat 

num®^f them. On the other hand, he believrd Frgli^hmr.n. : ■ ■ - ■ orally, 

to he the highest-minded body of men in the ’riii-^'; ! . ■ cases 

in India were surrounded by tlie Amla, and all the business had to be conducted 
through those men ; end he never knew a law-suit decided, however just the case of 
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the suitor irtight have been, in which it was not necessary to fee those native officials. 
He never ooffid see the necessity of the Amla ; he could not see why the resident in 
a native State could not go to the Nawab himself, and do his business himself, instead 
of having twenty natives about him, intervening between the native chief and him- 
self, making money by wholesale, and utterly destroying the prestige of the English 
Government and the English character. He suggested tliat a committee should be 
formed for the purpose of collecting information upon the administration of justice in 
India from persons who had had experience in India. m 

Perhaps it is only fair that I should qualify these remarks by mentioning that my 
experience only extended to Bengal, and that it was obtained many yeai'S ago, since 
which time I am pleased to hear the native character has become much elevated, and 
the means of the poorer class much increased ; I should be extremely sorry to do them 
injustice in any form, as my experience led me to believe that fairly dealt with they 
were like children. 

Colonel Eathborne. — The question was the establishment of a tribunal, to meet 
the oppression to which the natives were undoubtedly subject at present. With 
regard to questions arising between independent rajahs and independent sovereigns, 
where the Government was not a party, he thought such questions would always be 
settled by arbitration, and the common sense of the public would go with the decision 
of the arbitrator. At present, if a subject of the British Government in India had a 
grievance against the British Government cognizable by the judicial tribunals, he 
could bring it before the Courts in India, and then he conid bring it by appeal to tbis 
country ; but where it was a question between an independent rajah, though entirely 
of a judicial natur . T ‘ hts or his property, it was treated as apolitical 

question, and the d i of the Privy Ooimcil had no power to interfere 

in it, unless specially referred to them by the Crown, and snob cases never were 
referred to them by the Crown ; therefore, practically, there was no appeal whatever 
in such cases. He thought in such cases there should be an appeal to the liighest 
authority. The history of the Privy Council afford ■"‘I ■ ’ ’ " ■ ) might be 

done in cases not now cognizable by the Judicial { ‘ the Privy 

Council took cognizance of appeals in respect of ‘ persons in 

the colonies, settlements, and plantations of England, not necessarily judicial cases, 
which appeals were referred by the Crown to a Committee of the Council. After- 
wards the Judicial Committee assumed the form it does now, vizr. a tribunal for the 
decision of appeals in simply judicial cases ; and it had often been suggested whether 
cases not now cognizable by the judicial tribunals ought not to be submitted to the 
Privy Council, j&e thought it would be hopeless to get the Indian Department of 
the Government to consent to that, but there existed within the Indian Council itself 
a body strictly analogous to the original constitution of the Privy Council, and he 
thought it would be very satisfactory to the public if any person aggrieved were 
allowed to present his petition to the Secretaiy of State or to the Crown to he referred 
to the Judicial Committee of the Council, that the Judicial Committee should hear 
the parties hy their counsel in the face of day, before the reporters of the newspapers 
and before the public, and that the Committee having come to a judgment upon it, 
should then report it to the Secretary of State for India. 

The Chairman said that the question before the meeting was one of the deepest 
importance, not only to those litigants who had grievances to bring before the Govern- 
ment, but as regarded the stability of our empire in India. The question was whether 
there wj. ■ ■ * ■ ’n the state of India in its relation to England which justified 

such a ■ . ! ■ ^ . from all the principles of justice and public morality as to 

allow one party to sit in final and unquestioned judgment upon matters in which its 
own interest was concerned, which was the position the Government now occupied in 
the cases in question. One could understand that in foi-mer times political necessity 
may have justified a departure from the ordinary principles of justice, but that political 
necessity no longer existed, and there was nothing to justify the Government at the 
present moment in violating ''' /i down in its own regulations,* for 

Government had, hy its own ■ ... itself in the same position as indi- 
vidual litigants, and declared ' ■■ ordinary courts in matters involving 

the smallest amounts. What was there, he asked, to make the extraordinary ^l^nction 
that, while the Government admitted the right of a woman, or a minor, or a man to 
enter into litigation with it about five begahs of land, it should, on the mere plea of 
political necessity, take to itself the adjudication, and final decision by a secret tribunal, 
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of matters involving millions of money, and the prestige^ the power, and the character 
and authority of native chieftains and nobles ? He thought that it was the duty of the 
Society, looking to the real interests of the people of India, and the real interests of 
the Gl-overnment of India, and to the effect which these judicial investigations 

produced upon tlie loyalty and affection of the people, if they fonnd it in accordance 
with the feeling of the native nobility, to strive to attain that which he believed was 
very near attainment, because be was aware that many members of the Indian Council 

themselves felt tlmt the existing state of things was ■ ‘ . .1 more public 

and a mor-- than that which they ■ ■ ■ .. ' . :h character of 

theAmla " ' this question insofar as it was a subject connected with 

the seande \ ' ' ’h attached to the present system), no one had a greater 

belief in the rascality of the Amla than he had ; but he did not blame the Amla, but 
the Government, who put poor uneducated men in situations of influence without 
giving them sufficient pay. In the cases which now came before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which were heard by the first judges of the land, and in 
which the most able counsel were employed, wijere everything was conducted in open 
day, no one suggested that there was ever any tiring like secret intrigue, or that 
attempts to bribe were ever made by any of the parties ; but, when a political ease 
came before the Secretary of State, from the very commencement of it to the end there 
was nothing but secret intrigue, bribery, unworthy schemes and unworthy machina- 
tions. Wherever there was a secret tribunal, whose proceedings were not before the 
world at all, encouragement was given to every species of intrigue, discreditable to the 
parties concerned, and reflecting discredit to a great extent upon the very highest 
officers concerned in the decision. Therefore, whether we looked at the important 
principle of the necessity of the public adjudication of all cases between the Govern- 
ment and the natives of India, or on the collateral ' by the present 

secret system, the practice of deciding great case- ■ ■ ■ '■< mment and its 

subjects in India was one fraught with the most disastrous consequences, and one 
which would really tend to very great future mischief. If it was said that such a 
reference to a public tribunal would lower the prestige of the British Government, he 
answered that if the ptrsUge of the British Government depended on such factitious 
props and supports as that, they wei*e not worthy the position they held. The true 
foundation of our rule in India was the trust and confidence of the whole Indian people, 
whether nobles or ryotSj in our honesty and our honour. 

Mr. Pbioharu, in replying, thought that it would he very advisable that the 
Association should take some action in this matter ; and he suggested that a memorial 
should he drawn up by the Council, or by a committee, and laid before the Secretary 
of State, pointing out the evil and suggesting a remedy. One remedy had been sug- 
gested by Colonel Butlibome — viz, that the Secretary of State should act as the Crown 
acts with reference to cases that are sent to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council — that is to say, that he should refer the cases that came before him to a com- 
mittee of the Indian Council, to be heard before them in open court. Another remedy, 
which appeared to liim to be a preferable one in some respects, was that the Judicial 
Committee, as it now existed, should exercise jurisdiction over political cases on such 
cases being referred to it by the Crown. 

Mr. Badabhai said the most important difficulty or grievance was the imperfect or 
secret investigation of cases at the commencement, and this particularly required a 
remedy. A public investigation in the first instance was as great, if not a greater, 
necessity than a public appeal here, or otherwise the appeal would be vitiated by the 
defects of the first imperfect or onersided evidence. He also suggested that, considering 
tlie importance and difficulties of the subject, it was desirable that some more public 
discussion should take place both in India aijd hero before the Association took any 
practical step, especially when persons like Sir LeGrand Jacob consider further 
deliberation necessary. 

Thanlss were voted to Mr. Prichard and the Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF AKTS, FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1870. 

C. WREN HOSKYNS, Esq., M.P., m the Chaib. 

Miss Carpenteb gave an address 

On the Worh done hy her for Female Education inTndia, 

The Ckaieman, in introducing Miss Carpenter to the meeting, said that Miss Oaipenter 
had visited our Indian possessions, and had made herself acquainted with the wants 
of that, in some measure unknown, part of Her Majesty’s dominions. He said 
‘‘ unknown,” because he was afraid that we were a little too apt in this country to let 
our charity begin and stay at home, and were apt to take not quite so large and influen- 
tial a part as we ought to do in the well-being of our fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the world. India had suffered from this narrowness of feeling on the part of the 
English people, and he thought our deepest gratitude was due to those who, throwing 
aside the comforts of home life in tins country, went so far from their own homes in 
order to give their aid in the work of education. 

Miss Caepenter. — ^Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel grateful for the opportunity 
which has been afforded me by the East India Association of making known to you 
some of the objects and the results of three visits to India, which I have now completed. 
I first visited the shores of India to show sympathy with our Hindoo fellow-subjects, 
and to learn the wants of female education in that country. I have always believed, 
and my three visits have confirmed me in that belief, that the British Government 
are extremely anxious to do everything that lies in their power to promote the 
welfare of India. But there is something more required than good government, there 
is that sympathy which can spring only from personal acquaintance with each other. 
We in England and they in India are so thoroughly absorbed in the vast interests of 
our respective countries, that we have little time in England to know much of India, 
and in India very little is known of the proceedings of this country. Still more than 
that, the English who are in India have very little personal communication with the 
natives of that country,, besides what springs from business engagements. This is 
partly owing to the diference in our social Jiabits and manners. I believe, however, 
from my own 'T'- ■' ^ I have myself seen, that if we were less reserved, and 

more ready tc . ■ ' ' ■ I ; and social intercourse with the natives, we should 

find admirable results. On my last visit, I had the pleasure of being present at a 
soiree arranged by tbo Commissioner of Nagpore, whicb was as complete a success as 
any party which could be given in England to English people. There were assembled 
the nobility of Nagpore, some of the oldest in the country, native professors from 
Calcutta, and learned men from the Bombay Presidency, all associating together with 
English gentlemen and ladies in the most friendly manner, and forming in groups 
for conversation and agreeable recreation exactly as would be done in our country. 
If such soirees were more frequent, a great deal of excellent feeling would arise froin 
them. 

With respect to female education, it has long been known to us that enormous 
difficulties have existed in that direction, and that until lately the natives of the 
country were not anxious for the education of their ladies. I had, however, been led 
to believe by native gentlemen who had visited our country, that any English lady 
who went ont solely from friendly intentions, without interference of any kind, would 
be gladly welcomed ; and I felt it therefore a duty, as it was a pleasure, to go to 
India for such a purpose. I did not go with the expectation of producing any 
apparent resnlts ; I did not go expecting to establish institutions, but I went to learn 
wiiat were the special wants of female edncation, and what could be clone to help 
native gentlemen in tire work which they were desiring to undertake, I say native 
gentlemen, for it is evident that no education can be given to the ladies of India 
unless the gentlemen themselves desire it ; and it was on account of their earnest 
desire that I resolved to go. It vrill occur to many. that the difficulty arising from 
want of knowledge of the language would be a great obstacle to my suq^^«¥^, but I 
did not find it so. I was unacquainted with any Eastern language, but I foimd 
among all the educated Hindoos such a perfect knowledge of English, that I almost 
forgot that my own language was not their mother tongue. 
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My &st visit in India was to Ahmedabad. My first inspection of the schools at 
Ahmedabad showed me at once the great obstacle to the improvement of female educa- 
tion in India, namely, the want of female teachers. Before proceeding further, I must 
guard myself from being supposed to undervalue the efforts of the missionaries, from 
not here dwelling on their great and successful efforts in diffusing education in India. 
I have, however, thought it right myself to act at all times on the Government 
principle of non-interference in religious and social customs. While I desire at all 
time^ to make Ohristiauity the spring of my own actions, I devoted'myself to the special 

work: of female education, and to !. ■ ■■ ! * v'"?- T' om the native population the 

gmnd barriers to its improvement I w. • careful then not to infringe on 

the religious liberty of the Hindoos ; nor, as a visitor, did I think it right to interfere 
with their social customs. I know, indeed, that the evil of many of them, especially 
the early marriages of the girls, they strongly feel, and earnestly desire to remove. 

Having then seen, to my surprise, in the first school I went to that there were no 
female teachers, I soon learned from the native inspectors and other highly intelligent 
men whom I had the pleasure of meeting, that this had long been felt to be their great 
difficulty, and, at the same time, that they did not in any way see the means of remov- 
ing it. They had gone on year after year, feeling that they had attained a point 
beyond which they could not improve. For nearly twenty years the school at 
Ahmedabad had been established, and it is an interesting and rather remarkable 
fact that in Ahmedabad, Surat, and Bombay the whole of the female education is 
what may be called indigenous, and the date of the commencement of those schools 
was nearly identical in all those three cities. But they began to see that while little 
girls had been at these schools successively year after year, yet there was no decided 
, improvement in the whole of the female poj)ulation. The reason was obvious — 
through the customs of the country the girls were married (we should call it betrothed) 
at the age, very often, of six or seven, most frequently eight or nine, or ten, and 
in. some few cases, eleven ; they were then obliged to leave the school altogether, 
as it is not proper, according to the custom of the country, for those little girls, 
when betrothed, to he in a school conducted by male teachers. Therefore the little 
children had to he removed when we should consider that their — y i I 7 ■ . 
begun. Besides that, the teachers had never learnt the syste. . • 1 . , 

which we adopt. We know perfectly well that infant schools are quite different 
from juvenile schools. In the former, amusement is intermixed with instruction, 

pleasant and entertaining ways being adopted of r ■^".diments of 

knowledge, and in every way efforts are made to de^ i- ; ■■ , ■ ■ ■: ; In India 

is .X* ii-. young ladies are*witbdrawn early with their 

i ' ■ ■ ; . . ■ . ■ ■ • : they are soon plunged into domestic cares, and forget the 

= ; : ■ . : ‘ . ■ . tliey thus grow up to be mothers, very little superior to 

what tneir momers were oefore them. Hative gentlemen, therefore, felt that some- 
thing was wanting before any improvement could be made, and this was a normal 
school for training female teachers. This ' ' engaged oxir attention, 

frequent conferences took place, and it wi ■ ■ . ■ ■ all its bearings. We 

saw that tlic difficulties were great. When the Government resolved to establish male 
normal schools, with the view of preparing native teachers, there were already a 
number of native educated young men prepared to receive additional instruction, and 
to be specially trained for teachers. Besides, it was possible for native gentlemen 
who were educated to go over to England and learn improved methods of training. 
The principal of the normal school at Ahmedabad had been in England, had visited 
various normal schools, and had learned how to train the students. But to establish 
a female normal school we must obtain trained female teachers from England, for it 
was improbable that any suitable ones could be found in India ; certainly no native 
female teachers who could instruct in methods of teaching, or who could he placed at 
the head of such an institution. Then, where were the students ? Educated young 
natives were already prepared for the male normal schools. There were no educated 
women who could be employed as teachers, if trained Besides, if we were content 
with perfectly ignorant ones, where were we to look even for those ? because the 
customs of the country threw a difficulty in the way. The only class of persons that 
appearwWfkely to he available would be the widows, because these, being removed 
Irom tlioir fopner position, and often thrown into great difficulties from not having a 
suitable provision for life, might be available for that purpose, and themselves be 
much benefited. The obstacles and difficulties, which all who know anything of 
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India will readily imagine, were such as at first to discourage all efforts. Those 
Hindoo girls who had been taught in the missionary boarding schools might have 
been very valuable, but unfortunately there exists so strong a prejudice against native 
converts that, however well trained, it was believed that the employment of them 
would endanger our undei^tahing. In every part of the empire which I visited I 
obtained the opinions on this subject of intelligent native gentlemen, with the view of 
laying the matter before the Government. 

In each Presidency I found a very different condition of female education. In the 
ancient cities of Ahmedabad and Surat, where female education had been long recog- 
nized, a much greater degree of liberty was allowed to native ladies than is usual in 
India. In the former place they came to visit me, not only at the houses of native 

.. — vt. ^ collector’s residence; and at the latter they came in 

the streets, to meet me in the school-room. On my last visit I was 
surprised to lind native gentlemen and ladies assembled together to receive a call from 
me. In Bombay itself, rema '' ■ been made, and a very remai’kable 

state of things exists, which i ' . ‘ ■ from anything in Bengal. There, 

nearly twenty years ago, the . ■ . ‘ j ’ tlemen who had been hrouglit up in 

the Bombay College, and wiio afterwards formed a Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, feeling the value of education themselves, were extremely anxious that their 
wives and daughters and female relatives should not remain in the state of dense 
ignorance in winch they then were. It was a very daring undertaking on their part ; 
they were considered to be sapping the very foundations of society. It was suj)posed 
that the young ladies would have no chance of marriage if they learned to read ; and 
I have been told by native gentlemen engaged in the work, that they were even hissed 
in the streets, especially by women, who supposed there was a plot against them. 
How, those gentlemen (one of whom is the Secretary of this Association) devoted 
themselves most earnestly to that work of female education, together -with the mother 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and other Parsee ladies, who fully sympathized in the move- 
ment. But knowing the strong prejudice which existed in the minds of the native 
population against female education, and feeling that if they had any help from 
Government there would be a strong suspicion that there was som' p’ '■ i'' - -i., 

— some attempt to undermine their social position, or some «:?• :■ i s-. 
resolved, and most properly, that they would not receive any help from Government ; 
that the whole movement should be carried on by themselves. They struggled on 
most nobly, and worked together, Parsees and Hindoos. You all know the name of 
Sir Jamsetje© Jeejebhoy, whose opulence and benevolence are celebrated all over the 
world. He established a set of schools, and other benevolent Parsees did the same. 
The Hindoos emulated them, and established also a number of schools. They are 
not so rich or so powerful as the Parsees, and the schools have not flomushed so well ; 
but, at the same time, efforts are being made by them, without any help from the 
Government, the whole being a purely spontaneous native movement. 

In the Madms Presidency the case is very different. There highly benevolent 
and energetic missionaries, who devoted themselves most nobly to the cause of im- 
proving the 1 — ■:'l: established a number of excellent girls’ schools. They 

had immense -v id even made a little present to each girl 

to induce her to come, they were able to cease r 5 1 . , 

^d at the time of my visit the children even paid a small sum for ; ■ ; ■ ' -i ; 

in Bombay the education is perfectly free. The ordinary mission girls’ schools are 
boarding schools, where it is evident that a much greater influence can he exercised 
on the girls, and a higher education imparted, than in the day schools. But the 
numerous day schools for girls in Madras were all of them, I believe, originally 
established, and are almost entirely managed by missionaries ; in one of these I saw 
some native teachers employed, while the daughters of the house were also engaged 
in teaching classes. Tiiese schools received a grant in aid from Government. 

In Calcutta a very different state of things prevails; there the benevolent 
Mr. Bethune, in order to promote female education among the higher classes of 

Hindoos, erected for i"" ~ ■; --.e-. ’’ingj and he himself supported the school 

during his life. Hr. I • . ‘ ■ ■ r = a large girls’ school, and his name is held 

in the highest reverence in Calcutta by all, whether English or nativesymd many 
owe their whole education to his exertions ; he was the first who originally induced 

the missionaries to pay their chief attention to schools as the means th 

natives. I regret to say that I saw in Calcutta extremely little jl ‘ 
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education among the natives ; in fact, I am not aware of any school of importance 
estahlished by the natives themselves in Calcutta. The Government has been in the 
habit of helping them to the utmost. We sometimes find that too much fostering 
rather slackens personal efibit ; and I think this is the case in Calcutta. In another 
respect, however, this is much in advance of the other parts of the country : there the 
Eajah Earn Mohun Eoy, who visited England, was the leader in India of pure 
Theistio worship more than forty years ago. He first broke the bonds of superstition ; 
he was persecuted by his family, and exiled from his home ; but he succeeded in 
establishing pure theistio worship in Calcutta, where he founded and endowed a 
place of worship for the one true God. He came to Englanil, where he died, to our 
great regret. What he did was not completely lost, though for some time it did not 
appear as if much impression had been made. After a time, however, the movement 

was revived. I need not enter into any account of it, because . , , • ^ present 

who may be regarded as the head of it, Baboo Keshub f . . ■ ^ . I found 
continually throughout my journey the gentlemen who were advanced in their 
religious opinions, who dared to throw off the shackles of idolatry, and openly to 
renounce it, were those who were most ready to treat their wives as equals, and bring 
them forward in all respects as far as the customs of society permitted. In Calcutta, 
then, among the Br^mos or Theists I found an advance in many respects 
beyond what I had seen in other parts of the countiy. I may refer especially 
to one high-caste Brahmin gentleman, Sasipada Banerjee, who has borne excommuni- 
cation with perfect equanimity, and who has devoted himself in the most remarkable 
manner to the elevation of the mass of his countrymen. Besides conducting divine 
worship every Sunday, ■■ ' . . . ' " V h 1 , ‘ ’school, a Social Improvement Society, 
a Temperance Society, . . '.ast account I had of his proceedings 

was that he had assembled together 200 workmen, in a hall belonging to a large factory, 
for Sunday evening lectures, in order to instruct them, and to awaken in them a desire 
for improvement. Native gentlemen so exerting themselves for their countrymen can 
benefit them more by taking such action than any Englishman. At the same time it 
is most important that English gentlemen should sympathize and co-operate with any 
native who thus exerts himself for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Banerjee 
has received such co-operation and sympathy. I may mention another native gentle- 
man in the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Vaman Abaji Modirk, who has emancipated 
himself from idolatry, and who proudly assured me that Ms wife has the same 
privileges in all respects that any English lady has in her home. That gentleman 
has taken a course which, I believe, is unique in the country, and I am happy to 
mention it in the presence of so many native gentlemen, because I hope it may 
stimulate others to do the same, mz, he has devoted himself ' '■ ’ i!' ’he pri- 
soners in gaol, with a -view to educate, improve them, and ^ ■ ' ■ them. 

That is so common in England, that it may not strike those whoMo not know India, 
but those who do will highly appreciate the effort. That much good has been done 
to the prisoners by his efforts has been testified by the superintendent of the gaol. I 
had the pleasure of being present on one occasion, and saw the earnest attention with 
which the prisoners listened to him. When the prisoners received liis first visit, fiOO 
were collected together before him and his two friends. Many of them burst into 
tears when they found that they had come from sympathy with them, and that they 
really cared for them, though in so degraded a condition. This gentleman, of coui’se, 
1 1 ; ho also regularly conducts religious worship for 

■ •_ • . : ■ ■■ to avail themselves of it. I may state that he, and, 

1 ■ , -o ey do not receive the divine authority of our Lord, 

yet "• ■■ ace Ms character, and highly esteem our sacred writings. 

' '■ here asked the meeting to allow her to break off her narrative 

for a few minutes, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in the interval, gave a short sketch of the state of female 
education and its progress in the Presidency of Bombay. As Miss Carpenter had told 
the meeting, twenty years ago a few students in Bombay undertook to give instruction 
to girls at their own houses as voluntary teachers. After twenty years the result was 
that, in the schools in Bombay alone, instruction was now given to about 1600 or 1700 
girls, botferHindoos and Parsees. Having been one of those who initiated the move- 
ment in Bombay, he could testify to the correctness of the histoiy which Miss Oar- 
pehter had given of the progress of female education in the J^mbay Presidency. 
Though the movement was spontaneous on the part of the natives, and though they 
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took every possible care to avoid seeking for any assistance from tbe G-overnment, still 
they received very strong sympathy and encouragement from English gentlemen, 
especially Sir Erskine Perry, who was always ready to give his help in eveiy possible 
way. It was the great want of female teachers which made the aid afforded by Miss 
Carpenter of so much value. Male teachers only could be got for the female schools, 
and, from the fact of the schools being superintended by male teachers, the children 
were withdrawn from the schools as soon as they arrived at the age of ten or twelve. 
In estimating the benefit of such aid as that given by Miss Carpenter, it was necessary 
to look not only at the palpable and visible results, but to remember that, as in every 

great effort, time must he allowed for the seed sown to — — d bring forth 

fruit. He thought that the natives of India would read j ‘ ' the account 

of the meeting to-night, and would see that there was such a manifestation of sym- 
pathy and good feeling towards them on the part of English ladies and gentlemen. 
Crowded as the meeting was, it would have been still more crowded but for the fact 
that many who would otherwise have attended had previous engagements, and the 
East India Association could only give th*em a short notice of the meeting. 

Miss Oabpenteb, in resuming, said, — In carrying out this work, I need not tell you 
how acceptable was any help from either Englishmen or natives. The British Govern- 
ment nntm-ally hesitated to give any pecuniary support to female normal schools, not 
from any . help any onward movement, hut on account of their objec- 
tion to do ■ ■ ■ ■ ight appear in any way to interfere with the social manners 

and custoi ■ ' . . To take any action with respect to the female portion of 

the native community was a most delicate matter. Eventually, however, the Govern- 
ment made a grant for the establishment of a female normal school. The plan which 
I proposed was this : that a well- trained certificated mistress should go over from this 
country who should he able to train botlx natives and English female students to 
good methods of teaching; next, that English ladies who desired to go over for tliat 
purpose should assist in the work when trained, and prepare to he themselves super- 
intendents of native girls’ schools, where they might train other native ladies, as pupil 
teachers are trained in England. 1 hoped to find eventually Eiuopeau ladies resident 
in the country who might have a knowledge of the vernacular, and who might there- 
. - "•‘-■'-•'•T- ■'-3 trained to teach. As those who commenced the work with me 
■ , . r ■ only, the question was how to communicate a knowledge of the 

methods of teaching to the natives ? We acted on this plan ; we began with a Parsee 
school, the managers of which wished our help. Tiie mistress gave a lesson in the 
English style to a class. A master in the school, who understood Englisli well, was 
present, and he reproduced the lesson to the class in the presence of other native 
teachers. Thus the children had the lesson in the manner in which we are accustomed 
to give it. The master and native teachers learned the Englisli method, while the 
English ladies present learned also the mode of giving the lesson. This process went 
on with very great satisfaction for a couple of months, and I was happy to find on 
my last visit to Bombay that the good results rernained in the schools in which we 

laboured. Unfortunately a -I . “r’' stopped any further work on my part. 

One of the ladies, however, !‘'i ■ «, ■ ■ , was able to go to Ahmedabad, and she 

was established in the school there as lady superintendent, at the wish of the managers. 
I was unable to visit it before leaving India to recruit my health at home. After my 
return last year I went to Ahmedabad with great anxiety to see liow the work was 
progressing, and I was happy to find that it was going on well. That lady had had 
some previous training and experience in England, which proved valuable to her. 
She took an interest in her worlr, and also was learning Guzerati. The result was 
this, that in the first place the numbers had increased from 80 to 130, thereby giving 
a distinct proof that the parents regarded the presence of an English lady as valuable. 
In consequence of her being in the schoolroom, the children were able to remain in 
the school for a longer period. She introduced the infant system with the younger 
children. All this, of course, was on a very small scale, and could only be carried on 
as well as circumstances permitted, for there was not apparatus such as we have in 
England to carry out a complete system of infant training. The native gentlemen 
there, particularly the principal of the male normal school, had made such efforts that 
tliey liad collected r '‘d r ‘‘ozen native ladies who were willing trained 

to be teachers. . i desire to point out the importance of making 

training to teach a special part ox mat sptem. There have been for some years two 
so-called female normal schools in Inrlia, at Dacca, and at Nagpore, where native 
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’women hare been taught. It was hoped by that means that they would become 
teachers, but experienced persons are quite aware that the mere fact of ignorant adult 
women having instruction does not fit them to be teachers, and that the learning 
which they can acquire in a couple of years la quite inadequate to prepare them to 
instruct others. At the same time, it is a well-known fact, that practice in teaching, 
under good superintendence, assists a person in learning. No school can properly be 
called a noimal school which consists simply of adult classes. There must be a 
teaching how to teach in order really to prepare persons to be teachers. The experience 
of nine months at Ahmedabad, and the result of it, though of course not equal to what 
we could have desired, was quite as much as we could reasonably expect, and was 
satisfactory in showing that a right system had been adopted. 

Though the system I have a&pted appears the true one, there are gi’eat difficulties 
in the way of the extension of it. Even if we hal .I*" r- - -^- ained and pre- 
pared to supply all the places where their services ' ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ schools, and if 

we had ample funds, there would be tbis insuperable barrier, namely, tbe want of a 
fit abode for the lady superintendent, I could hear of no suitable residence for one. 
The house where the lady superintendent resides at Ahmedabad is purely exceptional. 
At no otlier place conld I hear of any house where any English lady couldL board 
respectably. Until an arrangement is made to supply tbis want, it is impossible tbafe 
the system can spread. In Bombay the same difficulty occurs. In so lai’ge a city it 
would have been supposed easy to find a rospeotable residence for a lady, but it is not 
so. I was myself compelled to remain at the hotel during the whole time of my recent 
visit. This, then, points to a want which Government only can supply, the providing 
a respectable residence for ladies, and giving them the protection of its sanction. I 
do not fear that the want of money would be an obstacle — ^with which, for a time, the 
salaries could be paid ; it is simply want of proper provision for tbe suitable residence 
and protection of any English lady which is required. Under ordinary circumstances 
all i&glish ladies who go out to India go either with missionaries or under the pro- 
tection of gentlemen engaged in some official business. For any lady to be alone 
there, is a position which would not be desired by anyone. When I went out the 
second time, I was provided with a great quantity of valuable school apparatus of 
difiereut kinds. I took with me a small museum of my own to stimulate to interest in 
natural history. The native mind is eminently sesthetic, and I felt quite certain that, 
if proper cultivation were given in this direction, much of genius would be developed. 
A small collection of drawings would be, I hoped, a little nucleus which would stimu- 
late others to do the same, so that there might be eventually something to train the 
taste of native gentlemen and ladies. Where to deposit all these things was my great 
perplexity. I had intended them for an institution which I had hoped to commence, 
but which I was hindered from doing by my illness. I did not wish to take anything 
back to England, but to leave the collection where it could be useful, I proposed 
to my native Mends to establish for them a small model girls* school, where they 
might be placed. It was desirable to have a house with a compound, if possible, in 
play, and one where there should be no other residents. It 
' ■ • , ■ finclone wifh ^nr-! vr-pif”. ”!! vrt -, butMr. MorarjecGokuldass, 

^ built a. 'V. *I I i i.ratiful garden round his mag- 

nificent dwelling, told us he 'wmiild give us tlie house rent free for a year, He highly 
approved of the project, and sent his two little daughters to the school. I therefore 
fitted up the house neatly and suitably, with the full co-operation of the native gen- 
tlemen ; in fact, without this, I could not have done anything.* One gentleman, well 
known to many here, Mr. Grustnarao Pandurung, acted as treasurer and secretary, 
and did everything that was wanting in getting the house properly furnished. I have 
left him in charge of the school. Other native gentlemen who took a great interest 
in the matter have undertaken to visit it constantly and watch over it. This little 
school gave great satisfaction to all the native gentlemen and ladies who saw it. I 
greatly desire from Government that female teachers should be recognized as essential 
in these schools, and that the Government should regard girls’ schools as having equally 
a right to help with boys* schools. This, I think, very important, and I would urge 
this on the attention of native gentlemen present. I feel sure that English ladies and 
, in 1,^ ready to help in this movement. They will also greatly help 
r .r ■ : u ' ’ they will here in England give as much information as possible to 

any Hindoo gentlemen who are here. In India they cannot see these things. 
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The Chahemak said he knew he shoaild only be anticipating the feeling of every 
one present in offering the best thanks of the meeting to Miss Carpenter for the 
information she had given. He had much pleasure in introducing to the meeting 
Baboo Keshub Ohunder Sen, a gentleman who had unbound one of tlie tightest of all 
the chains^ that bind mankind, the chains of local and national prejudice ; who had 
come to this country in a spirit of friendship and sympathy, in the endeavour to learn 
with us that which we must all ultimately learn, how to get rid as much as possible 
of those dogmas of creed and those separating forms which rend asunder instead of 
uniting the great family of mankind, and who, he was sure, would not have laboured 
in vain in assisting towards that great union which all Christians and all those who 
worshipped the one true God must wish to see spread upon the earth. 

Baboo Keshijb Ohundeb Sen said it gave him great pleasure to be able to hear 
his humble testimony in England, as he had done more than once in India, to the 
noble work wliioli Miss Carpenter had done for the promotion of female education in 
India. The warm and philanthropic interest she had evinced in that work, the readi- 
ness with which she had risked her life and health and exposed herself to many incon- 
veniences and hardships, entitled her not only to the lasting gratitude of the Indian 
nation, but to the sympathy and respect of all in England who appreciated useful 
work. When the first important public female school worthy the name was esta- 
blished by the late Mr. Bethnne in the metropolis of India, during the administration 
of the late Lord Dalhousie, it evoked a feeling of discontent throughout the country, 
and excited great oi^position and bitterness ; but in spite of a large number of conser- 
vative and orthodox men saying, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,’’ the 
advancing waves of progress went on till at last, not only in the large cities and 
presidency towns, but even in the small provincial towns and villages, school after 
school rose up, and, in the course of a few years, not only were there scores but hun- 
dreds of little girls coming day after day in order to receive instruction in public 
schools in vernacular litei*ature, in arithmetic, and in writing. In carrying out the 
work of female education, great impediments, some of them of an almost insuperable 
character, had to be overcome, and many defects had to he rectified. In a country 
where little girls became mothers wlien tliey would hardly be supposed in civilized 

countries to have attained th — . and when they '' ■■ ’v- • ^ ‘b- - ’h 

when perhax3s they ought to . ' , . girls could recei i ' i- 

three or four years at most in a public school, their education stopping at the time 
when it onght to begin. This custom of premature marriage was jiernicious, not only 
physically, but intellectually and morally considered ; for the work of education was 
arrested when little girls, having become mothers, began to talk with ridiculous 
gravity of the duties they owed to their children. It was therefore absolutely neces- 
sary to suj^ply the deficiencies in the work of education of the native girls with zenana 
instruction. As soon as that want was felt, many kind-hearted ladies both in India 
matter with an amount of earnestness which was very 
. ; ... They combined in order to get funds, and sent out trained 

governesses to visit native ladies in their own houses. Zenana instruction was indis- 
pensably necessary for the real welfare of the country so long as the system of seclu- 
sion prevailed, which he felt would prevail for a oonsfdcvnbh'; h-ngth of time. Another 
want which was deeply felt was the want of femah. lestcin.rr.-, s.: d a .* the time when 
that want was beginning to be felt, Miss Carpenic.r sin-ivi d is* bnlia. iler advent was 
cordially and enthusiastically hailed by those who were directing their efforts towards 
the improvement of tlie education of females in India. They knew she would help 
them, and she did help Ihem. She saw the want with her own eyes. At once she 
saw ihat without a large number of well-trained native female teachers it was impos- 
sible to make female schools really useful. She therefore represented the matter to 
several d:.d:i guMi.-d gentlemen in Calcutta, in Bombay, and in Madras. Many, 
of course , did V- ii i\.Cn appreciation of the usefulness of tbe scheme. They were 
baeWard in the matter; a few, however, stepped forward manfully and assured her 
of their warm interest in the scheme, and their readiness to do all in theii- power to 
help her. She was then obliged to lay the matter before the Government. Unfortu- 
nately the Government also had serious misgivings as to the feasibility of the scheme, 
not that they were unwilling to educate native women, but they felt it might 
interfere with the prejudices, and shock the feelings of the native population if they 
went too far in such a delicate matter ; and it was not till instructions were sent out 
by the Secretary of State for India, that the Government began to be really in earnest 
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about it. It was tlien that the Government sanctioned a liberal grant for the purpose 
of eatablisMng and supporting normal female schools in each of the Presidency towns. 
In Bengal hardly ‘ - b' I y't been done towards the establishment of those 

normal schools. A '1 ■ i ; ' had already very justly said, Bombay was far 
ahead of Bengal in the matter of female education. He had visited some of the best 
schools in Bengal and Bombay, and he could say from his own experience that there 
was a larger number of girls receiving public education in Bombay than in Bengal ; 
but while Bengal did not come up to Bombay as far as regarded extent of education, 
Bengal was not behind Bombay in the matter of solidity and depth. Already several 
books had been published by native ladies of Bengal of a really valuable chaincter ; 
among others, a drama — a beautiful story — ^and some charming verses on the beauties 
and sublimities of creation. A peri6cUoal was also published in Bengal, to which 
Bengalee ladies very often sent most charming contributions, mostly verses, which 
native ladies took gi’oat delight in composing. Some of the best theistic hymns were 
from the pen of Brahmo ladles. This showed that native ladies were not slow to learn. 
The Government Laving come forward with a liberal grant, it was the duty of the 
natives of India to co-operate with the Government in a friendly and harmonious 
manner, in order to give effect to the noble scheme which Miss Carpenter had sxtg- 
gested, and which, through the instrumentality of Government, had been realized at 
last in one of the Presidency towns. If full effect could be given to that project, — if 
a sufficient number of schools could be brought into existence, not only in the Presi- 
dency towns, but in the chief provincial cities in the Hortli-west and in the Punjaub, — - 
India would be supplied with that which it most wanted at the present time. He 
hoped and trusted that those English ladies who were present would well weigh all 
that had been said by Miss Carpenter, and that they would all be stimulated by her 
example. He fully agreed with Mz*. Badabhai Naoroji, that we must not too san- 
guinely look forward to actual and visible and tangible results, but we must look 
beneath the surface, in order to see whether or not Miss Carpenter’s visits to India had 
produced a lasting impression on tlie native public mind, and on the minds of all 
those who were really interested in the work of female education in India. 

Mr. Fitzwilltam then took the chair. 

Mr. Tayler said that there liad been of late in England very much conversation 
about the rights of women ; but when we looked to India there could be no doubt 
that women had not their rights, for if there was any one right more than another 
to which women were entitled, it was the right of education. That man was the 
superior animal (though it might be nngallant to say so) was an everlasting as it was 
a Scriptural truth ; hut if man possessed that superiority, it was accompanied with a 
great responsibility. If that responsibility were abused, man descended from his 
platform and became the inferior animal of the two. And if superiority, whether of 
intellect, or power, or position, was really and truly given from on high to man, it 
f-\ I'-'i o?.iplr.y-. rl. not to the degradation, hut to the support anl 1 

(■•,!'/!; w- men. On those grounds (without expressing his ■ ■■ ■ ■: 

with many of the sentiments expressed by Miss Carpenter, more especially tJiose 
which touched on the question of religion) he acceded to the pi'oposition of tlie former 
Chairman, in offering, and requesting the meeting to offer, their most cordial tlaanks 
to Miss Carpenter for the information she had placed before them. Female education 
in India was, no doubt, attended with very great difficullies, many of which had been 

created by the natives themselves. Early ^ . ‘■istanoe, to which Keshnb 

Chunder Sen has alluded, are due to their ■. While the education of 

native males is now tlie subject of very violent discussion in India, the question 
of female education is in its simple elementary condition ; and be hoped that many 
ladies would be found who would follow the example of Miss Carpenter, and go forth, 
,j . -jx , . .n j-i- . i-'«^eulties and all the obstructions which she had so graphi- 

< ■■ ■ - ... ■■ :■ the luxuries and comforts of English life to devote them- 

^ ‘ the enlightenment, and the elevation of their sisters in 

India. In conclusion, he suggested that the East India Association should record 
their gratitude and admiration of Miss Cazpienter’s philanthropic and energetic efforts 
to spread female education in India, and that they should, as far as they possibly 
could, assi^her in that great work upon which she has so nobly entered. 

Br. Bavis, Mr, Saunders, and other gentlemen having expressed their views, the 
meeting separated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, THURSDAY, JUNE 30 , 1870 . 
Sir BAETLE EKEEB, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., in the Chair. 

Mr. W. S. Fitzwilliam read the following Paper : — 

On the Present and Future Product of OoUon in India comjjared with that of 
America and other Ootton-^roducing Countries, 

Sib Babtle Pbere and Gentlemen, — In thus venturing to discuss so impoi’tant a 
question as that which I am now going to lay before yorf, I think it due to myself to 
state, that in so doing I am prompted by the desire to do all that I can to promote the 
interests, not only of our Indian fellow-subjocta, but also those of our counixymen 
engaged in the various branches of trade connected with that important product — 
cotton; and if I speak freely from my own personal experience, and give strong 
opinions on tlie subject, I hope that I shall be excused when I state that my personal 
knowledge of cotton-growing countries extends over rather more than forty years, and 
that I was for many years engaged in the cotton trade of the United States and 
Europe. During the periods referred to I have visited the cotton fields of Brazil, those 
of Turkey, Egypt, and other Levantine countries, as also those of the United States 
of America, and, lastly, a large portion of those of the East, including Inclia and 
China. 

Having thus prepared my way for stating my views upon this great question, I 
will now submit to you sundry facts and figures bearing upon the cotton trade of 
India, its future prospects, and its relative position as regards the produce of other 
countries ; and in so doing I feel assured that all present will agree with me that, 
whether we regard it from a social or political point of view, its paramount importance 
as afiecting the interests of this country and those of our great Indian Empire, must 
be recognized by all who desire to assist in promoting the progress and prosperity of 
the two countries. 

I will now first speak to the position held by onr own country, and the influ- 
ence it necessarily exercises upon the question under consideration. In England the 
cotton interest, so called, has gradually obtained an ibaportant voice in the delibera- 
tions of the national councils, and has also been represented in the council of our 
Sovereign. Commercially and socially the progress of the interests based upon the 
production and use of this staple has been even greater, and, perhaps, of more import- 
ance, than politically. The importation of the raw material and its exports as manu- 
factured goods have added millions to the trade of the country, and necessaiily 
inoi^ased the national wealth, supplying also remunerative and steady employment 
to the working classes. Of its all-importance to these last, the distress and privations 
suffered a few years since, and even more recently in Lancasliire and other cotton 
manufacturing districts by the stoppage of the mills consequent upon the high prices 
and short supply of cotton, am painlui and conclusive proofs. In fact, it shows that a 
plentiful supply of this staple is necessary for the support of several Jnmdred thousands 
of honest and hard-working people, and that its scarcity is synonymous with want, and 
even starvation. 

In reference to the supply of the raw material from India, it is at present enough 
to say that extensive cotton cultivation necessarily implies the increased development 
of her. vast agricultural resources, by the introduction of improved methods of farming 
more in conformity with the inventions of modern science than those now in use. It 
also necessitates the construction of additional canals, roads, and railways, for the 
purposes of irrigation and more rapid communication between the cities and towns of 
the several provinces, all of which lead to that increased intercourse between the seve- 
ral races and the peoples of India which is so necessary to their future advancement, 
both politically and commercially. It would be easy to pursue these arguments to 
greater length, but what I have thus briefly stated is enough to show that the deve- 
lopment of cotton cultivation in India is necessarily connected with that progress 
which all her well-vrishers have so much at heai’t. It is equally apparent that any ^ 
which we may extend to the Indian cotton cultivators wjjil likewise * 
I, :;-i ; those feelings of common interest between England and India 

V.; .=i’e; for I need hardly say that the people of India, like any other 

people of the world, will naturally estimate the value of our friendship by the advan-^ 
Ho. B, Vol. IV. p 
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tageB which Hiey derive from it. Let m, therefore, do our utmost to help them in 
developing the vast natural riches of their country, and we shall have secured a firmer 
hold upon their loyalty than we can attain by treaties and manifestoes, or any other 
mere political demonstration. In order, however, to show conclusively what sort of 
future awaits the cotton trade of India, I must direct your attention to several preli- 
minary considerations, such as, What is the present condition of the otlier cottoa- 
'ginwing countries of the world — ^most notably of all, of America ? What are the future 
prospects of these countries; and what the reliable data upon which we are to base 
our estimate ? Finally, what arc the real capabilities and advantages of India ; and 
are they such as to warrant the conclusion that India is in a position to take perma- 
nent advantage of the new “channels opened to her within the last few years, or to 
assume a foremost place in the cotton trade of the world? I shall also have some 
observations to offer on the revolution likely to he made in Indian commerce by the 
openiug of the Suez Canal — ^that is to say, on the probability or rather certainty of 
the whole of Europe becoming India’s customer in the matter of cotton. I shall now 
give a brief sketch of the American cotton trade before and after the war, and endea- 
vour to show, from figm-es as well as from certain social facts, that we cannot expect 
any considerable increase ‘ ''' ' ! " . ‘ ow produced in that country. 

Previous to the war ^ ■ iio less than four-fifths of the cotton con- 

sumption of the world. The circumstances under which it was produced had little 
occupied the ihoughts of those who dealt in it, either as produce or as manufactured 
goods, nor did many think f I ' ■ j ■ ■ ‘ i * • of obtaining it from elsewhere. Exertions 
certainly had been made t( s, ' ' mprovement and growth of cotton in India, 

Egypt, Turkey, the West !■ . > : h America. But the progress made was 

not great. From Egypt and the Brazils the supply was gradually increasing, but 
from ImBa, Syria, Turkey, and other eastern countries, the trade with England had 
almost ceased. In fact, when the War of Secession broke out in the United States, 
England and Europe generally were dependent for their supply of cotton upon that 
country. The prices at which it could be profitably raised by slave labour, and the 
low freight at which it could be conveyed across the Atlantic, defied competition. 
American cotton was therefore, so far as Europe was concerned, * king.’ ” The revo- 
lution brought about in the cotton trade by the War of Secession is represented by 
the following estimates of imports from America, as compared with those from India, 
during the years from 1860 to 1865 inclusive. The estimates are of bales of d:00 lbs. 
each. 




America. 


India.' 

1860 


2,838,000 

« • . . 

422,000 

1861 


2,026,000 

.» . . 

740,000 

1862 


80,000 

• • . • 

805,000 

1863 


145,000 

. . 

1,043,000 

1864 


217,000 

. . , > 

1,349,000 

1865 

. . . ♦ 

488,000 

• • . • 

1,056,000 


That is to say, America, from supplying as much as 82 • 40 j)er cent, in the year 1800, 
fell as low as 7*03 per cent, in the year 1862; whilst India rose from 12^25 per cent, 
in the former to 71 per cent, in the latter year. In a word, Indian cotton now became 


“ king.” In the year last mentioned — that is, in 1865 — ^in discussing the question of 
the future supply of American cotton in the leading journal of Calcutta, I gave the 
following, among other reasons, for supposing that the supply would never again 
attain its former position : — that tlie total abolition of slavery, as then proclaimed by 
the American Government, rendered it doubtful if negro labour would ever again 
form an important element in the production of cotton in the United States, All 


those who are familiar with the character of the negro, whether of direct African 
birth or descent, know that he will not work for hire, except to meet his immediate 
necessities, certainly not in any proportion to what he did under compulsion. We 
have enough evideiice of this in our West Indian colonies, and certainly the American 
negro, though horn and bred in that country, has never shown himself superior in any 
way to those born under British rule. Of the few hundreds that have gone from 
America^ Jamaica and Trinidad, the reverse has been proved. White labour will 
never be, to any appreciable amount, available for cotton cultivation. The climate of 
most of the cr.lj A n.erican States is an insurmountable barrier to the em- 


ployment of I'.uivq..::, i.r N(,=r! ii Americans in field labour. Therefore, under the most 
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fayoittable circumstances, cotton can never again be supplied from America to any- 
thing like the extent of the sliipments made before the war ; and as all exported must 
be raised for the future by free labour, at a very high rate of wages, whether paid to 
black or white, the prices at which it can be put down in the European markets wifi, 
in a great measure, prevent its competing, except as regards quality, with that of In- 
dian gi’owth. 

It appears to me that this question of labour eujpply is the most important as 
regards the future condition of the American cotton trade. I will therefore make no 
apology for adducing another long quotation from a memorandum made in the same 
year (1865), and which fully corroborates the opinion which I have already expressed. 
The report was made by Captain Hickens, of the Koyal Engineers, and transmitted 
by him to the Hon. Fred. W. A. Bruce, then our Minister at Washington. This 
memorandum with other documents relating to the same subject are appended to a 
most valnable pamphlet upon cotton, written by Mr. Oassella, of London. Thus writes 
Captain Hickens : — 

A negro has no idea of the sanctity of a contract, and will, as far as in him lies, 
evade the performance of his part of it. The means in the hands of the planter to 
enforce its due execution on the pai*t of the labourer are very slender. Summary dis- 
missal for idleness or negligence is out of the question, as there are no other labourers 
in the market, or not in sufficient numbers, to be available, so to be put in competition 
with the negro. Added to this, it is probable that at least one-fourth of the old negro 
labour is already lost to the agriculture of the South. The mortality among the black 
population has been very large, and to this loss has been added the great number of 
the intelligent wlio wore impressed or who enlisted in the Federal armies, and those 
who, escaping enlistment, have swarmed into the large towns, where they find em- 
l^loyment much more suitable to their taste than that of field labour. There has like- 
wise been more or 1 North. I very much fear that we must look 

forward to a still ■ year by year, and ultimately to the almost total 

extinction of the race.” With regai'd to the cultivation of cotton by white labour, ho 
believes that, except in the more Southern States, it would be found possible, and, 
perhaps, profitable; but the introduction of white labour, he considers, must be a vciy 
slow and gradual process under the most favourable circumstances, and although the 
central Government may do much to retard, it is powerless to accelerate the inilux of 
white emigration, nor have the results belied these views and statements. In support 
of these views, Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at Bio Janeiro, speaking of negro labour 
in the Brazils, says, that since the date of the final suppression of the slave trade in 
1851, the labour has diminished at the rate of 7000 negroes a year. The reduction in 
the number of slaves is seen in the decreased sugar crops. In 18G2-3 the gross pro- 
duce was 145,000 tons ; in 1868 to 1869 they had fallen to 124,000 tons. 

The comparative imj)0rts into Britain from America and India since the year 1865 
are as follows : — The estimates, as before, referring to bales of 400 lbs. each. 


America. 


India. 


1866 

1867 

1868 


1.282.000 .. .. 1,619,000 

1.861.000 .. .. 1,350,000 

1.350.000 .. .. 1,370,000 


Again, how production in America has depended, and does depend, on slave labom* 
may be learned from the following figures. The United States crop amounted — 


In 1859 to 1860 to 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


1861 
1862 
1863 : 

1864 

1865 , 
1866 ; 
1867 : 


4,669,770 bales 
3,656,086 „ 

4.800.000 „ 

1.500.000 ,, 

500.000 „ 

300.000 „ 

2,154,476 „ 

1,951,988 


From 1867 to 1868 ) 
„ 1868 „ 1869 [ 

„ 1860 „ 1870 J 


It has increased to from about 2,100,000 to-fiw". 2,300,000 
to 2,400,000 bales, but it has not, as far as I cun ascertain, 
yet reached 2,500,000 bales, as estimated by the American 
brokers in their reports. 

p 2 
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Taking into consideration the recent political history and the great social changes 
which have taken place in America since the war, the problem of her future produc- 
tion of cotton becomes an affair of the simplest arithmetic. No writer has treated 
this question more ably than Mi*. Cassella; and those who stiil hold to their old 
opinions as regards Americans resources would do well to study that gentlemaffs 
figures, as given in a pamphlet published by him in ^February, 1868, in which he 
estimated the probable returns for that year at something below 2,500,000 bales ; the 
true returns proved to be 2,2^0,000 bales. Taking the returns for 1867 and 1868 as 
the basis of his calculation, he in February, 1869, estimates the possible returns for 
that year at about 2,500,000. We now know that tiie actual returns were even below 
Mr. Oassella’s estimates. It is unnecessary to enter here into any detailed examina- 
tion of his figures. I shall only refer to his figures for New Orleans by way of con- 
trasting mathematical calculatfons with those founded npon guess-work. “I find,*’ 
he writes, “that up to the 3rd January, 1869, the total amount received at New 
Orleans was 419,226 hales, against 337,666 in 1866. The amount received from the 
3rd January to tho end of the season was, in 1867-8, about 329,252 bales, and in 
1866-7 about 354,676 bales. If it is admitted that we may receive this year, dating 
from the 3rd January, as much as in 1867-8, the total amount to be obtained from 
New Orleans would be 748,478 ; if that of 1866-7, 773,902 bales ; that is an increase 
in the one case of 56,136, and in the other of 81,560. This, then, fully proves that 
the estimates of those who, hi order to obtain an amount of 2,600,000 bales, are 
obliged to reckon that of New Orleans as nearly 1,000,000, are erroneous, or at least 
■ do not rest upon any basis founded on fact.” So long as we refuse to recognize the 
existence of altered conditions and their modifying influences upon the future ; in a 
word, so long as we ignore history, our calculations will continue to be erroneous. 
Finally, let us take as determining elements in the question the following facts : — 
First, that slave labour is no longer available, and that white labour is expensive and 
scarce, being attracted to the Western States^ where the climate is more suitable to 
people of northern or European birth. It is very true that improved modes of culti- 
vation, the more extended use of manure, and the occasional application of machinery 
in the place of manual labour, lias been brought to bear upon production, thereby 
increasing to a certain extent the average crop per acre, and that an effort is being 
made to import Chinese and other labour from the East, so far without success ; but 
even that class of labour would be more expensive than that which hitherto has 
been employed. But if, despite these facts, we admit the possibility of increasing the 
production of cotton in America, we must not lose sight of the fact that tlie consump- 
tion of the raw material by the factories in that country is equal to' more than one- 
third of the quantity produced. This applies chiefly to the factories in the New Eng- 
land States, which have been in operation for the greater part of this century. But 
we are informed that Northern capitalists are now proposing to introduce the manufac- 
tiu’ing element into the cotton-producing States. There are already some at work in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and with great success. Beyond this we must not forget 
that an attempt has lately been made, and with some prospect of si: : . “ ; ’ ' ’ .... 
duty upon the export of the raw material, and giving all possible • . r 

its consumption in the country of its growth, I refer to these facts to show that, even 
admitting the possibility of an increased production, there is every reason to believe 
that such increase will not he sufficient to meet the home demand, and that the quan- 
tity available for export will be considerably reduced. All this, I think, goes far to 
show that America can never again attain the position she once occupied as a cotton- 
growing country, by whom the chief markets of the world were supplied. Here it is 
right that I should say, that in addition to the information which I have derived from 
Mr. Oassella’s book, I have also gained considerable statistical information from a work 
on the cotton trade of Euiupe, and from a report made by Mr. Isaac Watts to the 
Cotton Supply Association upon India as a source of cotton supply. 

INDIA. 

The effect produced by tiie American war on the cotton trade of India may be 
^udied — ^fi^t, as regards acreage under cultivation ; and, secondly, as regards produce. 
From the able and exhaustive report recently furnished by Mr. Bxvett-Oarnac, Cotton 
Commissioner for the Central Frovinces and tlie Berars, it appears that while in the 
year 1861-2 the average acreage under cultivation in Nagporc, Jiibbulpore,Nerbudda, 
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Chattesgurh (inoludmg Upper Goclavery), four divisions of the Central Provinces, 
amounted to 375,623 acres, for the year 1868-9 it stood at no less than 750,875. This 
gave an increase over the average for 1867-8, of 15,212 acres, and exceeded the 
average of the last yeaPs (which amounted to 581,884 acres) by 168,991 acres. In 
the Berars the avei’age of 1867-8 amounted to 1,254,552, aiid rose in 1868-9 to 
1,286,742, thus showing an increase of 32,190 acres. In the three preceding years 
they stood as follow ; — ■ 

1864- 5 1,196,300 

1865- 6 .. 910,000 

1866- 7 1,238,066 

Thus, putting the two sets of flgm-es side by side, we have an increase over the 
season 1867-8 of acreage in the Bej'ars and Central Provinces together, of 47,432 
acres ; the total area under cultivation thus amounting to the high figure of about 
2,000,000. Looking at these satisfactory results, the question naturally arises, — Is 
the cultivation in these portions of India capable of much, or any further increase ? 
As regards the Berars it is the opinion of Mr. Rivett-Oarnac that it hardly appears 
to admit of much further extension. “ In the Yalley of the Poona,*' he writes, “ cotton 
now takes up nearly 40 per cent, of the cultivated area, which, allowing for the rota- 
tion of crops, and for the garden lands, which an enriched peasantry requires, does 
not leave mnoh margin.*’ Again, “ It must, however, be borne in mind that though 
we cannot expect mucli, if any increase in area, there is everything to be hoped from . 
the use of selected seeds, and the adoption of improved methods of cultivation.** The 
Berars grow cotton entirely for exiiort. 


In 1866-7 the exports amounted to 


1867- 8 

1868- 9 




)> 


218.000 bales 

207.000 „ 

233,000 „ 


With respect to the Central Provinces, including the Peudatory States, there the 
total average under general cultivation amounts to 19,536,916 acres ,* the available 
uncultivated land to 19,975,452 acres; and forest and waste to 18,938,866 acres. 

Here, then, there is a grand field open for the development of cotton cultivation 
in India. One example of what is meant by “ India’s waste resources ** is indicated 
by the (nearly) 20,000,000 of arable uncultivated land in the Central Provinces, a 
proportion of which will, some day, have its share of the all-important staple. The 
progress made by the Central Provinces is illustrated by the following figures : — 


In 1861-2 the 
„ 1862-3 
„ 1863-4 
„ 1864-5 
„ 1865-6 
„ 1866-7 
„ 1867-8 
„ 1868-9 


yield amounted to 
n » 

» )j 

» n 

1? 

» 7J 

37 77 


36,250 bales 

58.750 „ 

78.750 „ 

68,123 „ 

73,120 „ 

58.000 „ 

35.000 „ 

54.000 „ 


Now as regards the entire production of India. In the year 1860 the amount of cotton 
in bales of 400 lbs. each, imported into England from India, rose from 422,000 in 
1860 to 1,370,000 in 1868—the highest figures reached during that interval falling 
to the year 1866, when the imports reached 1,619,000 bales. The number of bales for 
each year, are given in page 150 of Mr. Eivett-Carnao’s Report. A more convenient 
way of presenting the results will he by giving the percentages, and it will he seen 
by referring to the report tliat, as has been previously stated, “ America, from supply- 
ing at one time so much as 82*40 per cent, of the quantity of cotton imported into 
Great Britain, fell as low as to send us hut 7*03, whilst India rose from contiibiiting 
1 per cent.; and although “ she has since 

;! . ! ■ :,■ : list as supplying nearly 4^er cent, of 

* to page 160 of the same^lffuble report, 
we find that India already produces about 3'6*17 per cent, of the cotton used in the 
manufactures of the Continent of Europe. These facts speak for themselves. The 
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following figures show tlio position held by India in the cotton markets of Europe 
during the year 1868 -Europo took of Indian cotton, for that year, 1,54:1,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. each ; of this amount 170,000 bales went to the Continent direct, and 
550,000 indirectly, that is, through England, thus giving a total of 720,000 bales for 
the Continent, tlie remaining 821,000 being taken by Great Britain, 

Passing from Central India, we now come to the North-western Provinces, the 
cotton statistics of which, it must be admitted, are not so satisfactory as those of the 

Central Provinces and Berars. I learn from •'V ' ’ that in one district 

only, Allahabad, .the area under cultivation in , " " ■ . ! that of 1867-68, and 

even then the increase was only 3533 acres on a total acreage of 253,219 acres for 
1867-68. Without going into details, I may state that the total acreage under culti- 
vation for the seven divisions of Allahabad, Meerut, EoMlcund, Agra, Jhansie, 
Benares, and Afmerc, amounted in 


1867- 8 .. .. 1,287,726 acres 

1868- 9 892,383 „ 

Thus showing a decrease of 395,343 „ 


But this falling off was, in some degree, owing to the badness of the season, the 
lateness of the rains, and the long drought of August. It must be observed, however, 
that the quantity produced in the North-western Provinces, from 1865 to 1869, shows 
a great falling off as compared with the production from 1861 to 1865, the average 
yearly returns for the latter period being no less than 105,932,620 lbs. (or in bales 
of 400 lbs. each, 264,831), while for the former period they only stood at 62,682,890 Ihs. 
(or in bales of 400 lbs. eaoii, 156,707). This diminution is very remarkable, and the 
question naturally arises, whether it is due to permanent, or only to temporaiy causes. 
One important fact, however, indicated by the figures is the oapaUlUy of largely 
.T.,.,,...,. ; ^ . 0 . . « years 1863-65, the produce reached from 

lbs. respectively. As regaixls Madras, I have no 
official report to guide me in my estimates, but from returns which I have received 
from non-official sources, I find that in the country round Bellary, Mysore, and Salem, 
fi’om 200 to 250,000 hales of cotton are produced annually. About 60,000 bales are 
also produced in the Nizaiffis country, and in the vicinity of Tinnevelly about 40,000 
bales, making the annual products of cotton in the whole Presidency about 350,000 
bales,^ Beyond which there are very large tmets of land in the Presidency which, by 
the aid of irrigation and increased means of communication with the chief towns, 
could be made available for cotton cultivation. The railway system in the Madras, 
Presidency is bein^ greatly extended, and if Sir Arthur Cotton’s plans for irrigation 
are adopted, may become a much larger contributor to the supply of this important 
staple. In the Indus valley between Lahore and Kurracjice, there are, I am informed, 
about 100,000 bales produced annually. 

Wo will now speak of Bengal. Judging from what I have seen of a large portion 
of that Presidency, I believe that it is quite capable of producing cotton equal in 
quality to^ that produced cither in India or in any other country in the world. But 
hitherto little attention has been paid to the growth of this staple by either those 
in authority, or those whose interests are identified with increa^'"': — v ' - the 

products of the solL In making these remaiks I refer more '■ ■ ■ . ; i )wer 
Bengal. ^ My enterprising friend Mi-. Schiller, I think, in 1862, tried the experiment 
of growing cotton in the Soouderbunds, under the superintendence of an able and 
experienced ];)lanter from the West Indies, who succeeded in producing a large quantity 
per acre, fully equal in quality to Sea Island ; hut in consequence of the death of the 
superintendent and for other reasons, the plantation was not maintained. Since that 
little has been done as regards the production of cotton beyond what is grown by the 
natives.^ A Mr. Galston has, however, in the last two years spent much time and 
money in testing the capabilities of Lower Bengal for supplying cotton of pure long 
staple, and uxmn a small scale has been eminently successful, but requires capital to 
extend his production ; if lie obtains that, he asserts that within three years he will 
be able to ^o^^that 200,000 bales of the best quality cotton can be exported from 
Bengal, ano^liac from districts within easy distance of Calcutta, and with abundant 
means of riansit by rail and steam to that port. I may here mention that a Erenoh 
gentleman who has recently visited India to inquire into the commercial resources of 
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that country, estimates the total production of cotton last year was 1,850,000 bales, 
exclusive of 300,000 bales used for home consumption Tiie countries round Bombay 
produce 1 ,100,000 bales, the North-west Provinces shipped via Calcutta 400,000 bales, 
Madras he estimates at 350,000 bales, and the Valley of the Indus 100,000 bales. Ho 
estimates that five-sixths of the cotton shipped goes direct to Great Britain, the re- 
mainder being taken to China, Prance, and the Continental States. Ten years since he 
estimated that the total shipments were under 800,000 bales. I can only hope that 
this gentleman will he successful in his efibrts. I am glad to see that Mr. Oarnac in 
his visit to Calcutta has inquired into the resources of Bengal for the production of 
cotton, and no doubt, when he enters upon the duties of his new appointment, he 
will give the same zealous attention to the interests of his neighbours as he has done 
to those of Central India, Berar, and Bombay, and I think I shall b: - *-'. ly .-i.or.liing in 
the interest of the peoifie of India generally in expressing my •.:! !!■!::. the 

Government have thought fit to make a special apj)oiiitmeiit for the supervision and 
development of the agrioultmal and industrial resources of our Indian Empire. 

Future Frospects, 

With such encouraging facts bearing on the capabilities of the Indian cotton- 
growing districts, it is not dif^ i ■ ■ 1 ' ’ ^ a brilliant future for the trade of that 

country. Prom a glance at a ■ ; ■ ; ■ ' /entral India it will be at once apparent 

how much the prosperity of the cotton markets of those districts depends upon their 
ready access to railway communication. Khangaon, Akqte, Ilmraottee, Deolee, 
Hingunghat, &c., are all within easy reach of ihe G.I,P. line. Mr. Rivett-Oavnac, 
writing on the same subject, says : — “ Wherever we have the railway with the black 
cotton soil, there high prices prevail, and a considerable portion of the soil is sown 
annually with cotton. In fact, the advent of railways is beginning by degrees to 
impress upon the cultivators the advantages of cotton. By the same authority we 
are told that there are other and more remote districts where not only is the land well 
adapted to cotton, hut where the immense tracts of land lying waste would admit of 
the almost indefinite extension of the cultivation ; there, however, the population is 
scant, trade is dull, and what cultivation there is is almost confined to cereals ; and the 
extension of cotton cultivation in those districts will be dependent on the general 
progress of the country, that is, the increase of the popuhition and the increase of 
intelligence among the people, which will provide them with both the means and 
the desii’c to extend the trade. At present the great difficulty in the \Yay of increas- 
ing the cotton supply is the scanty population and the want of capital. A large 
population is required to admit of more land being broken uj), and to increase the 
productive power of the laud oai^ital is indispensable.” 

These remarks, applying more or loss to most of the cotton-growing districts of 
India, it will be evident, in order to retain a permanent place in the first rank of 
cotton-growing countries, India requires to be put in possession of those mcans^ and 
facilities already enjoyed by the most advanced ainony those countries. Indeed, consider- 
ing the d' tbe means of conveyance and transit, the methods of 

cultivatk ... ■ ...= i, &c., under which India has hitherto laboured, her 

success ii be pronounced very great. Anyone may satisfy himself 

as to the truth of this by referring to the pages of the high competent authority fmin 
whose report I have been quoting. In page 14, refei'ring to the condition and kind 
of agricultural machinery in Central India, he says : — *‘I am confident that everyone 
who examines these statistics must be impressed with the rough and scant materials^ 
with which the agricultural system of this part of India is worked. The supply of 

cattle fe ^ 'cs is very limit( 3 d; indeed, in most districts the average 

area to ■ . ... olough and one pair of bullocks capable of drawing the 

plough- ■ • the stock is scanty, the difficulties wliich impede any 

attempts to encourage deep ploughing and other improvements are very great (a 
cultivator with only a i^air of bullocks, and with 24 acres to look after, may well be 
excused if he prefer scraping the ground with a bukhar, or light grubber, to toiling 
through the heavy black cotton soil with the M^agai, or deep plough) ; and, for the 
same reason, the deficiency of stock renders it almost impossible to manure the laud 
to any great extent, the more especially, as in the highly- . ^ 

manure is most wanted, forest trees and jungle not being . . * ' V 

the people have to use the cow-dung for that purpose. I may now here reinaric that 
one of the greatest disadvantages under which India has, until very recently, laboured, 
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was her want of direct communication with the European Continental markets. 
This' ought to be specially borne in mind by the enterprising merchants of this 
country, especially those of Manchester. For the future the consumption of India 
cotton will not depend wholly on Manchester or other manufacturing cities of Great 
Britain. The impetus which the Suez Canal is destined to impart to the trade 
between India and the Continent has been already felt. India will, before long, cany 
on a direct and prosperous trade with Europe generally. 

Some of the French factories, and even those in Germany, were fitted many years 
since with machinery suited to the spinning of short-staple cotton of Indian growth, 
chiefly imported throngh England; and when the supply of American cotton fell off 
to so great an extent, the maoMnery of the factories in these countries has been, I am 
informed, generally adapted to that class of staple. Thus, Indian produce, which has 
also the merit of cheapness, finds favour abroad. In Russia, on the other hand, the 
machinery employed, it is said, necessitates the use of a superior cotton ; and thus, 
while the French shippers buy up Oomraottee and other cotton readily, the purchasers 
for Russia generally prefer that of Hiiigunghat, and the ' • 1 ' " Tv. .^r cotton, 
grown from American seed. At the numerous factori ■ s i, and in 

Korthem Germany, and also in the manufactories which have of late years sprung 
up around Vienna, and even in Italy and Spain, Indian cotton is well known, and not 
lightly esteemed. The overland trade — that is, cotton shipped by way of Egypt — 
between India and the Continent sliows, with the exception of a single year, a large 
inci*ease from the year 1865 to the middle of 1869. The following are the figures ; — 

1865 1,198 bales 

1866 .. 456 „ 

1867 17,456 „ 

1868 20,836 „ 

Six months of 1869 (30th June) 35,296 „ 


75,296 


Equally encouraging results are seen in the case of England. 


1865 .. .. .. 

1866 

1867 

1868 

Six months of 1869 (30th June) 

. . . . 43,536 hales 

.. .. 83,469 „ 

.. .. 98,850 „ 

.. .. 60,434 „ 

.. .. 102,815 „ 


388,604 „ 


That is to say, a ^and total both to England and the Continent of 463,900 bales, 
and that, too, in spite of almost prohibitive rates.* ’ 

We must now consider the effect of the American war upon, and the present 
position of the other cotton-gi-owing countries besides India and America, In the 
year 1860 there were imported into Britain from Brazil 46,000 bales, from Egypt 
129,000 bales, and from Turkey, West Indies, and “other som-ces,” 7000 bales, against 
422,000 bales from India, and 2,838,000 bales from America during that same year. 
In 1861, the produce in each of the fii’st-named countries, with the exception of Turkey 
and the countries grouped with her, fell off. In 1862 Bmzil took a considerable 
stride in advance, rising to 60,000 bales, and increasing rapidly ever since to 250,000 
bales in 1868, In the case of Egypt the increase has not been nearly so great as in 
the Bmzils; for while the imports into England from Brazil hare multiplied more 
than five times since 1860, that of Egypt has hardly doubled. The imports for 1868 
in this last instance reached 236,000 bales. In the case of Turkey, the West Indies, 
and other soui'ces, the returns have been very fluctuating, rising from 7000 to 151 000 
in 1865, and falling to 80,000 in 1868. The relative position maintained by all ’the 
r.-.it'.-. ■ - . uBtries with reference to England maybe best exhibited by per- 

. 3,286,000 bales of 400 lbs. each imported into Britain in 1868, 
America supplied 41 • 08 per cent. ; India, 41*69 per cent. ; the Brazils, 7 * 61 per cent. ; 

^ See p, 165 of Mr, Caraac's Report. 
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Egypt, 7*19 per cent.; Turkey, West Indies, and other sources 2*43 per cent. In 
other words, Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, &c., supplied between them considerably less than 
the half of the amount supplied by India alone. 

Haying thus arrived at the position which the cotton cultivation of India at 
present holds as regards production and the supply of that staple to other countries, 
I will now briefly express my opinion as to the manner in which its cultivation can 
be increased and its quality improved; and in so doing it is only right to say that I 
shall but repeat opinions which I expressed many years ago, in fact at the breaking 
out of the American war, when Lord Canning appointed a Special Commissioner 
(Mr. P. Saunders) to inquire into the subject. Since th't i-—- - aware, 

the Government appointed Mr. Bivett-Caniac Special » : < ■ i • ■ ■■ for the 

Central Provinces and Berar; and, if he will permit me to say it, our respected 
Chairman has devoted much of his time and energy to the development of cotton 
production in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere. Much, as I have previously 
stated, has been done, but much more could have been done, and much more is 
required to promote the object now under consideration; for, except in the Central 
Provinces, Berar, and Bombay, the authorities have given, comparatively speaking, 
little or no attention to the subject. You are aware that a Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce has lately been established — at least so it is reported, not ofScially, 
that I am aware of, and an Indian paper, the ‘Friend of India,' throws some doubt 
upon the statement ; I hope, however, that it is true — and it is in connection with 
this branch of the Government that I would suggest that a special service should be 
organized for the supervision and extension of model farms, seed-grounds, and the 

gene . ’ ! of cotton cultivation, which could, if necessary, be extended to 

the ' ■■ ■ ;reals and other Indian produce. The present Forest Depart- 

ments of India would to some extent serve as a model for the proposed service. It 
would, however, be well if those persons who qualify for the higher positions in this 

department were sent for a year or two to America, or other *■ ''' countries, 

to study the means employed there in the production of th ; ■ . 'i I.'- refers to 

those who qualify at home. In India, I have reason to believe, it would be easy 
to find many persons highly qualified to undertake the duties which will he required 
from those engaged in the proposed service, and in this opinion I include Europeans, 
Eurasians, and natives, who, to say the least, would be fitted for the subordinate 
branches of the department ; these, however, are mere details, and I will no longer 
trespass upon your time, but conclude by repeating the opinions I have expressed to 
those in authority many years since, that, to secure the desired effect, it will he 
necessary, fii'stly — To organize in India a competent department of control and in- 
struction for the development of agricultuinl products. In suggesting this I have 
not forgotten that a cotton department has existed for some time in the Berars and 
Central India, and that the authorities in Bombay have for some time exercised a 
supervision over the production of that staple grown in the Presidency. But this is 
not enough ; this supervision must be extended to every part of India, and a separate 
department in the Supreme Government is required to secure that object. Secondly — 
To promote the extension of railways and roads, so as to secure cheap and ready transit 
for cotton and other produce to the several markets and ports of shipment throughout 
India, and in every possible way to promote the extension of canals, the improvements 
of rivers, and other means of providing a water-supply for the purpose of irrigation, 
upon which the agricultural products of India so much depend. I again repeat my 
opinion that no time should be lost in organizing the proposed department, and in 
promoting the extensions of canals and railways. Money I know will be required for 
ibis, but that can easily be obtained in this country by loans under the guarantee of 
the. Indian Government, whenever offered to the public, and at even lower rates than 
those at which previous loans have been contracted. 

Since coming here I have been shown a letter addressed to an able journal (the 
‘Asiatic') by Mr. Watts, the Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, in which, 
referring to some opinions expressed in that journal in favour of establishing a special 
service for the supervision of cotton cultivation, he remarks that a special service with 
this object does already exist. Of this all here conversant with the subject are quite 
aware ; but, as I have previously said, this supervision is iu a great measure limited 
to Central India, the Berars, and, to some extent, to Bombay. But districts 
form only a portion of the cotton-growing countries of India, and it is for this reason 
that I argue, in the interests of that country and that of our great manufacturing 
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districts, that this special service should bo extended over all India, under the super- 
vision of a department especially organized, and ‘of the Supreme 

Government. No one doubts the ability or zeal of . ' ■ , vvlio are aheady 

engaged in the supervision of cotton cultivation, bu ■ I • ; . ■ mch supervision 

requires extension. Mr. Watts seems to prefer a ^ . . Cotton Supply 

Association have laid before the Duke of Argyll to that which I have now briefly 
suggested. This is, however, a matter for the decision of the Government. My solo 
object in promoting this discussion is to keep this iinp>ortaut subject before the Govern- 
ment and the public at home, so that it may not be forgotten, as many other questions 
aflecting the interests of India have been, and are lilcely to be again, unless the 
cotton interest and the peop>le of India themselves compel attention to the supply of 
cotton from India. 

Chaieman. — feel sure that the very able and carefully-prepared paper which 
Mr. l?itzwilliam has just read to you must have been listened to by you all with great 
interest. I am sorry to say that, since I came into the room, I have received a very 
urgent call which obliges me to go sooner than I expected, and therefore I shall ask 
your leave to vacate the chair ; perhaps, Mr. Prichard will be kind enough to take it 
when I vacate it. There are many gentlemen here present who, I feel sure, would be 
able, from their personal knowledge, to add a great deal to what Mr. Pitzwilliam has 
sketched out, and, in expressing my extreme regret that I am unable to hear the dis- 
cussion, which, I trust, will take place upon this paper, perhaps you will allow me to 
refer very briefly to a few of the points which, I think, Mr, Pitzwilliam has most 
clearly brought out, and on which I personally entirely agree with him. And, first of 
aU, I will refer to that truth which he has illustrated, I think, very clearly, that the 
question of the extension of cotton production is, above all, a question affecting the 
communications of the country, whether those communications be the main coimnuni- 
cation with India by sea, or the internal communications. If you trace to their source 
all the suggestions which have been made, and which have been proved to be practical, 
I think you will find that they resolve themselves, one after anotliej*, into an extension 
of the present means of communication. Now, of course, that is very evident when 
you come to talk of the cost of bringing youi* produce to market, but it may not be so 
evident in one or two other points. Let us take, for instance, the improvements in 
packing. This is a point wliioh every practical man knows is a point of very ginat 
' ’ . F"'- would it be affected by an improvement in the means of communi- 

« . ■ : " ! : ■ this way, that when tliose who produce the cotton and those who 

I ■ • . I ■ ■ can meet face to face, and discuss their business personally, half 

of the temptations to false and firaudulent packing will disappear. It is the same with 
agricultuTe— it is the same in all improvements in mechanical 
I . what is wanted above every tiling else is that those who are 
interested as merchants and brokers in the trade at our great ports of shipment should 
be able, occasionally, to see those who produce the cotton, and who have it to sell out 
of tbeir own fields. I trust that all those who are interested in this question will keep 
in view that, wiiatever you do to diminish the distance and to diminish the cost and 
the time required for intercom’se betw^een this country and the cotton cultivators in 
India, must, in a Imudred ways, impirove and extend’ the production of cotton itself. I 
see many gentlemen present who will be better able than I am to deal with tiie 
question whether we shall be lilcely to get cotton from those parts of the country from 
wMch we have hitherto had very little, for instance, from the immense fertile districts 
of Bengal. I trust that some gentlemen who know Bengal personally will address you 
on that subject, and I will only refer to one fact as showing that it is not only those 
provinces which are at present great cotton-producing provinces, to which we may 
look for a siipifly of cotton in future, but that we may expect a large supply from tliose 
provinces which hitherto have supplied very little. At the time to which I\Ir. Fitz- 
william has referred, when Lord Canning appointed the Cotton Commissioners (who 
were appointed, in fact, in each of the Presidencies), Mr, Walter Cassels, of Bombay, 
produced a volume of most valuable statistics and reports relating to the cotton trade 
of Western India ; and it is a very noteworthy fact that, taking immense pains 
at that tii^^j^ascertain all the countries which wore then — '*■ countries, 

ho left the whole of the Punjaub uncoloured in his map, ' ' ■ , it was a 

ebuntry which at that time produced no cotton for export ; ' , rse of the 

next four years the export of cotton from the Punjaub rose to the veiy high figure iiidi- 
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cated by tbe export of cotton from ICnrraclieo, for almost all tbe Ootton exported from 
liurracbee was Punjanb cotton, I do not know wbat tlie exact figure was. 

Mr. PiTZWiLLiAM. — 100,000 bales. 

Chairman. — ^T hat was no small quantity to come from one proTince which was, on 
the best authority, returned as a blank among cotfcon-pi’oducing provinces, and that 
exportation arose merely from the inducement offered by improved prices. 

Mr. Brings. — W hat was the date of the blank ? 

Chairman. — M r. Oassels’ report was, I think, at the commencement of the American 
war. This export took place merely in consequence of a higher price being offered, 
without any perceptible improvement in the means of communication, without any 
improvement in cultivation, and above all, be it remembered, without any agency, 
except the natural agency of the trader and the broker and the cultivator — ^it was 
entirely spontaneous. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam having seconded the motion that Mr. Prichard do take the chair, 
Mr. Prichard took the chair. 

Mr. J. O. B. Saunders. — agree so completely with the paper which Mr. 
Pitzwilliam lias read, that I have very little to add to it. I am a witness on the 
subject of cotton cultivation in Bengal, and as to the capability of the lower provinces 
of Bengal for growing cotton. When I was in India a short time back, a good many 
samples of the finest possible cotton were laid before me, but, at the same time, the 
cotton cultivation at present carried on is little better than experimental garden cuUi- 
vation, No doubt, in the Soonderhunds we have a large extent of land now almost 
waste, which would produce very excellent cotton, if we could find labour, and if we 
could counteract the unhealthiness of the climate ; for the difficulty we have in the 
Soonderhunds is the uuhealthiness of the locality. No doubt, if the forests were 
cleared, and the lauds either drained or protected from the inundations, it would be 
nearly as healthy a district as Calcutta, and you would he able to extend the cultiva- 
tion of cotton there to a very great extent. But both those points involve the finding 
of capital, and, perhaps, Government assistance would be required in protecting the 
lands from inundation, and preparing them for the capitalist to work on. 

Mr. Briggs. — ^Y/ hat is tlie population in the district to which you refer? 

Mr. Saunders. — ^N one whatever. A gentleman of the name of Morell has done 
something in the way of cultivation, but it has been by imported labour. The lands 
I am ' '‘."i ,11 waste. 

M". \ . t . L have listened with very great interest to my friend Mr. Pitz- 
william’s paper, but there are one or two points on which I rather differ from him. 
If I understood him rightly, in speaking of the crop of American cotton this year, he 
put it at 2,500,000 hales only, hut the receipts at the ports have already amounted to 
2,800,000, and Mr. Wright, a great authority on the subject, estimates that the crop, 
includi: ■ by American spinners, cannot be less than 3,250,000 

bales; ■■ of the coming crop in America are so brilliant at this 

moment, that it is already casting its shadow before on the Liverpool market, and 
prices ai-, J y ' r- . I think, therefore, Mr. Pitzwilliam has under- 
estimate- ■ ■ ■ ‘ \ ■ . \ca. I think, also, he has not quite done justice to 

Egypt as a: as I have been largely interested in that trade, 

I know ■ ■ . .. true tliat the number of bales is exactly as Mr. 

Eitzwilli . i years the size of the bale of Egyptian cotton has 

increased so much, that it is fully one-third laager than it was five years ago, and 
therefore the crop of cotton in Egypt has really increased very materially. But, 
however America and Egypt may increase their supply of cotton, there will always 
be a demand in Europe for as much East India cotton as the country can grow. And 
I heartily concur in what Mr. Eitzwilliam says as to the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in India to show by model farms what might he done by improved 
modes of cultivation, by the use of better mad '■ . ■ ■ ^ 1 by deep ploughing, or 

by irrigation ; to show the Indian ryot how to ! . I i ■ 00 lbs. of clean cotton 
to tho acre, as they do in America, instead of c ^ ^ , which is the produce 

in India. In this countiy science has enabled the farmer to get a very large increase 
in the yield of his farm ; why should not science do as great things for India ? There 
are many questions connected with cotton cultivation in India which Jh g^stahlish- 
ment of model farms would enable us to solve. For instance, it is saaothat deep 
ploughing would have a goed effect. The natives will tell you in many places, that 
if you turn up tho soil too deeply, you enable the burning sun to destroy tho ferti- 
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lizing qualities of the land. Then, many people say irrigation is very necessary, —the > 
ryot will tell yon his plant differs from that of the Southern States of America, and 
that after a good monsoon the Indian plant requires no farther water. These are points 
that can only he settled by experiments on a model farm, for it is impossible to expect 
the ryot to risk his means of subsistence by trying such experiments for himself. We 
want* improved means of communication, not only railways, but roads. Look at the 
beautiful cotton field of the Southern Mahratta country, where there are hardly any 
roads at all. Look at Guzerat, where there are only fair-weather roads; and in other 
parts of the country roads are very much wanted. But, besides making roads and ' 
railways, we require to teach the native to get a better yield out of his land; and then 
if we make roads and railways to help the producer to bring his produce to market, 
India will go on increasing her production of cotton. It is marvellous what cotton 
has done for India, When I first knew India, nothing could be worse than the posi- 
tion of the ryot of Western India : he was under the iron tyranny of the middle-man 
and the money-lender — he was in a state of abject poverty. Now he is a comparatively 
prosperous and comfortable man. Cotton has done that for him ; and I really think 
the cotton ti'ade has done more for India in the last ten years tlian any legislation has 
.’V - - been done by our Government for the development of India 

■ . ■ ■ from the hands of our apathetic rulers by tho irr.y-:.Tf-u"-iiy. I 

might almost say, of Lancashire. Lancashire has been accused of '..s’ mi-i all 
the rest of it, in this matter; but people forget that, whereas it is mere pastime for us 
to talk about cotton supply, to the spinner and manufacturer at Manchester it is a 
question of life and death. He is terribly in earnest in the matter. A supply of cotton 
means bread for himself and his children. And I think, also, Manchester has realized 
more fully, perhaps, than other parts of England have done, the truth, that in trade 
you cannot do good to yourself without doing good to others at the same time. Trade, 
like mercy, “is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” I 
thiTilr that point has been overlooked very much, and Lancashire has been accused of 
selfishness in the matter, when really she has been doing both England and India 
very good service. 

Mr. Hyde Olabke.— Mr. Eitzwilliam has opened to us a subject of the most vital 
interest to India. It has been our misfortune too often in the consideration of this 
subject that we have had one special portion of the measures necessary to be taken in 
dealing with the matter in question placed before us, while others have been com- 
pletely neglected. On this occasion, however, we have had the subject brought before 
us, completely and impartially, by one who has had practical experience in time past 
in the United States, in Turkey, and in India. He has oj • ■ " ‘ ■ i. ■ j - , i‘ *■ ' -'y il. ■, 
relations between commercial action and the action of the < i . ■ ‘ s, , 

unfortunately, too often had the two put in antagonism to one another. It has 
been said that commercial action alone should be called on In this matter, that the 
Government has nothing to do with it ; while, on the other hand, it has been urged 
that the Government should be called upon to do wbat is required. It is natural that, 
to a certain extent, I should look upon this matter myself from a comparative point of 
view, because, antecedently to the American cotton famine, and subsequently, I was 
engaged in Turkey, under the Government of that country, in carrying out there some 
of the same measures which you have carried out in India ; and the experience afforded 
by that country is applicable to India, for it was by means of the Manchester Cotton 
Association that the Government of Turkey, like the Govermnent of India, was in- 
duced to act in this matter of tbe cultivation of cotton, and it will be found that the 
experience of the two countries has been the same ; wherever they carried out those 
measures which were recommeiided to them by the Cotton Supply Association, there 
they succeeded; wherever they neglected them or delayed them, they are suffering 

from ' ■■■ V 'heir neglect. One fact whic' — I;. ; ^ed me, 

and-., 1 ‘ : I ■' . I was able to urge upon the • ■ ■ --.isthat 

which has been pointed out by Mr. Eitzwilliam, and also by Sir Bartle Erere and' Mr. 
Cassels, that the large price paid for cotton has, in all cases, gone into the hands of 
the cultivator, and it has emancipated him from the local usurer. If nothing else but 
that had been done, it was a great boon conferred upon the agricultural populations 
of cotton-j^jftj^ng countries, and it was likewise a great boon conferred on the Govern- 
ments of all those countries in the increase of their revenues ; and I cannot but regard 
it as a most unfortunate cii'cumstance that the Goveinment of Turkey, which has had 
a great disposition to apply these measures, and the Government of India, which has 
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been backward in exhibiting such a disposition, have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered to endow their respective countries with this great branch of 
industry. Mr. Oassels tells us that already the coming American crop is casting its 
shadow before in Liverpool by causing diminished piices. What is the result of that]? 
That a less sum must be available for the encouragement of cotton cultivation. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that the Government of India should not wait at 
all, that it should put its shoulder to the wheel, and that while we have high prices, 
which perhaps may not last for ever, every measure should be taken to advance this 
important cultivation. There is one subsidiary point with regard to the effect of high 
prices for cotton, which results from facts which have been laid before us by several 
speakers, though it has not been put before us in a distinct form, and that is that high 
prices enable new ground to be broken up for cotton, and they enable that class of soil 
to be broken up which would not be available for the ordinary purposes of agriculture 
in such countries, because, as we all know, the common crops are very loosely sown ; 
they bring a very small return, and they do not pay for breaking up forest ground, 
jungle land, or other ground which ret^uires a very great expenditure to be put into it. 
I know myself, in some of the poor parts of Turkey, as much as 151. an acre has been 
paid for clearing heavy land for cotton growth, and I have reason to believe that there 
are many parts of India where at least lOL an acre has been paid, and I have heard 
even of 15/. having been paid. Look at that important fact ; and that bears parti- 
cularly upon the question of the displacement of crops. It is said that if we push 
cotton growing too miicli, we displace other crops — we displace food crops. It is true 
that in Egypt it has happened that the extension of cotton cultivation has operated in 
the direction of displacing food crops ,* but we have one means of providing for this 
question of,displacement of food crops, and that is by bringing new land into cultiva- 
tion, and there is nothing so well calculated to produce that result as the extension of 
cotton cultivation. Cotton cultivation will, in some cases, cause land to be broken up 
for cotton which would not be used for other crops. At the same time it provides funds 
for the cultivation of lighter lands, which could he made available for food crops ; but 
it likewise does this. As cotton cultivation particularly stimulates Ir.tclligoncr: ;'r-fl 
improvements in agriculture, it has the effect, as has been seen in some (/I’ rndia 
and in other parts of the worlrl. i;]QO(ies of culture. It may well be 

doubted whether the mode of i ! . is a perfect and economical opera- 
tion. With regard to the man ■ . ■■ from various causes in many parts 

of India. If, therefore, under the pressure of higli prices for cotton, we can, by im- 
provements in agriculture, increase the quantity of food crops from the same land, we 
shall hear no more of the question of displacement. All these points bring us to the 
question of the duty of the Government to give that assistance which a Government 
alone can give. It is the Government alone that can provide those permanent mea- 
sures which are necessary to promote cultivation, — it is only by the organization 
which exists in the hands of the Government alone that what is required can he 
done. How can an individual cultivator construct a road or a railway in his neigh- 
bourhood ; how can he open a distant port ; or how is it possible for him to bring the 
water of some far-off river to irrigate Iris land? It is the Government alone, who can 
do all these tilings, and unless Government co-operation be applied for such purposes, 
neither the merchant who furnishes the money on the one hand, nor the cultivator 
who produces the cotton, can effectually do his part of the operation. As Mr. Fitz- 
william said, if the question is faiily considered, it is not a question of where ai’e the 
means to come from. A great part of the means would be found in this country from 
the merchants, and another large portion of the means would be found in India itself 
from a greatly enriched population. In India, as in some other countries, the misfor- 
tune has been that questions like this are made subordinate to questions on finance. 
Finance is put forward as if it were the most important matter, instead of the progress 
of the country (on which the development of finance depends) being first looked at. 
In these matters we are putting the cart before the horse, but the misfortune is that 
we have no horse in the case. 

Mr. Bkiggs. — W e have no cart either. 

Mr, Hydb Glaiu5:e. — We have the cart blocking up the roads, and we have no 
horse. We have a Minister of Finance to look after the expenditm-e money, 

but we have no Minister and no Department for the development of the resources of 
India ; we have no Minister of Agriculture and no special Department such as that 
which Mr. Fitzwilliam has sketched out for us; we have no one to look after the 
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means of production, and we allow those whose simple duty it is to collect taxes to 
interfere with aud impede our progress. 

Mr. W. Taylbk. — feel myself totally incompetent to discuss, or offer any per- 
tinent observations upon the statistical details with which Mr. Fitzwilliam has 
favoured us in his very interesting and valuable paper. I also feel l am not qualiiiod 
to form an opinion on the question whether America and Egypt are likely to enter 
into a very damaging competition with India; but there is one subject connected with 
this discussion which I approach with much greater confidence and with a certain 
feeling " I'*' ippg subject to which I refer is the absolute necessity 

of the ■ - ■ ■ ' • system of agricultural superintendenco on the part of tbo 

Government affecting every part of India, I say self-gratification, because twelve 
years ago it was a scheme I myself submitted and brought partially into operation 
when I was in charge of one of the most important and wealthy of the districts of 
India, That scheme fell to the ground at the time ; but it remains upon record, and 
it will be found to contain the embryo of all that Mr. Eitzwilliam has now suggested. 
With regard to cotton, I look ui^on the little cotton-tree of India as tbo germ of the 
future welfare and prosperity of India. I have great faith in that small shrub, because 
cotton is wanted by the whole world; and the fact tliat cultivation is now being 
extended, whether in America or in Egypt, is accompanied by the fact that all the 
countries of the world are requiring cotton. I believe, therefore, that as the cultivation 
increases the requirements will increase, and I look forward simply to that rivalry on 
the part of other countries as an incitement and impulse to the Government of India 
to encourage and extend tire cultivation of cotton in that countiy. With regard to 
the question of the political expedie ■. : T) • ,? l-nent of Agriculture, 

it seems to depend simply upon th:' • ■ * . "''i .. l will not call them 

obstructives, hut I might call them .■■■■• , >ecause the native of 

India, with his little bullock, by scratching the surface of the light alluvial soil and 
by leaving the seed just as it is cast from his hand, can by the bounty of Providence 
reap a very fair and remunerative crop, that on that account all the improvements of 
Western science will be thrown away upon a country like India, I do not believe tliat 
any more pernicious fallacy has ever been spread abroad to retard and obstruct the 
agricultural progress of a country like India. Now that we have passed what may be 
called the spasmodic period of Indian history, now that wars are passed, and political 
embarrassments aud mutinies are no longer heard of, there is no question that the great 

object of the Government of India should be the * 1 * r - the material 

resources of India, (Hear, hear.) We have in \ j . : . idoubtedly a 

great moral duty to perform, namely, to educate tlv:; r-: 0 T>b;: ; b;it T leave that out of 
the question for the present. When we look, as rn-.-n oV and as financial 

administrators of India are bonnd to look, to the paying capabilities of India, tbere 
can be no question whatever that it is to the complete development of the illimitable 
resources of that great country that we are to look tor the future, welfare and elevation 
of India, because, as has been truly said, trade does not benefit merely the trader ; it 
is in the wake of trade and commerce that the greatness and exaltation of nations has 
over followed. We have now, we may say, exhausted our political or administrative 
efibrts, such as they have been. Poor enough they have been — but they have had 
this effect, that they have brought England and India into communication, how 
intimate it is not necessary for me to say ; I need only refer to a party which took 
place the other day, in which high principalities and powers communicated with each 
other in the course of five minutes. We have before us a great country, out of wliich 
we have squeezed a great deal, and out of which we can squeeze nothing more, unless 
we ourselves assist that operation by the application of onr science and civilization and 

progress. But in attempting to apply those benefit.?^ l :r ' . which are 

the product of Western civilization, to India, we are ■■ ■ . , ■ : difficulties 

and we have to encounter great differences of opinion. At this moment I know 
many men of great experience in India, and great practical ability, who will tell you 
that the ryot is a better farmer than the highest farm i- T - ' •' -I. ■■ it to intro- 
duce the appliances of Western civilization into Ii ■ :oy and to 

injure instead of to benefit. Who can tell us where ; ‘ ‘ ' '■ Who can 

tell us or shallow ploughing is the right . ^ ' i-is how to 

watch the variations of the seasons ? Who can tell us what system of farming can be 
most beneficially applied to the land in various parts of India? It is only by the’ 
establishment of a general organization under the patronage and support of the Govern- 
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fV.r r~'istaiice of the most competent men of the' day, both natives 
■ . ' .■ ■ questions can be solved. That upon the solution of these 

. ■ .fcure of India, I think no man can possibly doubt. We are in 

■ . opium is failing us, public works are riding rough-shod over 

our heads, and yet the future of India depends upon more railways, more canals, and 
more roads. How are those to be supplied, and where are the finances to meet them ? 
It is only by the development of every inch of the soil of India that money can be 
found for the purpose. If that is the case, I know of no subject so important, so 
intimately connected with the immediate benefit of India, as this particular suggestion 
now thrown out by Mr. IFitzwilliam, and no one object to which a Society like the 
East India Association can so beneficially devote themselves as to moot in every 
l^ossible way this particular proposition, to bring it before the authorities, to discuss 
it, to show its advantages, to invite opinions on it, and, if possible, to accomplish that 
which when it is accomplished will be the beginning of a bright and glorious future to 
the great;country which God has committed to us. 

Mr. Spengeu Price. — It is the old story to-day, as it is whenever we discuss Indian 
subjects, whenever we discuss thQ great wants that exist in connection with India, 
with regard to the development not only of public works, but of great industries like 
this cotton industiy — ^the old story, that the Government is at fault, that it is not 
giving that assistance which we think is needed. It is now nearly twelve months 
since I was present at a meeting in this room when we had a discussion on this very 
subject, and amongst the speakers were one or tv may say, were 

peculiarly qualified to give practical information . . ■ . ' ^ . I remember Sir 

Thomas Bazley bruiging with him, under a glass cover, a samiile of cotton which ho 
had grown in Manchester. Some people were very much astonished when they heard 
that cotton could be grown in Manchester, and he was almost tormented for the rest 
of the evening, after he had concluded his sj ^ ^ere anxious to 

know how cotton could be cultivated in ‘‘'I ■ ' ■ . 'I , conclusion which Sir 

Thomas Bazley drew from the practicability of growing cotton in Manchester was that 
it was not, after all, so much a matter of the increase of the acreage of cotton culti- 
vation in India, for that was the question in dispute. There were gentlemen present 
from India who stated, from their own practical experience of the country, that cotton 
cultivation could not be greatly extended. I believe the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester scarcely goes so far as to say that — their secretary, whom they sent to 
India, has returned, and no doubt he has given them very intelligent ideas as to the 
extent to which we may increase the cultivation of cotton in India — but on this occa- 
sion Sir Thomas Bazley said he would be quite content if the quality of the cotton 
was improved ; and, from his Manchester sample and from statistics of cotton cultiva- 
tion in other parts of the world, he maintained that the staple could be materially 
improved in India, and that if it did not rival Sea Island cotton, the finest cotton of 
the Western world, at any jate it might be brought up to such a standard that it 
would quite place Manchester and all our manufacturing interests in this country at 
their ease, and give them no more anxiety even if the Horthem and the Southern 
States were to go to war again next year. I think, with regard to the suj^ply of cotton 
from America, it is a question entirely of labour; and,ijf-i]i*;;: i*-- tiow increasing, 

it shows that with their indomitable energy and perfieven.-.i( (-, iivi: I'liwrh-vs have over- 
come, or are proceeding to overcome, the labour difficulty which ai’ose after the 
abolition of slave labour. It was stated, not many months ago, that there would bo 
no more cotton from the Southern States of America unless they got Asiatics to grow 
it ; and very elaborate plans were set on foot for the purpose of importing Chinamen 
by way of San Erancisco into the cotton fields of the Southern States ; but it has only, 
1 believe, been tried to a very small extent. Chinamen, when once you get them in 
the right groove, are very gregarious, and no doubt you would get a great deal of work 
out of them ; but they are. hard to get in motion, and so far the experiment has 
certainly not been attended with success. I think the practical point which this 
valuable paper of Mr. Eitzwilliam seems to elicit is that wliich Mr. Tayler has just 
now referred to. If we can attain to the proper point in the improvement of the 
Indian staple, we have it upon the highest testimony that we need have no fear as 
regards the supply of cotton for our looms. Sir Bartle Frere mention^jJ4|jfr.enormous 
development in the supply of cotton in the Punjaub, 100,000 bales being exported from 
a country which a few years before had been returned in Mr. Oassels’ maj) as a blank. 
I do not know whether we are to assume these 100,000 bales were produced under the 
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pressure of war prices ; if so, we cannot safely rely upon that instance as an indication 
of production upon an extended area under ordinary circumstances. But if you 
improve the cultivation you wiU extend the production, and how can we improve the 
cultivation better than by having a Department of Agriculture, or some organization 
for the purpose of systematically showing the natives how they can improve the cotton. 
I think not more than a year ago we had to be content with two Cotton Commissioners 
and four gardeners. I believe one or two more gardeners have gone out lately ; but it 
is ridiculous to go to work in this sort of cheese-paring fashion, seeing, as is agreed on 
all sides, that such enoi-mous results are depending upon our operations. The Govern- 
ment, at no great cost, might send out fifty or even a hundred gardeners and treble or 
quadruple the number of Cotton Commissioners. I gathered from Mr. Cassels that he 
thought Mr. Fitzwilliam's paper did not do sufficient justice to the growth of Egyptian 
cotton : but I think, in the figures given by Mr. Oarnac, in which he brings forward 
Egyptian cotton very prominently, he says he has not taken the number of bales of 
Egyptian cotton of the large size, but that he has in his calculations taken the aggre- 
gate amount and divided it into bales of the Indian size. 

Mr. A. Cassels.— *I may mention that I have seen a great deal of Indian cotton 
grown from exotic seed ; but the finest cotton I have seen grown in India was grown 
&om Egyptian seed. 

Mr, William Maitlai^d. — ^I can do very little more than re-echo what has been 
said by the gentlemen who have gone before me. I think the establishment of an 
Agricultural Depai’tment would be a very great benefit indeed to the country. As 
has been very truly said, though we should like to see farmers in India trying experi- 
ments, we can hardly expect them to do so. Though their circumstances have much 
improved from what they were, yet they are not in a position to undertake the cost and 
risk of experiments for the benefit of others, though they would be at the same time 
benefiting themselves. But what I should like to urge upon this Association would 
be to press upon the Government to taire this measure, and to take it promptly ; ‘‘ he 
who gives quickly, gives twice/^ It is hardly necessary for me to confirm what Mr. 
Cassels has said as to the general feeling and belief in England now, particularly in 
Liverpool and Manchester, on the subject of the American crop. There is very little 
doubt that in spite of the immense distress that was experienced in the Southern 
States of America in consequence of the war, with that wonderful energy which we 
know is possessed by our American cousins, they have to a great extent retrieved, and 
are daily retrieving their losses. We even hear that some of the Southern States are 
beginning to talk of such things as paying interest upon their bonds. We know that 
a very large export of railway ii'on is going on to America to re-establish their com- 
munications. In fact, it is, I am told, vey rr" '' 1. .-.nd I believe correctly, 

that the American crop, which was last ; . . ■ . is next year likely to 

be increased still more. I have not much fear of there being a small demand for 
Indian cotton, in spite of the large American crop, when I look at the great increase 
in the demand for cotton, not only in England, but in various parts of Europe, more 
particularly since the Suez Canal has been opened. We know that a number of 
vessels are now leaving Bombay with cotton for Trieste and other places in the 
Mediterranean. We know that the American war gave an immense opening to India, 
wliich has been availed of to a considerable extent, though not to anything like the 
extent it might have been. But when we compai'e the position of India with the posi- 
tion of America, what do we see ? We see in America a most energetic and indomitable 
race. We see any amount of capital. We see rivers, and railways, and fii’st-rate means 
of communication. They are nearer to us than India is, though India is much nearer 
to us since the opening of the Suez Canal than it was. In short, they have many 
advantages in their favour. I remember when I fii’st went to India the trifling export 
of cotton which there used to he from India, and we know how much that has increased, 
and how much more it may be increased. But if the Government ai’e to help in the 
establishment of a Department of Agriculture, the sooner they do it the better. 

Mr. Eowland Hamilton. — have very little indeed to say in addition to what 
has already fallen fiom speakers who have gone before me. In regard to the supply 
of cotton, I must say I am rather inclined to a^ee with Mr. Cassels in thinking 
that Indi%8sp^have to undergo a severe competition with the United States, The 
skill and indomitable perseverance of our American cousins will result in producing 
a large crop of cotton, and though we may not expect to see the old prices of twenty 
years ^go, stiU we shall have to contend on much more rigorous terms than we have 
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for the last six or seven years with the States. But, seeing what we have to look 
forward to, it behoves us to set our house in order, and to prepare ourselves for the 
competition which it was one great object of railways to render possible. We should 
endeavour to improve and cheapen our means of production by every means in our 
power. There is no doubt that the help of the Government is more required in a 
country like India than it is in a country lilre our own ; and I cannot but think that 
the misapplication of the commonest truths of political economy, the misuse of such 
terms as^ ‘‘Supply and Demand,” and “interfering with private enterprise,” and 
“ competition,” have done a great deal of mischief, in causing a total misassociation 
of ideas as regards industry in India. The help that the Government can give is as 
much in the nature of favouring the organization of private companies as any direct 
aid in providing funds. There seems to be a mistaken idea that the great principle 
of free competition Is violated if any organization of labour is carried out by the 
sanction and aid of Government. In order to show how the organization of public 
companies is required to meet the great difficulties we have ■' • ' ' ; ,*■ ’ India, 

let me refer to a single practical case, the reclamation of tl ■ ^ ' . i-, lisfcrict 

which I have known for a long time. I ’was there in 1856, fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, and my impression was this— no doubt there was an immense quantity of land 
there that could be most profitably cultivated, but I felt that my individual 10,000?. 
or 20,000?,, if I had had the money to take away from business and devote to the 
reclamation of that land, would have been a mere drop in the ocean, and would have 
been altogether lost and sunk in so immense a field. What we wanted was not 
merely a large but a well-organized company, and I think the Government should 
not be so timid as it has been in encouraging uudertaldngs of this kind. It should 
have provided, among other things, means for securing the health of the labourers 
employed, which is one of the great difficulties to he dealt with. We have only to go 
from the Soonderbnnds to Burmah to see what precautions are taken tkere. The 
houses there are built on high piles. Any medical man will tell you the height above 
the ground at which the influence of the malaria is not felt. If certain qualified 
persons had the power to make by-laws to regulate the sanitary condition of the 
labourers, and if the men were only permitted to sleep in healthy places, and were 
required to obey certain sanitary laws, the great difficulty of reclaiming a tract of 
land like the Soonderbnnds would be reduced very much, and the great objection 
attaching to the carrying out of such works, viz. the risk to human life, would be very 
materially lessened. With regard to model farms, the mistake seems to have been 
that the Government have taken up such matters in a dilettante way simply, but if 
the Government enters upon the establishment of model farms in a thorough-going 
spirit, they cannot but have a great effect in developing production in India. The 
whole result of the experiments carried on in such faims would be open to every 
cultivator, and everyone who desired to enter into similar undertakings. If a man 
has a successful undertaking, or malces a successful experiment as a private individual, 
he naturally, and fairly Ifeiougli, looks to working the thing for his own profit rather 
than sharing it with the whole world. The object of a Government farm, on the 
other hand, carried on at the public expense and for the public benefit, would be to 
disseminate really practical information as much as possible, and reduce the cost of 
production for the general advantage of trade and consumer. There is one subject in 
connection with the trade in cotton which is very much misunderstood in England, 
and that is, the desire of the people in India for a contract law. It has been very often 
said that we desire to invent a new crime — that we want to make the non-execution 
of a civil contract a subject of criminal legislation. I do not believe anything of the 
kind was ever thought of by any influential man in India at alL Whe-t is required 
is just exactly what we see every day in England, where if a man who receives money 
for one object wilfully applies it to another object which renders it impossible for him 
to fulfil his contract, he is held criminally guilty of a breach of trust. ^ What we want 
is simply that the ordinary principles of the common law, as adimnistered by eveiy 
Government in the world, should be brought to bear on the question of cotton. The 
objection has often been made, Where is the necessity for these measures in the case of 
cotton in particular? The answer seems to me very plain, simply because cotton is a 
large interest, in which a large body of persons are concerned, and because, as a matter 
of fact, dis’ ample opportunities of committing fraiai^i^iAs in the 

case of am j in this country, if it receives and^ sends out a certain 

quantity of ■ ■ ■■ ■ .. ,r a post-offico, not because the individuals of that district 
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have more right to letters than any people in any other part of the world, but because 
tlie aggregate of the interests in the place is so large that they have a clahn upon the 
Government to give them a post-ofaoe. The only thing required in the way of pre- 
venting frauds would be simply the careful administration of suitable police regula- 
tions, not to make new crimes, tut to enforce the commonest principles of the common 

Mr. Badabhai ISTaoboji. — I n considering this question, it seems to me that we 
must fairly look the difSeulty in the face, that America expects to export a very large 
crop of cotton. Mr, Gassels has anticipated me in some figures which I intended 
to mention. In the last report, which I have from Mr. Wright, hopes are entertained 
that the Americans will produce a crop of at least five millions per annum, in the 
course of five years. The report says, We fully believe in the successful working 
of these men'" (that is, the Chinamen), ‘^and that it will not be long before farther 
importations will give us the needful help to raise 5,000,000 bales per annum, which 
we confidently look for in five years or less.” Whether these expectations will be 
realized or not, we must be prepared for the realization of them, and all the encourag- 
ing circumstances that are pointed out very properly by Mr. Fitzwilliam and by others 
will go for nothing if we are not prepared to meet that competition, and if we do 
not adopt the necessary means to compete on simple trade terms. With regard to a 
Department of Agriculture, the great object which that department would serve would 
be to answer such questions as Mr. Tayler put, Where ought we to have large irriga- 
tion works, so that those parts of India capable of producing good and cheap cotton 
might be turned to account ? ‘ Such a department would be for the purpose of inquiry. 
If the Government has confidence in the necessity of such works, and in the ultimate 
result of such works, they must not, as Mr. Hamilton says, go to work in the dilettante 
way in which they nave been working, but they must at once set on foot a proper 
establishment, whose functions it would be to say to the Government — Here are 
certain spots where irrigation will do, and where it will return large crops, and where 
cotton can be grown ''''''' '■ D tbis is taken in hand in a proper and bold 
spirit, the Governmei ■ ■ ‘in the work and in the benefits to result 

from it, there is no re • : ■ ' . India, with the great advantage it now has 

in having the Suez Canal opened, should not be able to compete, to a very great 
extent, with America. The great requirement is correct information, and for the 
isseminating of that correct information we must have a proper establishment. That 
having been done, let Government or let private enterprise come in and import into 
India more capital, and more science and European enterprise, and so develop the 
resources of the country, which cannot be fully developed without a full application 
of -flie of the present centmy. 

Mr. ■ ■■. I ;. i very glad that the paper which I have read has done 

exactly what I hoped for, and what was one of my chief objects in writing it. It 
has elicited the opinions of men several of whom have h^ equal experience with 
myself in all these questions connected with cotton cultivation; and it is from that 
expression of opinion that I hope to influence the Government, and others, to take 
the best measures for producing an extension of cotton cultivation in India. As 
regards my estimate of the probable future supply of cotton from America, I may 
state that I have, in a great measure, depended on the statistical returns furnished 
me by gentlemen whom I thouglit well competent to give information ui)on tlie sub- 
ject, and I think more to be depended upon than the estimates of Kew York brokers, 
or even those occasionally put forward in Liverpool. Depending, therefore, upoji 
the estimates which I have adopted, and upon letters which I occasionally reomve 
from friends resident in America, I still hold very much to my opinion that it will 
be a long time before the largo production in America that has been anticipated is 
realized, and, as I have before stated, simply because slave labour is no longer avail- 
able, and white labour is attracted to other States, where it can he turned to greater 
profit. I think it very probable that if a sufacient number of Chinese could be settled 
in that country, they would he suitable for the work. Some years ago I myself 
suggested to the Government of India the introduction of Chinese labourers into India 
for the cultivation of tea and cotton. But all will depend on the class introduced 
r r and not, as has been the case in the West Indies and 
•A;. :-ji ■ ■ ■ , ■ ; ■ ■ classes who know little, if anything, of agriculture, or 

even ordinary faiming. Some were infroduced into Bombay ; hut, from the class of 
people introduced, the experiment did not, I believe, succeed. However, speaking 
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personally, and in the interest of many of my friends in that country, I shall be very 
glad to find such an increased cultivation in America as is anticipated, though I 
very much doubt if it can be accomplished in the time anticipated by Mr. Oassels 
and other gentlemen. Beyond this, as I have before stated, I believe that if the pro- 
duction of America is increased dining the next few years, that the consumption in 
that country y -'--r-'-.: ■; '■ -poses will also he increased. But even admitting 
an increased i \ \ ' \ I do not believe that it will at all obstruct the 

growth of that staple, or in any way prevent India from competing successfully in 
the supply of the European markets. All will, however, depend upon the course 
adopted by the Government in the promotion of cotton cultivation. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was j^assed to Mr. Eitzwilliam 
for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Oassels a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Bartle Frere and 
to Mr. Prichard for taking the chair. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Society of Arts for allowing the Asso- 
ciation the use of the room. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1870. . 

SIR CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M,P., in thk Chair. 

Major Evans Bell read the following Paper : — 

Is India a Gonqusred Country f and If so, What then ? 

No term of political science has been involved in so much ambiguity, and has led 
to so much confusion of ideas, as that of “ conquest.” Popular works are full of the 
error; oui’ standard treatises on jurisprudence and history, from Montesquieu to 
Hallam, abound in its correction. Even the Bevolution of 1688 has been stigmatized 
as the Dutch conquest of England. But nowhere has this term been so misapplied 
and perverted as in the history and politics of India. 

If our Indian administrators, and our writers and speakers on Indian politics at 
home — even those who have taken part in the proceedings of this Association — were 
to be asked by what title or tenure they conceive the British Government to hold its 
immediate possessions in India, and by wliat law its Imperial supremacy ought to be 
regulated, I fear that some of them would still appeal, in language worthy of the 
middle ages, to the law of might — to the right of conquest. 

“The law of force itself,” says John Stuart Mill in his latest work, “has always 
seemed the most natural of all grounds for the exercise of authority. Conquering 
races hold it to be Nature’s own dictate that the conquered should obey the con- 
querors, or, as they euphoniously paraphrase it, that the feebler and more iinwarlikc 
races should submit to the braver and manlier.” 

I need scarcely say that these vague and vainglorious notions meet with no coun- 
tenance or support from Mr. Mill. They were never derived from international law, 
even in its most primitive stage, and would be utterly rejected by the leading 
authf • ‘ No doubt the first ideas of law, when the earliest 
burnt ■ ■ : ■■■'■. . ■ 1 ■■■ ■ . the association of several families, or the growth 

of a ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ on the superior force and prowess of the person 

who ' i- \ ' ^ ■ i ■ ■ position of prince or chieftain. One great jurist, 

Mr. H. S. Maine, explains in the commencement of his ‘Ancient Law’ that in the 
infancy of the race there was no legislation, and consequently no law, as we now un- 
derstand the term. The king was the judge, not the author of law. The king’s 
decrees are “single or mere commands,” not “laws,” — ^ simply adjudications on 
insulated states of fact, and do not necessarily follow each other in any orderly 
sequence. 

The rule offeree, the idea that might is right, connected with a cf^^faith that 
Providence will always strengthen the just man’s arm, pervaded air the precincts 
of law during many ages of the historical era, lingering in some old form or formula 
long after it had been eliminated both in principle and practice. Some of those now 

Q 2 
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preeeni inay Lave been Hving, tbougb few may be able to remember, when the wager 
of battle, abolished by Act of Parliament in 1819, was still by the law of England 
the last appeal of a man accused of murder. Tlie element of pure force apart from 
deliberation and conviction,— the notion of might being right,— has disappeared 
entirely from the domain of municipal law. It has disappeared more and more, though 
not entirely, from the home and foreign politics of all European nations, and has been 
constantly more and more disavowed, since the dawn of the Protestant Reformation, 
as the sister sciences of international law and moral philosophy have been cultivated 
and perfected. We no longer, for example, attempt to enforce uniformity of opinion, 
or to its expression, however extreme, in matters of religion or government. The 
independence and equal standing of small and weak States in their intercourse with 
the most powerful is unreservedly acknowledged. If the rights of the weak are some- 
times infringed by the strong; if the wager of battle is still maintained as the last 
appeal of nations, the ulUnm ratio regum, it is only because our jurists and diplomatists, 
though suhtantially agreed as to their code of law, have not yet devised a tribunal or 
a system of procedure ; above all, have not yet provided for that irresistible combina- 
tion of power by which the decrees of such a tribunal could be enforced. In India, 
where the problem may, I trust, be solved as an example and a lesson to the West, we 
have the superior force of the Empire duly organized under a paramount head, duly 
respected by the minor States and the general community, but we have neither a 
constituted tribunal nor a recognized law. 

The Indian Eoreign Office, and the political agents in immediate subordination 
to that department, are not guided and controlled by any code founded upon inter- 
national law, or based upon any intelligible principles. The political practice of the 
Imperial Government of India — using the word “political” in the Anglo-Indian 
sense — is in that primitive stage described by Mr. Maine in the passage from his 
* Ancient Law,’ which I have already quoted. Its decrees s,'- “ ' /'■ ■ s om- 

mands,” not laws, nor presupposing the existence of law — *' ■ ; ; ' . . on 

insulated states of fact,” “not necessarily following each other in any orderly sequence.” 
Instead of political ethics we have political casuistry. 

It is easy to account for a phenomenon which would otherwise appear very extra- 
ordinary, when we consider that the able and honomnhle men who, as Yiceroys, as 
Members of Council, and as Foreign Secretaries, conducted the relations of the para- 
mount power with the allied and protected States of the Indian Empire down to the 
year 1854, were, without any exception of which I am aware, mere amateurs in 
the law of nations. They were aniatems in every sense of the word ; they had not 
been trained in that or any other department of jurisprudence, and they were not 
instructed to guide themselves by any judicial principles ; so that if they did refer, 
as they sometimes do, to the maxims of, international law, or employ some of its 
phraseology, they did so because they liked it for that occasion, not because they felt 
themselves l30und by it on all occasions, not because it governed their judgment, but 
because it seemed to fortify their foregone conclusions. 

Until the year 1854, when the Government of India Act of 1853 came into opera- 
tion, the Legal Member of the Supreme Council took part in legislation only, and had 
no voice or vote in executive proceedings or foreign affairs. In the very first political 
case of any consequence — the proposed annexation of Oudh — that came before the 
Supreme Council as constituted under the Act of 1853, the judicial tone of the Legal 
Member, now for the first time admitted to take part in these deliberations, offers a 
remarkable contrast to the arbitrary and peremptory style of his colleagues. Their 
recommendations were based on an extreme solicitude for the people of Oudh-, and on 
the assumption— very erroneous, as we now know, and as they might have known 
then — that the disorderly condition of an unreformed native State was “ hopeless ” 
and “ incorrigible.” These words recur very frequently throughout the consultative 
minutes, and are illustrated by a reference to the Nizam’s dominions, which the 
Governor-General declares to have been “for many years past in a state of internal 
disorder and misrule second only to those which prevail within the territories of the 
King of Oudh.” Since that portentous declaration of ’ ''■■■■ ' ■■■ ""is recorded, 

gi’eat progress has been made in the reform of the if. . under the 

Nawab Salar Jung, with no interference by’ the British 
B ■■ ■ ■ ■ : ’ ■ 5ndly advice, and with no agency but such as could be entirely 

under the minister’s own control. But tlie assumptions and considerations just 
mentioned weighed very little with the Legal Member of Council, His judicially- 
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trained undpstanding led Iiim at once to the principle and just ground of onr inter- 
vention, which he found in the Treaty of 1801, and he called attention to one point, 
previously <inite neglected in the discussion, that if our Government complained of 
the maladministration of Oudh as a breach of treaty, we could easily enfoi'ce the 
Treaty without destroying the native State, 

“ In considering this question ” said Mr, (now Sir Banies) Peacock, “ I think we 
should consider, not what would he the best for the people of Oudh^ or for the British 
Government^ hut what will afford reasonable seeurity that the object and intentions of the 
framers of the Treaty of 1801 will he carried out for the futureT 

^‘Now it certainly,"’ he continues, was never the intention of the framers of the 
Treaty of 1801 that the people of Oudh should cease to he the subjects of the Bulerspf that 
Province^ and become subjects of the British Crown : it was their intention to guamntee 
to the Nawah Vizier and his heirs, the possession of the territories which remained to 
him, together with the exercise of his antliority within those dominions: at the same 
time it was intended to secure to the people a government which would be conducive 
to their prosperity and would afford protection to their lives and property,”* 

Mr. Peacock thought that “if the King would consent to vest the whole civil 
and military administration of his kingdom in the East India Company,” “ a sufficient 
guarantee for future good government would be obtained without the necessity of 
compelling him to abdicate, and to vest the whole of his territories in the British 
Government.” Ho could not recommend that Oudh should he “declared British 

territory,” or that “ any part of tlie revenues of Oudh ” should -r] to “ the 

general expenses of the Government of India.” He would ■ ’ . . ' ■ . . any of 

the former treaties with Oudh should he repudiated, for a very sufficient reason. 
“ As our title to the provinces ceded by the Treaty of 1801 depends upon that Treaty, 
I would rather uphold it than declare it to be annulled.”! The question of “ title ” 
is one that is very much evaded . ■ 1 1 • ; ider the amateur law of oui* Indian 

“acts of State.” The rule of ■ ■ ■ of might being ^ * re- 
vailed without a check in the dealings of our Government with : -of 

India before the year 1854, has since that time been but slightly modified in practice 
by the occasional influence of the Legal Member of Council. There seems to be very 
conclusive evidence in the despatches r' I r’ — .- i— .-f the Calcutta Government 
that have come to light during the last ■ ■ ■ . the influence of the Legal 

Member of Council has only been occiis' . ■ < -i not usually take any part 

in the current and ordinary business of the Poreign Department. In spite of Sir 
Barnes Peacock’s valuable hint in the Oudh case, the Viceregal G ■. • ■ : I*" ; r \ 

to have gone on considering what would be the best com*se for . .i ; ■ 
included, instead of confining its inquiry to what com'se would be in strict accordance 
with actual rights and engagements. Nothing can cure this radically vicious though 
well-intentioned practice, and dispel the false traditions arising from its long con- 
tinuance, but the introduction and establishment of law. Let the Government, 
consulting, as it always has done in analogous cases, the best qualified persons and 
the representatives of the parties most deeply interested, construct its own code, 
embodying, if it pleases, such modifications of the accepted law of nations as it may 
consider to he demanded by the peculiar ties between the British Government and 
the minor States of India. I myself believe that all that is wanted is a tribunal of 
appeal such as was proposed in the able paper by our friend Mr. Prichard read 
before this Association on the 28th of last January, and recommended in the recorded 
opinions of Sir Bartle Erei’o and Colonel Sykes, and that no special modifications of 
ordinary international law would be required for the guidance of a properly consti- 
tuted court. 

Whatever may have been the military events which preceded and induced the 
several compacts by which each one or any one of the native States is bound to the 
British Government, no jurist, no one moderately versed in international law and in 
the proper of its terms, would say that the supremacy of the paramount 

power iU p. ■!!■!’■ .! ofi ! !■!■:■ right of conquest. He would say that it depended partly on 
express compact or treaty, partly on traditions and precedents of our own and former 
Governments, hnt chiefly on the obvious political lacts and necessities of India, and 
the tacit consent of its princes and people. Very few of the existing native States can 
be said to have been conquered by the British Government. The gp«4i?#iajority of 


* ‘OmlU Papers,’ 1S56, p. 230. 


f ' Oudh Papers,' 1356, p. 232-3, 
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them have not only never been conquered by the British G-ovemment, but have never 
been at war with ii The largest and most important of them all, the State of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, has not only never been conquered, but has repeatedly shared 
in conquests gained by the united arms of the two Governments. Most certainly, 
therefore, if we are conquerors, we are not the only conquerors exercising the functions 
of sovereignty on the continent of India. The ancestors of many reigning princes — 
the Nizam, Scindia, and Holkar, for example— acquired their dominions, in whole or 
in part, by conquest, and some of them, as just remarked, assisted and participated in 
our conquests. 

Throughout the consultations and discussions on the Mysore question, which hap- 
pily terminated in the late Eajah’s infant kinsman and adopted son V-*'--' :i 

as his heir, and the native State being thus saved from extinction, the « ' .■ . • . 
ment, bent upon the annexation of Mysore, repeatedly descanted on the origin and 
character of the relations between the Imperial power and the protected State in terms 
such as it is scarcely possible to believe can ever have come under the revision or have 
received the sanction of the Legal Member of OouncO, or of any competent jurist. The 
Government of India, both in their replies to the Eajah's remonstrances and in their 
despatches to the Home Government, speak of these relations as having originated in 
“the right of conquest,” whereas the right of conquest simply signifies the mode 
whereby the Mysore territories were acquired by the Ilast India Company and its ally 
the Nizam from their vanquished enemy Tippoo Sultan. Those territories having 
been ceded by the allies in the Partition Treaty of 1799 to the Bajah of Mysore, the 
relations between the British Government and the Bajah henceforth depended solely 
on the compact between them, called the Subsidiary Treaty. No right of conquest 
remained after the cession. 

Two great errors pervade all the arguments brought forward in the Calcutta 
Foreign Office to prejudice the Eajah’s claim, and to shake the stability of the Mysore 
State. First, the acquisition of territory from Tippoo Sultan is declared to have been 
purely a British conquest, although Lord Wellesley, in all the contemporary despatches 
and documents, fully acknowledges the share taken by the Nizam, describes the con- 
quest as having been effected by their “ united arms,” and the cession as made by the 
two allied Governments; and declares that “the Bajah of Mysore will be restored to 
the throne and maintained on it, under the protection of the Company and the Nizam.” 
And the provisions of the Partition Treaty, still in full force, are in exact accordance 
with Lord Wellesley’s declared intentions. 

The second error is that of treating the right of conquest as if it were a* permanent, 
perpetual, -I -y—.-r -■’'r-*- y right, held in reserve by the British Government, instead 
of its simp ; ! ■ ;,r ;; !. 3tual means of acquisition, a right which may be said to 

expire when it has once been effectually exercised, and which ought to be heard of no 
more when once a cession has taken place and a title has been established. Thus, in 
one memorable letter in reply to the Mysore Bajah’s claims, the Bajah was told that 
in ceding his territories to him, Lord Wellesley had never “ waived the right of eonquest^^^ 
but, on the contrary, had maintained the right of conquest/* and ^^hepi it alive;** the 
writer of the despatch endeavouring to explain and vindicate the administrative 
sequestration of Mysore by this unwarrantable doctrine of an eternal right of conquest 
always, as it were, hanging over the heads of native princes, instead of justifying it, 
which, with reference to its excessively long continuance, of which the Bajah com- 
plained, might have been difficult by the letter and spirit of the existing compact 
between the paramount power and the tributary State. 

The native States of India, for the most part, have not been conquered by the 
British Government, and even in cases where a State has been conquered, and owes 
its continued existence to the forbearance, generosity, or prudence of the conqueror, 

the relations between ■ *. ■ i the petty principality ought to be 

ruled and guided, not . .. ' s...;. ■ ' ■■,■■■ ■* from an imaginary right of conquest, 

surviving and superseding a treaty, but by the terms of the treaty itself, impartially 
and judicially interpreted. But if it is erroneous to say that the native States of 
Ineha have been conquered, may we not say that the vast immediate possessions of the 
British Government have been conquered, and are held by the right of conquest? 
Certainly not ; to make any such wholesale and sweeping assertion would be equally 
. late meaning of the term “conquest” is that of the acqiii- 
■ v' ■ I ■ ■ I ! ■ ^ ^ by open force; and it is a matter of historical fact that, 
for the most part, the British possessions were not so acquired, but by various political 
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transactions and compacts with, friendly and allied princes and chieftains. To some of 
these military support and defence was given in consideration of an annual subsidy, 
afterwaa-ds commuted into a territorial cession. Some provinces were granted to the 
East India Company by the Mogul Emperor, on condition of tribute being paid, a pro- 
cess of acquisition which cannot be termed “ conquest,’' and which cannot have been 
converted into conquest by subsequen'^y •..'o-''- y stipulated payment. And 
here it may not be out of place to . '-v the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

although for some years he paid us a subsidy for military service, has never been our 
tributary, the British Government, for fifty-five years from the date of the Treaty of 
1768, paid that sovereign a tribute of seven lakhs of rupees per annum for the Northern 
Oircars of the Madras Presidency. In 1823, when the Nizam’s Government was very 
hard pressed for funds to settle its complicated dealings with the house of Palmer and 
Co., the annual tribute was bought up and extinguished by the East India Company, 
for the ready money payment of 1,16,66,666 Bs., and the Hyderabad State thus extri- 
cated from its pecuniary difficulties. 

Most certainly the gradual process by which the East India Company acquired 
the virtual sovereignty of Bengal cannot be culled conquest.” Let us take the most 
recent official description of the first steps in that process, as given in ‘ Aitchison’s 
Treaties.’ 

“ A confederacy was formed among Suraj-ood-Dowla’s chief officers to depose him. 
The English joined this confederacy, and concluded a treaty with Jaffier Ali Khan. 

“ At the battle of Plassy, which was fought on the 23rd of June, 1757, the power 
of Suraj-ood-Dowla was completely broken, and Jaffier Ali Khan was installed by 
Clive as Subadar of Bengal.” 

The subsequent steps in the process — ^the grant of the Hewanee by the Emperor, 
the removal and restoration of Meer Jaffier, and the treaties by which each Nawab in 
succession was induced to relieve himself of some'portion of his power and of his income 
— do not amount to a conquest. It is manifest from the contemporary records that the 
British authorities could at no time between 1757 and 1800 have obtained tlie sove- 
reignty of Bengal by any exertion or display of open force that was possible for them. 
Even for their military operations they required a great amount of native support and 
co-operation. Eor administrative and fiscal purposes native support and co-operation 
were still more requisite. The Nawab Nizam may have been, as has been often said, 
our creatme, a mere political instrument, but still he was an indispensable political 
instrument. 'Without the Nawab on onr side, as a visible symbol of order and legality, 
as a link between the East India Company and the Emperor, there would have been 
imminent danger of a coalition of princes and a rising of the people against our 
undisguised encroachments and onr mysterious designs. 

The British title to Bengal, Behar, and Orissa is not derived from conquest, but 
from treaties confirmed, no doubt, but only confirmed by the submission and obe- 
dience of the inhabitants, and anyone who tampers with the conditions of those treaties, 
under any pretext whatever, attacks the British title, and deserves the name neither 
of a statesman nor of a juiist. 

The British Government has never conquered the Carnatic, forming the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency. The Nawab of the Carnatic was never a creatine of 
onrs. Before the year 1801, the East India Company had no voice whatever in the 
elevation or succession of any Nawab. The obligations of that prince, and of the East 
India Company during the French war, lasting with intermissions from 1745 to 1782, 
which was entirely our quarrel, and not his, were, to say the least, reciprocal, and 
tolerably equal. The Governor of Madras, in 1780, placed on official record the 
emphatic declaration, that to the Nawab’s friendship and ‘‘infiiience we are indebted 
for a great part of our prosperity, for our success against the French in the last war, 
and for ihe decisive stroke made against them so early in the present war, to which, 
as affairs have since turned out, we owe, perhaps, our present existence in the East.” 

The services rendered by the Nawab Wallajah were gratefully noticed by the Court 
of Directors in a letter to His Highness, dated the 1st of June, 1764, in which the 
following words occur: — “We are at a loss how to express onr acknowledgments 
otherwise than by the strongest assurance of onr firm intention to prove to you at 
once the sincerity of onr past and the warmth of onr present friendship, by supporting 
you in the most effectual manner in your government, and by cndc^jr^^wikig as much 
as in us lies to perpetuate the succession thereof in the direct line of your family , A 
direct lineal descendant in the male line of this Nawab, — the son of one reigning 
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iTamb, tlie brother of a second, the paternal uncle of a third, — ^has claimed the suc- 
cession ’in vain since the death of his nephew in 1855. 

It is eq^ually illogical and immoral to endeavour to strengthen our false position 
in the Carnatic by falling foul of our own work, and ridiculing the political trans- 
actions from which we have derived so much profit, to allege that the Nawab was a 
mere pageant and puppet, and that all real power and authority were exercised by 
the East India Company. Certainly this has been the case, by compact with the 
Kawab since 1801, but it was not so before the treaty of that year. As the conse- 
quence of our complete success, partly due to his aid and influence, the Nawah had 
indeed gradually sunk to a secondary position in power as compared with the East 
India Company. But his position as Prince of the Carnatic and as an ally of the 
British Grovernment was unimpaired and unaltered. The double government and 
doubtful responsibil.ty for the good administration of the Carnatic, which had been 
the gradual growth of the intimate relations between the Nawab and the Company, 
had led to considerable inconvenience, and were at last, after coercive measmns, which 
appear to me to have been by no means justifiable or creditable to Lord Wellesley, 
terminated in favour of the stronger party by the extorted Treaty of 1801. But 
although under this latest engagement the Kawah, on certain conditions, resigned all 
executive authority in his dominions, no relinquishment or transfer of sovereignty 
took place in'lSOl. The sovereignty of the Nawah who concluded that treaty, and of 
each one of his successors, was always asserted by themselves, and was repeatedly 
an<l continuously acknowledged and proclaimed in plain terms by the other con- 
tracting party, the British Government, down to the death of the late Nawab in 
October, 1855. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic was one of the few Indian princes who received a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns. He was the only Indian prince who was admitted 
to the honour of direct autograph correspondence with the British King or Queen. 
He was the only Indian prince Tvhoso rights were guaranteed by a treaty between 
European sovereigns. 

In the Treaty of Paris in 1763 the Nawab Wallajah was declared by the French 
and English Governments to be “ the legitimate Nawab of the Carnatic ,* and this 
recognition was hailed by the Court of Directors as “ a confirmation of our title to the 
territories we hold under grants, and as leaving the French no colour to interpose 
herejifter in favour of any other pretender to the sovereignty of the Carnatic.’'* 

The only titles we have ever had to such territories as we have possessed, and to 
such powers of government as we have exercised within the Carnatic from 1763 down 
to 185^ are derived from the Nawab’s sunnuds granting certain jaghires to thb East 
India Company, and from the Treaties of 1787, 1792, and 1801, the two former treaties 
being renewed and confirmed in that last mentioned. We have never conquered an 
acre of it. Not an acre of the Carnatic has ever passed to the British Government in 
sovereignty by conquest, by cession, by escheat or lapse, by Imperial act and procla- 
mation, or by any process known to international law. It need scarcely be added that 
the sovereignty has never been acquii-ed by popular vote and acclamation, or by any 
process known in modem history, or definable according to modern revolutionary 
doctrine. 

We have never conquered the Carnatic; and although the Treaty of 1801 was 
undoubtedly imposed upon the Wallajah family against their will, the* contemporary 
records prove clearly enough that the British Government was not at that time pre- 
pared for such a difficult, doubtful, and cosPy i the conquest of the 

Carnatic. It was not considered prudent or ' : , . ^ the seizure of those 

teiritories by open force, if their absolute management could be obtained by means of 
a treaty. 

But, it may be said, the British Government after all was in full possession of the 
Carnatic during the life of the late Nawab, and has merely continued in full posses- 
sion. No real change has taken place since the late Nawab’s death. A very great 
change has taken place. ^ We have repudiated the obligations by which we held the 
Oamatio. We had nothing to show for it hut the Treaty of 1801. We cannot show 
that treaty now. ^ The Treaty of 1801, renewing and confirming all friendly and 
favomable provisions of former treaties with the Nawabs, “their heirs and succes- 
sors” confeiiwsfe^pon the East India Company “ the sole and exclusive administration 
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of the civil and military government of the Carnatic, and reserved for the Nawab 
a certain revenue, with the dignity and privileges of royalty. So long as these 
conditions were observed, and they were observed until the 8th of October, 1855, the 
treaty was our title-deed ,* the Nawab was the representative of legality, the witness 
of our right and our good faith. Now we have trampled our title-deed in the dust, 
and struck down our living witness. Henceforward our footing in the Carnatic, until 
rectified by some new convention — as I still hope and trust may be done — is utterly 
undefinable by the law of nations. We occupy a perfectly lawless position. The 
man who reduced the British Government to that position can have been neither a 
statesman nor a jurist. It is difficult to believe that any person acc^uamted with the 
first principles of law, or accustomed to judicial deliberation, ever gave his approval 
to that act of State, or expressed his concurrence with the extraordinary arguments 
brought forward in its And it is worthy of remark that in October, 1855, 

when the late Nawab ‘ ■■ * died, Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, 

was at the Neilgherry Hills, within the limits of the Madras Presidency. He lost no 
time in signifying to the Governor of Madras, Lord Harris, his views as to the ex- 
tinction of the Nawabship, and - :V I 'z his seat as President of the Madras 

Council Board, recorded a minu and wrote a despatch to accompany 

the proceedings of the Madras Government home, in which he trusted “ the deter- 
mination of the Honourable Court would be formed and their orders issued on the 
papers now submitted.*’ * Thus the question was virtually settled at Madras, before 
the Supreme Council at Calcutta could consider it at all. Nothing that appears in 
41 - - yji., - r;* '.■“V ‘;iou of approval, or of an opinion by the Legal 

M". ^ ■. \V.- I \* ■ We have no means of knowing what his 

views were, but I think we may assume that he would not have decided that we had 
acquired the Carnatic by conquest. 

Certain portions of British territory were undoubtedly acquired by conquest. A 
great part of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, for instance, were fairly 
conquered from Tippo Sultan, and from the last of the Peishwas. But, as we have 
already remarked, in some of these wars native princes were our allies, and shared in 
the partition of the conquered territories, and many minor chieftains gave their best 
help on our side. In every war we have over carried on in India our armies have 
contained a large number of native troops. The series of gradual political changes 
consequent on the decline of the Mogul Empire, which opened the door for us, was 
to so great an extent a native movement, our military oi^erations, though almost 
uniformly successful, depended so much on native services, and were preceded and 
followed by so many coalitions and compacts with native princes and chieftains, that 
it is impossible, with any regard to historical truth or legal precision, either to 
attribute the British conquest of India to any particular triumph, or to employ that 
phrase as a description of the general results of many campaigns, and of power slowly 
consolidated. But if the phrase could be accurately employed, what then? The 
only legitimate meaning of the term “ conquest ” is that of the acquisition of terri- 
torial dominion by open force. Conquest, especially when confirmed by treaty of 
peace and cession, constitutes the best possible title to the possession of territory. 
The best confirmation of conquest in all cases is the tacit consent and submission of 
the people. In the words of Sir Travers Twiss “ Title by conquest resolves itself 
judicially into title by cession, and it is not the superior power of the conqueror 
which gives right to his conquest, but it is the consent of the conquered which ulti- 
mately sanctions the conqueror’s right of possession.” f 

Thus the effect of conquest is in its essence transitory and investitive. It simply 
denotes the mode of acquisition and records the original title of the existing Govern- 
ment. The fact of the former Government having been conquered should confer no 
special faculty of domination, no licence or privilege upon the new masters ; it should 
inflict no degradation or disability upon the new subjects, from whose willing and 
intelligent obedience the best confirmation of the conquest must be drawn. No 
difference of race, language, or religion in the inhabitants of the newly-acquired 
provinces can justly place them in a position inferior to that of the inhabitants of the 
older and more central territories. 

Let us take, as an example and illustration of what I have been saying, the case 
of Canada. Canada was conquered from the French in 1759 ; andrfjlt^^onquest was 

* ‘ Carnatic Papers/ 1856, p. 38, f Twiss’s ‘ Law of ITatious,* p. 192. 
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confirmed by cession in tbe Treaty of Paris in 1763, the same treaty in wbioh tbo 
Nawab Wallajab was recognized by botb contracting parties, as ‘‘the legitimate 
Nawab of the Carnatic.” The inhabitants of Canada at the time of the conquest 
were all Erench. Bince that time there has been a great immigration into Canada 
from the British Isles, and the Anglo-Saxon element now preponderates in the pro- 
portion of about five to one. Bnt the people of Erench origin have increased and 
multiplied wonderfully in Lower Canada, which contains at the present day a Erench 
population of nearly 800,000, entirely distinct in blood, language, and manners from 
the T” ^ " I'T - '■ minority in that province. 

0 r." i ■ to Canada since 1759 rests upon the right of conquest, con- 

fii-med by the Treaty of Peace in 1763. But how arrogant, how absurd, how ini- 
quitous it would have been, to have based any political measures or doctrines, at 
home or in the colony, at any time during the last century, on the fact that Canada 
was a conquered country, and the Erench inhabitants a conquered people I Any such 
distinction would have been equally unwarrantable in the case of the Erench in the 
Mauritius, the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, or the Spaniards in the Island of 
Trinidad, where there has been no English emigration. ^ All these are conquered 
countries. The right of conquest merely asserts that there is a good title, and records 
the original mode of its acquisition. When a country has once been acquired by 
conquest or cession, its inhabitants become British subjects, endowed by adoption 
with all those privileges which are ours by birthright, and, as citizens of the Empire, 
equally concerned in Imperial politics, and equally entitled to take part in them. As 
each country or province is acquired, those who have the conduct of affairs are bound 
to provide for it the best and, I will add, the freest Government that is possible 
under all the circumstances of the time, and with due regard to the capabilities and 
social advancement of the people. Eor I by no means intend to assert that the British 
possessions in India are entitled to expect immediately that same system of free and 
responsible government — amounting to independence in all but external relations— 
which was conferred upon Canada thirty-five years ago. I positively deny that India 
is fit for any form of representative Government. I do not ask for any particular 
form of Government ; but I demand that the highest principles of the law of nature 
and nations, as expounded by our best authorities, shall be applied without reser- 
vation to the government of the British possessions in India. And I insist, more 
especially, upon two points, which should be carefully home in mind and scrupulously 
observed. 

The first of these is, that modern political science, from the time of Montesquieu’s 
immortal ‘Spirit of Laws,’ down to Austin’s ‘Jurisprudence,’ and Twiss’s ‘Law of 
Nations,’ knows nothing of a dominant race, whether domination be claimed on the 

ground of conquest, or on the ground of some a’*’ 1 ,■ • or acquired, 

of intellect, morals, or creed. In deciding on ■ if the public 

service, and to a direct share v there must be no discrimination of 

blood or lineage ; the personal . , . ' ■ • dividnals must alone be considered. 

And among the qualifications to be inquired into and taken into consideration 
religion must not be included. 

The second point is, that India must be governed and administered solely with 
a view to her own advantage, not of course as an isolated country, not without regard 
to Imperial interests, but with no over-ruling regard to the special interests of Great 
Britain, or any class of the British people. Let India have such an army as is neces- 
sary for the preservation of external and internal peace, and let India pay for it. But 
that army ought never to be kept up at an excessive strength or on an expensive plan, 
nor ought home charges connected with the army, such as have never been imposed 
upon any colony or dependency, to be imposed upon India for the benefit of the 
British exchequer. Let no Protectionist doctrines be employed in the fiscal system 
of India ; let its taxation be allocated and apportioned in the most approved manner. 
But in giving the preference to one tax over another, in deciding to avoid an export 
duty, or to reduce an import duty, the rulers of India should have, to say the least, 
no more tenderness for the interests of Manchester and Leeds, than for those of 
Umritsur and Dacca. If India requires railroads, and can afford them, let them be 
constructed ; but it cannot be right that India should pay for unprofitable railways 
because Laiiiha^n wants cotton. 

Let the highest ability be secured for the public service of India, and let there be 
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no stint in its remuneration, either in salaries or pensions. To whatever extent it may 
appear necessary, either for administrative efficiency or for upholding Imperial supre- 
macy, to employ a certain proportion of English gentlemen in all departments, and 
even to reserve exclusively for them certain high appointments, let it be done without 
hesitation. But let us be very sure that we have none but legitimate motives of ad- 
ministrative effi.ciency and political stability for our home patronage and our reserved 
offices. Let us not be told that the great places must be allotted to British officials 
because they belong to the dominant race, and that natives must not be admitted to 
any share in the government of their own country because they are a conquered people. 
Let us not hear that the middle classes of Great Britain and Ireland expect and 
are entitled to have a provision made annually for some of their sons by lucrative 
employment in India, and that therefore the higher branches of the administration 
in every department, whether open to competition or not, must be chiefly recruited in 
England. 

I know very well that the false principles on which I have animadverted will never 
be avowed by any British statesman or high official engaged in the Government of 
India, or by our legislators in eitlier House of Parliament ; but it would be useless for 
anyone to tell us who are assembled rY-y*'-- ■'hat such false principles are 

not sometimes avowed in more or less ' ’ ; ■ = * ' ' ? that they do not animate a 

portion of the Anglo-Indian press, that they do not "occasionally, in some degree, decide 
or qualify political acti*" r- } •• -'■--'•-■f*''-, and that they are not practically enforced, 
to some extent, in the ; !• '! ■ ■ ' ludia. 

Against these false principles, and the false history, and bad law from which tl\oy 
spring, I hope to induce you to protest this evening. 

_ India is not a conquered country. It should be a source of national pride to the 
British Government and the British nation, as it has been a great source of political 
advantage to them, and one important cause of their success, that they did not win 
their immediate possessions or their Imperial supremacy in India as foreign invaders 

and conquerors, but that, beir ’"■■’''i d in the country, and compelled 

by aggression or disorder in a ■ ■ , ' . ‘ ■■ ■' ' transition to take an active part 

in its aifliirs, they pressed forwara and won the foremost place, certainly not without a 
Wonderful display of military skill and prowess, but as certainly with the assent and 
assistance of a great portion of the Indian people* But, let us assume for the moment, 
what I think has been shown to be totally inadmissible, that t:‘ ' ■^■'•■stitu- 

tion of a paramount power, after the decay and downfall of the M . ! ' ■ ' ■ ■ , an be 
called the British conquest of India, what then? Where territoi ' ' . • - . been 

acquired by conquest, no disabil*'*''' “■ justly imposed on the 

indigenous race~ y or ■ ■ , . by those who call themselves 

conquerors, no ■ ■ ■ in any form demanded for the central or metropolitan 

state. These principles, if I am not mistaken, are in harmony with the modern law 
of nations and the code of moral philosophy by which wo, in common with all the 
Western world, profess to shape our national course. Ho one here, I trust, will maiu- 
tain, not only that the old satirical charge is true, but that it represents what must he 
and ought to he, that in moving eastwards we really do leave our principles behind us, 
and that our ethics vary according to the latitude and longitude. 

The British Government of India can never dispense with the assent and assistance 
.jf . 1 — the Indian people. Unless it can always retain the more educated, 

■ ■ • ■ , ■ ! reflective c'’ ‘ '■ ■ ■ f ’■ v-;.-"'' iu willing and intelligent submis- 
sion to its sway, and in core.: i ■. . s plana and projects, its mission of 

reform and civilization will icted. No Government now-a-days 

can maintain itself merely by military prowess, nor, I will add, merely by good ad- 
ministration. “ What citizen of a free country,” asks the greatest political and social 
pliilososopher of the day, John Stuart Mill, “would listen to any ofiers of good and 
skilful administration in return for the abdication of freedom ? ” ■ India, it may be 
said, is not a free country, and is not flt for freedom ; certainly not in the sense of 
being fit for representative institutions. But India is under a government of law, not 
under an arbitrary despotism. India, under British rule and guidance, is possessed of 
the most important constituents of freedom — a free press, and the right of public 
meeting and political combination. Wo must not quarrel with India if she profits by 
the education we arc giving her, and Icarus to use with effect the po^r^rf^ instruments 
wo are placing in her hands. We must not meet her growing dcsiro of more freedom 
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and more self-government by the coiitemptuons assertion of the rights of conquest. 
That assertion is not true, and if it were true would be irrelevant and unmeaning. 

Mr. Taylbr. — I have only time to follow out one part of the subject dealt with in 
the present paper, and that is the treatment of those whose lands or territories have 
come into our possession, not by conquest, fraud, or cession, but by treaty. There are 
a great many parts of India which we hold entirely on the faith of treaties; and look- 
ing, as we now do, upon the natives of India as our equals in intelligence, and as 
striving to equal us in honourable feeling, I do think that it is of most vital import- 
ance, if we wish still to hold our empire upon the basis of the atfection and goodwill 
of the people, that in every instance where we are bound by treaties, those treaties 
should be inviolahhj preserved. And this brings us to a question with which the Asso- 
ciation has lately been practically dealing ; and as allusion has been made to the able 
and exhaustive paper read by Mr. Prichard some time ago, I will occupy the short 
number of minutes allowed me by saying a few words upon that subject. Mr. Prichard’s 
paper took up the great question of the necessity, in all cases where the pecuniary in- 
terests, or even the political interests of the Government and its great feudatories came 
into collision, of those questions being tried, heard, and decided by an independent 
tribunal, — hearing, trying, deciding in public, counsel being heard on both sides ; and 
so dealing with the adjudication of such questions as to inspire confidence in the 
honesty, good faith, and honour of the British Government. This I believe to be a 
peat practical question ; and I am not without hope that ere long it will form a sub- 
ject of discussion in both Houses of Parliament. But it may he said that such a mode 
of dealing with questions between the Government and the native chiefs is injurious, 
or may be injurious, to what is called the prestige of the British Government. Now 
the word “prestige” is one of those unhappy words which have been bandied about 
from one part of the world to another, which everyone mentions with a certain amount 
of shame and discomfort, and of which it is very difficult to ^ow the exact meaning ; 
but that any prestige, either of a government or an individual, can be in any way 
prejudiced by open and honest dealing, I for one cannot bring myself to believe. 
Now, if we look back at the history of India, so ably illustrated by Major Evans 
Bell, if we look back to the earlier times of British ascendancy, -when there were all 
sorts of political embarrassments, when there were wars, disaffection, breach of treaty, 
every conceivable state of political confusion, — ^^ve can easily understand how the 
Government, struggling as it was to ascendancy, thought it necessaiy to retain in its 
own bands the settlement and adjudication of almost every conceivable question that 
could arise between itself and its feudatories. But, now that all that is past, now 
that the horizon is clear, now that the great struggle for native ascendancy has failed 
and passed away, we believe for ever ; now that we have no wars or rumours of wars, 
but have settled down in what we may confidently call a peaceful administration, and 
our supremacy is undoubted, — ^what conceivable reason can now exist why the Go- 
vernment, in violation of every principle of justice and public morality, should retain 
to itself the power, wiiich Major Evans Bell so ably adverted to, of deciding in its 
own interests great questions between itself and native chiefs ? It is impossible to 
give an answer to that question ? No English gentleman can say that the very idea 
of such a thing is not entirely opposed to the first principles of conscientiousness and 
morality. It is opposed to the customs of this country, to the foundation of all judi- 
cial procedure, and has no one conceivable excuse except the old parrot cry of the 
prestige of the Government. That some of Major Evans Bell’s conclusions are some- 
what extreme I believe ; they are of such a nature that, if they were followed out 
thoroughly, I believe the result would be simply that we should have to take our fare- 
well of India altogether. However we may have obtained it, I believe it is our duty 
to hold the country now till we feel that Providence sees fit to withdraw it from onr 
hands. I do not agree that cession is not conquest. I believe nobody ever ceded six- 
pence of his property unless he thought it valueless, or that if he did nob cede it, it 
would he conquered and taken from him. Tlierefore the difference between cession 
and conquest is a distinction without a difference. But with a treaty the case is dif- 
ferent. The treaty, for instance, between Meer Jaffier and the East India Company 
was a treaty of iniquity, in which lioth parties were equally wicked — the one xmder- 
mining his o1ThtI!nster, and the other colluding with him in the sin. But still, when 
bad people make an iniquitous treaty, that treaty between them is as inviolable as if 
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it were made between two angels. It is impossible to enter fully upon this subject, as 
every one sentence of Major Evans BelFs paper would give room for a discussion for 
an hour or two hours at least. However, I would wish tliat in every question brought 
before the Society we should endeavour io dm.w some practical lesson, and upon that 
lesson to found some practical action. It is some time since Mr. Prichard’s able paper 
was read. We have taken no action upon that paper, and yet it is a question rising 
up every day before us. I believe I speak within the mark when I say there are nine 
or ten great cases at this moment under adjudication before the Secretary of State, in 
which the interests of the individual and the interests of the Government, in pecuniary 
matters, in matters of possession, and in matters of treaty, are at issue between them ; 
and I believe all those questions are, according to the usual custom, being decided, 

not as English gentlemen would wish then •« 

secretly, in a conclave of three or four ger ‘ : I 

great experience, but of rather obstructive 

and personally, would be incapable of the slightest deviation from honesty, but who, 
as a collective body, do not, I fear, hesitate to decide and to feel a little too much in 
favour of their own side of the question. 

Mr. Pbiohard. — I think that one great service that Major Evans Bell has rendered 
to India, and, I may add, to our Association, is this, that in his remarks he has removed 
a great misconception which exists in the public mind as to the method in which our 
dominion in India was acquired. Whether India was acquired by treaty or by con- 
quest, or by cession extorted by violence, which to my mind is very much the same as 
conquest, matters but little. We are bound, however, to cai-ry out our duty as the 
paramount power in India in administering justice to the people. I think that too 
much attention can hardly be drawn to the great necessity of our Indian legislators 
and political officers paying more attention than they do to the study of inteinatioual 

law. I know that mistakes have frequently arise", r."'! f ’ .rise, from an 

I-.-.. -- -1 ''' llie -well-established principles of i. . v! . ■ have been 
! by our great writers. I might, perliaps, illustrate this by one 

instance. We all know that in international law the class called belligerents have 
certain rights, which rights are not by international law admitted in the case of those 
who arer egarded as rebels. Now, when Oudh was annexed by Lord Balhousie, the 
grasp of the British Government upon that province had not been made secure before 
the rebellion broke out. The people of Oudh, finding that they had an opportunity at 
hand, took up arms, and endeavoured to secure the freedom of their country. When 
the war was over, or nearly over, the famous despatch which goes now by the name 
of Lord Stanley’s Despatch (though it was sent out from the India Office in London 
just at the oliange of Ministry, and, perhaps, * . ’•/'* 'r Df it can hardly be attri- 
buted to Lord Stanley, but it goes in history ■ name of Lord Stanley’s 

Despatch), clearly dealt with that point, and it was laid «down there in plain and un- 
mistakable terms that the people of Oudh were to be regarded by tbe Indian Govern- 
ment and treated as belligerents, and not as rebels. Whether from absolute ignonmce 
of the principles of international law or from inadvertence, the tenor of this despatch 
on this important point was enthely overlooked in India, and in the proceedings that 
followed, when the re-organization of Oudh took place after the war, those men, who 
were really in every sense of the word abs' -hdi: 1> and entitled to the rights 

of > ‘V ‘ V • ‘ v“’*e treated as if they had Im, ; i i v«:i 'i.-ls. SI: le that time to the present 

I ! ■ . -r many efforts have been made by the Government to remedy as 
far ! ^ • : ■ injustice that was committed owing to that oversight or mistake. 

The India of the present day is not the India of five years lienee. We who have 
been in India the last twenty years or more, and have recently left it, can easily mark 
the very great changes that have taken place, more especially since the suppression of 
the rebellion in 1858 and 1859, and tliis change is progressing at a very rapid rate. 
India ten years hence will be something totally unlike India of the present day; and 
as these changes proceed, and as our network of railways spreads over the whole 
country, we are necessarily brought constantly into ever-increasing and closer contact 
with the native States; and the result of this is the spread of commercial relations, 
and, as a consequence, tbe constant occurrence of questions involving rights and dis- 
putes which have to be settled, and for tbe settlement of which there is at present 
positively no machinery existing. 

Dr. Moore. — T here is one acquisition which has not been mentioned here to-night 
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wMcli I think it right to mention, namely, the acquisition of Dr. Hamilton — Calcutta 
and the twenty-four pergunnaha were given by Akbar, King of Delhi, for medical 

services rendered by Dr. Hamilton; and ' > ■"*'* ■ and speaking, I have alluded 

to that as perhaps the most honourable -.■■■■ ■ ever occurred between our 
Government and India. That was long prior to any treaty that Major Evans Bell has 
alluded to to-night. ^ 

Mr. l?IowEOZJEB Ededoxjee said that it seemed to him immaterial now whether 
the whole or any part of India was a conquered country or not, or how it had been 
acquired. No doubt it had been acquired partly by conquest, partly by cession, partly 
by internal dissensions amongst the native chiefs, and partly by treaty ; but, even if it 
were conceded that India was a conquered country — ^which could not properly be said 
of the whole of India, because a great part of it had not been acquired by conquest — 
it did not follow that the conquered nation should be ruled with an iron rod by the 
conquerors, a brave and enlightened nation like the British. (Hear, hear.) A great 
and highly civilized nation like the British would not deign to rule those over whom 
it had acquired dominion in the way in wliich tyrants and autocrats ruled the coun- 
tries conquered hy them, but would desire to rule them with that ' . ■ ‘ ’ ■ 1 1 ' ;.r 

which distinguished and characterized England in all its acts in ■ ' . 1 1 . 

hear.) He trusted that the principles enunciated by Major Et : !’■ ' ' ■ ; ; r 

as being those which should actuate the British nation in the conduct, management, 
and government of the British Empire of India, would have the concurrence of the 
Association. Tliey were principles of which the British nation ought to be proud, and 
to which it ought to adhere. On behalf of his countrymen he thanked Majior Evans 
Bell for his able advocacy of the rights of the natives of India, and he trusted that the 
English nation would produce many such advocates. With respect to one principle 
upon which, according to the view of Major Evans Bell, the government of the British- 
Indian Empire ought to he conducted, mz, to give the natives a fair share in the 
administration of the countiy, he trusted that upon that and similar questions the 
attention of the Imperial Parliament and of the British people would be aroused and 
awakened, and that the British Parliament and the British public would be induced 
to take a much greater interest in such questions than they had hitherto done. The 
Britisli-Indian Empire had been deservedly called the brightest jewel in the Crown of 
England, and it behoved the British nation not to f-nv't any or.r-rr!.i:n!ly >■' e that the 
affairs of that countiy were properly and justly iri.-r-. -i/ .He :1 the fact 

which had lieen stated by a preceding speaker, that it was difficult to induce the press 
of England to take a lively interest in Indian matters; and he deplored also the fact 
that Parliament could not be induced to take that lively interest which it ought to 
take in the affairs of the great country which Providence had committed to its care. 
Paidiament was the supreme governing authority over the British Empire, and Par- 
liament ought to take a mudi greater interest in India than it did take, the fact being 
that whenever anything relating to the interests of the 150,000,000 of people in the 
far East committed to the care of the British power was mentioned in Parliament, or 
whenever the Indian budget was submitted to Parliament, there waf IT .5 

of twenty or twenty-five members present to listen to affairs of such ■. • ■ . ■ ■ . 

He sincerely trusted that the clay was not distant when that indifference would be a 
thing of the past — (hear, hear) — and when the British Parliament and the British 
public would be induced to take a greater interest in Indian matters. At the pre- 
sent moment, having to deal with a financial crisis, it was doubly necessary that 
the British public and the British Parliament should take an interest in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of India. It was high time that they should inquire into 
the causes of that financial crisis; that they should ascertain how it was that, notwith- 
standing the revenues of India have been increasing from year to year, large deficits 
had arisen, necessitating the imposition of new and objectionable taxes, and the en- 
hancement of taxes that had been prev* ■ • • d. O ie point connected with the 

expenditure, which had been referred ■ . ; '1 . i :. Bell in his paper, was the 
military expenditure. It had been mormons” by the Under- 

secretary of State last year when the Indian budget was submitted to Parliament ; 
it had been referred to by the Secretary of State as excessive, and admitting of reduc- 
tion to the extent of 1,500,0002. per annum. The Ohaiiman also, in the work he had 
recently publfShet^ had adverted to the fact that the Indian military expenditure was 
enormous, and that it had been needlessly kept up on a very high and extravagant 
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scale. He (Mr. Howrozjee Furdonjee) believed if that expenditure, and the expendi- 
ture in other departments, which had gone on increasing unchecked from year to year 
for a great many yeai*s, were checked and curtailed, the present financial difficulty 
would be overcome, and the necessity for increasing the taxation which presses so 
heavily on the people of India, and from which they were at present suffering, would 
be obviated. If those grievances were inquired into and remedied in time, he believed 
the allegiance of the native British subjects would be strengthened — (hear, hear) — ^and 
he trusted that, through tl , i ; ' ■ - ' ; exertions of the Association, the fcitish 

Parliament and the British ; . induced to take that interest in Indian 

affairs which it was necessary they should take considering the Imperial interests that 
were at stake. 

Ml’. Freelanb. — ^I came here as a visitor to-night, not intending to take any 
part in this discussion, but as the Chairman has kindly told me that I am at liberty 
to make a few remarks, I shall gladly avail myself of the permission, and I hope 
that I shall not trespass unduly on your indulgence. I came as a learner and made 
a few notes on Major Evans BelFs paper, which I should have talren away with me 
as matters for study and reflection, had it not been that I feel almost constrained to 
speak in consequence of some observations which have fallen from the gentleman who 
has just spoken with so much force and eloquence, and who sits next me. The chief 
point on which I rise to speak is this. When I sat for a few years in the House of 
Commons, I di.l f.c-l and strongly the - . > ■’ .* t* Indian subjects to 

which the last spoi.hvr aMr.-f d, and which ■ , ■ ■ * . . proceedings of that 

House. (Heal-, hear.) I felt it, and it stung me to the quick. I said to gentlemen with 
whom you are acquainted, with whose names I will not trouble you, “ Gentlemen, I 
will take care to be always present when an Indian subject is under discussion to help 
you to make a House, and to form at all events a very humble portion of at least, so 
far as depends on me, an attentive audience on Indian subjects. I will not speak 
unless it should so happen that I have been able to study them, and I will never 
speak unless I teel I have something practical to propose.” I have come here to-night 
hoping that I might make myself a little better acquainted with those subjects, and 
have listened with very great interest and attention to all that has been said by dif- 
ferent speakers. But there have been some terms made use of by one or two of the 
speakers which I wish that we might discard from the discussion of Indian questions 
— the questiou, for instance, whether this or that Nawah is a creature of the Govern- 
ment or not. I think that in the discussion of these questions it would be well that 
such a term should in future not be used. Then again it was said, that India should 
be ruled solely with reference to her own interests. I must venture to take some ex- 
ception to that phrase, I should wish that all Indian interests should be duly con- 
sidered, but one thing I do wish even more, and it is this, that English and Indian 
interests should be considered as one and the same, so long as those two countries are 
to be held, and God grant that they may long be held, together. (Hear, hear.) The 
gentleman to whom we are so much indebted for his paper, and with whose name every 
friend of India is familiar, divided his subject into different heads, and I think the 
chief points to which he referred were our position relatively to the conquered States, 
our position relative to the protected States, and relative also to the principles of 
international law which may be applied to India, and which of course apply 
especially to our relations with the independent States of that ooimtxy. I will not 
trespass on your kind indulgence with more than two or three remarks upon the 
subject of our position relatively to the conquered States of India. I shall only 
venture to express one earnest hope, with reference to our dealings with those con- 
quered States, namely, that we may think in future less of the rights which conquest 
may give, and more of the duties which conquest imposes on us. As regai’ds the 
protected States of India, the question of rights comes less under our consideration ; 
but in the case of those States, I hope that with a double earnestness and under a 
sense of a double v.Tr shall think of those duties which our connection 

with those States, aiid vii* hi-.li’i.gs and duties as members of a great Christian and 
civilized country, (^;.jii::<Miy c:ii;s (-ii us to fulfil. As regards the principles of inter- 
national law, which apply rather to our relations with the independent States of 
India than to our relations either with conquered or protected States, all I can say, 
and I say it from the very bottom of my heart, is this, that I do h(jj;ie shall never 
cease to apply those principles of international law, which form the safeguard of the 
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'weak against the strong— that we shall never cease to remember that the weaker 
an independent State is in India, the ^ should we be to give it the 

full measure of those rights which !■ -, when rightly interpreted, 

secures to the weakest member of any community of States or countries. (Hear, hear.) 
As I said just now, I do not like talking of India and England as if we were to have 
a merely Indian policy or a merely British policy. I think our great duty and object 
should be to have an Imperial policy, to make an Indian feel when he comes to live 
amongst us, that he is as much at home in England as he would he in India, and to 
make an Englishman when he goes to India feel that he is as much at home in ludia 
as he would he in England, and that it is his duty to look upon those he meets there 
as his brothers and as members of one great State, the glory and greatness of which 
we are all equally anxious and bound in duty to promote. We must have not only an 
Imperial policy, but we ought to have, I admit, an Indian policy to a certain extent. 
It has been said to-night that what we ought to do in India is to carry out our moral 
and our material obligations. Our Indian policy, which is a sort of local policy within 
■the Imperial policy, seems to me to resolve itself mainly into tliis, that we should do 
everything in our power to educate the people of India in all that relates to health of 
mind and health of body. We should endeavour to carry education, not proselytism, 
not notions of sectarianism or principles of that kind, hut good sound rational educa- 
tion, apart from proselytizing notions, into the families of the natives, and especially 
to spread it among the women of that country. Our first duty there is to educate the 
mothers of the rising generation, in which we hope that^ wo may find firmer and 
faster friends than we get even now. (Hear, hear.) I admit that we should also have 
within the limits of our Imperial policy, not only an Indian but to a certain extent a 
British policy. The first duty of that British policy, as it seems to me, is to educate 
in a thorough knowledge of the physical resources, the capabilities, the languages, the 
productions, and the wants of India, those whom we send out from this ooimtiy to fill 
offices there. Many of these offices will, however, I hope ho filled by a fair proportion 
of the natives of India, irrespectively of race and creed, (Hear, hear.) I think th^lt if 
thoso principles are carried out, and if the attention of the Legislature is fixed as it 
ought to he fixed, whether by ■ ■ ''*!''*:■ kind, or by speeches as forcible as that 

which the gentleman on my . ' us with to-night, we shall arrive at a 

better position of affairs as regards our relations with India. I think that we shall 
cement the ties of brotherhood between the people of both countries, and by so doing, 
consolidate, as members of a great Christian and civilized community ought to do, a 
proud and an extended empii*e. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hakding remarked that those who had preceded him had hardly said a single 
I- ■ I ■' upon the card — a question the wording of which was aome- 

X'. I ■ was almost impossible to answer it either in the affirmative or 

in the negative. 4ndia itself was certainly nol r. mntry, because India 

was composed of a variety of States, some of - • • - . conquered, others of 

which had been obtained by cession. He quite agreed with an observation that fell 
from one of the preceding speakers, Mr. Tayler, that, whether we acquired India by 
cession or by conquest, at all events in these days we were not entitled to insist upon 
the rights of conquerors, and to deny the people whose territories had been so acquired 
rights which we conceded to those whose territories we had acquired by treaty. He 
was well aware that, according to the maxims of international law, it was within the 
competency of conquerors to exercise certain rights over conquered countries which 
they were not permitted to exercise over countries acquhed by treaty ; hut England 
could not claim to be a “magnanimous” country, to use tlie word used by Mr. ISTow- 
rozjee Furdonjee, if she insisted upon denying to States which she had gained by 
conquest all the rights, to the fullest extent, which she accords to those which she 
gained by treaty. 

Mr. Bbiggs, with regard to what he took as a slur cast upon the Lancashire 
manufacturers in Major Evans Belhs paper, said that whatever the Lancashire 
manufacturers took from India they paid for ; and, in fact, Lancashire, in paying war 
prices for cotton, had, in ten years, paid India 100,000,0002. more than intrinsic value 
received. Moreover, Lancashire wished them to retain the cotton trade in their hands 
instead of having to go to America. With regard to the question whether India was 
a conquereripcojgfitry or not, the country having come into our hands, whether by 
conquest, or by cession, or by other means, it was onr duty to make the best of it, and to 
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govern it, not in tlie way we were doing, by a paternal Govemraent, witli constitutional 
macliinery ; not by the policy of the sword, hut by the policy of the ploughshare. 

GoPAuii Ghui7X>br Rot, in proposing a vote of thanks to Major Evans Bell for his 
paj^er, and for his advocacy of the rights of the natives, said that he agreed with 
Major Evans Bell tliat the term “ conquered,’’ in the proper ^ ^^the term, 

could not be applied to India. At the time of the settlement ' ■ ' I ■ - in India 

the country was in a state of internal strife and dissension, and xne people were 
oppressed by the native Governments, and we ' ■■ - a change in the ruling 

power of the country. In that state of things = . ■ ' • ' of the British Govern- 

ment to ally itself with some of the native States, and thereby to set the rest at defi- 
ance. Had it not been for the assistance rendered by some of the principal native 
States to the British, it was doubtful whether they could have gained the supremacy 
which they now held in India; it could not therefore properly be said that India 
had been conquered by the British nation. Taking that proposition for granted, the 
next question was whether the British nation had . properly performed the duties 
devolving upon them on the different States of Ird’-, n— possession, and 
whether they had given the natives those rights ■ ' .M . \ ought to give to 

the pe ‘ ■ '1. It could not be denied that the natives had received a great 

many ! . ■ ■ . British rule ; hut tlie natives could not derive all the benefits 

which ■ ■ 'to expect so long as they were shut out from representation 

in tho Government of the country. Though it was true that at present three of tiro 
native princes were allowed to hold a place in the Legislative Council of India, tlieir 
power in that Council was merely nominal ; those native princes were chosen by the 
Government, and, at tho pleasure of the Government they might at any time cease to 
be members of that Council. That being so, they generally adhered to tho side of tho 
Government instead of representing the feeling of the natives. In order to ensure the 
advancement of India an Indian Parliament was necessary, to which members of the 
intelligent classes of the natives would be sent, in which Parliament the grievances 
under which tho country laboured could be 'discussed, and by means of which the 
proper remedies could he applied. 

Chairman. — ^Ladies and Gentlemen, in rising to take up the discussion before 
Major Evans Bell is called on to reply, I must say that I should like very much to see 
the question which Gopaul Chundor has just raised, viz. the question of a native Par- 
liament, taken up by the Association on some future occasion. The question of the 
exclusion of natives from the service of the State and from political power is one of 
far too much importance to be discussed in the few minutes that remain after teu 
o’clock ; but I hope on some other occasion we may go into that question, and treat it 
with the attention it deserves. I will only say one word on it r. — . T" -r ■ . r 
such a Parliament, Gopaul Clmnder said that such a deliberative " ■: i ' ■ i 

by or from the intelligent, and, I suppose he would mean, particularly the educated 
classes in India ; but I take it that great difficulties would arise in the constitution of 
any such body. If you have a nominated body constituted on a wider basis than any 
nominated body which we have at present, that nominated body when constituted will 
still he open to all the objections that have been raised, but you have an elective 
body for all India, or even for the largest Presidency — the northern Presidency — jou 
get into great difficulties as regards the distribution of power, and if you attempt, as it 
is clear you must attempt in carrying out any such experiment at first, to throw the 
power into the hands of the educated class, then the tendency will be, as wo see is the 
tendency at present, to throw the power too exclusively into the hands of the Presidency 
towns, and therefore into the hands of those peculiarly connected with the railroad 
interests and the commercial interests of the country, neglecting to a great extent tlie 
interest which, above all others, wo have to look to, namely, that of the agricultural 
classes. To pass from that important subject, wliich one is now able to do no more 
than touch upon, let me say one or two words with regard to what fell from Mr. 
Briggs. Time will prevent my going into his statement that we had paid more for 
cotton than we had got value for~a statement which is opposed to my notion of 
political economy. I think Mr. Briggs somewhat misunderstood the point to which h e 
rose to reply. If I remember rightly. Major Evans Bell was- speaking of the w^ay in 
which the interests of India, or the dominant portion of those interests, might bo 
sacrificed chiefly from ignorance here, and he said, for instance, unpurduCJliive railways 
might he made at the cost of the i)eoplo of India, or indirectly, at their cost, by means 
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of guarantees, which might he made for Lancashire rather than for Indian interests. 
Mr. Briggs would, I think, he going too far if he assumed that Major Evans Bell laid 
down any general proposition that the interests of India had hitherto heen persistently 
sacrificed to those of Lancashire. I think what Major Evans Bell was contending for 
was, that we had no adecjuate "’r.r-l. - - -.'lequate security existing at this moment 
that that should not he done, " ■ ■ ■ , v it was done as a matter of fact. That 

leads me to the question of the attention paid to Indian affairs by the English press and 
the English Parliament, and to what fell from Mr, ETowrozjee Eurdonjee npon that 
subject. With regard to the press, it is clear to everybody that the press not taking 
up Indian matters merely means that the public do not take any interest in them ; 
because, if lie public took any interest in such matters, the press would take them up, 
and that of com’se reacts also upon Parliament, because, if no great amount of interest 
is felt by the constituencies on any particular subject, naturally there would be less 
interest felt in that subject on the part of the members representing those constituen- 
cies in the House of Commons. But, before too much is made of that point, and 
before too much blame is laid on our backs for it, you must remember how very much 
overworked Parliament is, for what a short period of the year it sits, and the enormous 
amount of business that comes before it, — an amount of business far gi-eater than that 
which comes before any other Parliament in the world ; for a large amount of local 
business which is done in this country by Parliament, is done in other countries by 
local bodies, which unfortunately do not exist here. As a natural consequence of this 
state of things, a certain amount of positive resistance is, as it were, exerted against 
bringing up any questions which are not pressed on by some immediate necessity, and 
this oiroumstance acts with special weight upon all Indian questions. I must also say 
this in our defence, we can do very little good npon most Indian subjects. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech the other day in answer to Sir Wilfred- Lawson, laid down a 
doctrine which, if not contradicted, puts an end at once to all practical good that can 
be done by sack an Association as this, because what he told the House of Commons 
was, that the revenues of India were something entirely beyond its scope. Without 
pledging myself to his exact words, the doctrine he laid down was, that it was all 
very well for us to talk of interesting ourselves in the revenues of India, but as far as 
dealing with them was concerned, that was both morally as well as legally beyond 
our power. The first thing we have to do, is to have some clear understanding in 
the House of Commons as to how far the revenues of India are beyond our power. 
So far as I can make out the hearing of the doctrine enunciated in that speech, the 
discussion on the Indian budget in the House of Commons every year is a mare 
sham— not a mere sham because a sufficient number of people do not take interest in 
the budget, but legally a sham, and which sham would be just as great a sham if the 
budget were listened to by 400 instead of 40. I may also say this, I have only had a 
seat in the present Parliament, but I believe it is generally admitted that there has 
been a great improvement in the attention paid to Indian questions in the House of 
Commons. I believe persons interested in suoh matters have counted the numba* of 
membem present upon all discussions upon Indian affairs, and they say that on the 
discussion of the Indian budget last year there were nearly treble ns many members 
in the House as had ever heen present on the same occasion before, and I believe that 
that interest is increasing; but, at the same time, I am bound to say that so long as 

things remain in this imsatisfact regard to the power of Parliament 

in checking the disposal of the i ■ . • ■, so long that interest will be paid 

rather, as it were, ^ as a matter of benevolence than as a matter of duty. To leave that 
portion of the ,1. T say a word or two with regard to the paper of Major 
Evans Bell. ■ . I think Mr. Prichard also, said that they thought the 

former portion ■ ‘ '‘■i' ' ■■ T. .■ Bell's paper had been somewhat theoretical, and that 
it was only in ‘ • - n. descended, as it were, to practical 

results. But ^ speeches of Mr. Tayler and Mr. Prichard, and with 

regard to the :■;:■ ■■ I ■ 'ght venture on any kind of criticism in the presence 
of such ^eat authorities — and I only venture on it ixom an international point of view, 
and not ii'om an Indian one — it seems to me that in those two speeches, as well as in the 
paper of Major Evans Bell, too much attention was paid to a mere question of words. 
After all, I cannot help thinking that the rights of conquest have not, as has been since 
said, any VG5?y -great bearing upon this question. I think we ought to look at the 
thing as it stands now. I am speaking now of countries which we, by one title or 
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another, actually hold. I am not spealiing of those which are still independent States. 
With respect to those States which have come into our possession, whether by conquest 
or in any other way, we have to deal with the existing state of things as best we can ; 
with regard to independent States, I am in the unfortunate position of not having read 
Mr. Prichard’s paper, but as to the international tribunal which he proposed to con- 
stitute, I have read a great many schemes for the constitution of international tribunals 
and for dealing with the relations between one countiy and another in Europe, or in 
the world generally, not between England and protected countries in India, but of late 
we have been replacing very rapidly all those schemes which were very popular in the 
last century and the beginning of the present one, by the arbitration of one nation in 
the case of disputes arising between any others. I think this must be a test to some 
extent of our relations with the still remaining independent powers in India. Are they 
sufficiently independent that we could refer onr differences with them to the arbitra- 
tion of third parties ? If not, I fear that any such international tribunal is likely to 
be more or less a sham. I have not read Mr. Prichard's paper, and therefore I speak 
very much in the dark, hut I cannot conceive of any plan by which you could work 
such a tribunal, with a power at its back that would command sufficient respect, in a 
case where you could not apply this arbitration by means of a third power. I cannot 
think with Major Evans Bell (if that were his opinion, and I understand it to be so 
from his paper) that it is a test of dependency in a State that she is said to be protected 
by a stronger power, and that she has no external foreign relations. I cannot think 
that every power which is simply shut up in itself, which has no external relations, is 
necessarily dependent. If the independence of the independent native States is pre- 
served, as it is likely to be, looking at the state of j *; ■ ! England upon this 

point, we must look forward to their growing less i . . than more depen- 

dent upon us. I think there would be every disposition here certainly to preserve 
those States in a still higher degree of independence ; and though possibly there might 
be no increase of diplomatic relations on their part with outside countries, though they 
might not be allowed to keep up large armies, or any armies at all, still, as regards 
their internal government, as regards the collection of revenues, they might attain to 
a higher state of independence and self-government than before. 

Mr. Taylbr explained that Mr, Prichard had no idea that a third power should be 
appealed to, but his idea was that, instead of a Committee of the Indian Council in 
secret conclave deciding questions arising between the Government and the native 
States, the Government itself should appoint a tribunal, even a Committee of the 
Indian Office, or a Committee of the Privy Council, which should hold its sittings in 
public, and hear counsel on either side, and receive evidence in public, and give its 
decision in the light of public opinion. 

The Chairman, in justification of the view he had taken of Mr. Prichard’s proposal, 
said that one of the speakers had founded his arguments in support of Mr. Prichard’s 
proposal on the fact that at present we wore interested parties and judges in our own 
case — even with publicity that would be the case if we did not refer the questions to a 
third party, 

Mr. Tayler remarked that the publicity would be the check. 

Major Evans Bell. — At this late hour I will not occupy more than a very few 
minutes. The necessity for saying much, in fact, has not arisen during the meeting, 
for when we do agree in this Association onr unanimity is wonderful. I find, though 
I have risen to reply, there is to reply to. Mr. Tayler, in tlio 

few observations he has just - i : fact, anticipated what I was going 

to say with regard to the proposed tribunal. The great thing that is wanted is pub- 
licity ; that instead of these great matters of State being decided in a secret room, 
without the parties being heard, that they should he openly discussed, and that judg- 
ment should be given with the sanction and supervision of ; » '■*“ \ to the 

objection that Mr. Harding made to such a tribunal, that • I where 

the power could be found to enforce the decrees of such a tribunal, I do not see what tlmt 
objection is founded upon, because the Paramount Power in India now manifestly has 
power to enforce its decrees, and those decrees could of course be equally well enforced 
by that Power if they were decided in a public tribunal. The justification for the use 
of the word ^‘International” in such cases is simply this, that in any tribunal of that 
sort the law of nations must be the foundation of the code and of dfhe precedents by 
which the cases would he judged. 
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Witli reference to the remarks made by Mr. Briggs, Major Evans Bell said that all 
be had intended to say about Manchester was, that there hr.'l ■ ’■ . jnta- 

tions made to the Secretary of State by the Cotton Supply \ ' r an 

enormous expenditure of money in making railways, and : ■ ■■ ■ any 

arguments were adduced by them for the construction of railways, except that they 
were to be for tlie advantage of Manchester manufacturers ; and be concluded by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr. Kazi Shahabtjdin, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, said that ]ie took a great interest in Indian 
affairs, and that he hoped to be of some service to the Association. 

The vote of thanks to Major Evans Bell for his paper, proposed by Gopatjl 
Chundeb Boy, was seconded by Mr. Briggs, and carried unanimously. 
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MEETING- AT THE SOCIETY OF AETS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1870. 

W. S. FITZWILLIAM, Esq., in the Chaib. 

Extracts from a paper read by Mr. T. Iltxjdus Pbiohabd, P.E.A.S., E.S.S., 

On Indian Finance, 

The nature of tbe subject and tlie immense difSeulty of successfully 
administering tbe finances of India will be apparent, if you consider that 
tlie Indian Cbancellor of tbe Exchequer bas not to deal with one large 
territory, or even witb two or three. To administer tbe finances of such 
an Empire is a task far more difficult than that which falls to tbe lot of a 
Cbancellor of tbe Exchequer of the United Kingdom, yet in ten years, 
since 1859, India bas bad no less than five different financial members of 
Council, that is, one for every two years. In tbe case of three of tbe five, 
they were men wholly without any previous practical acquaintance with 
India at all. In tbe case of tbe other two a want of acquaintance witb 
tbe country and with Oriental character and history cannot be alleged as 
a ground of incapacity, Tbe present Financial Minister, unpopular 
though be is, is perhaps tbe ablest administrator tbe ranks of tbe Indian 
Civil Service contain, and, if any one man selected from that distin- 
guished body of public law can be expected to cope witb such tremendous 
difficulties as are involved in a successful administration of the finances 
of India, that man is Sir Eiebard Temple. To blame him for what in 
reality are tbe results of tbe system, is unjust. Fettered and sbaclded, 
and forced to make bis Budget to order, be cannot be held answerable 
for tbe present state of affairs any more than Lord Canning could be held 
responsible for tbe course of events which resulted in the rebellion of 
1867. 

* ^ ^ 

India is in the condition of an estate which, up to ten or eleven years 
ago, was in tbe bands of a corporation who were pecuniarily interested in 
its successful management. Tbe management was taken out of their 
bands and vested in trustees who, having little time to attend to it and 
less inclination, make tbe management over to other trustees, professing 
to bold them responsible. Tbe result is that there is no one really 
responsible. Officials in India bold office for so short a time after reach- 
ing tbe posts where they take part in the government, that there is no 
prospect of their official life lasting long enough for them torsee^be result 
of their policy. Under such a state of things there is an inherent ten- 
No. 4, Yol. lY. s 
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deEcy in Imman nature, that cannot be resisted, to tide over present diffi- 
culties, regardless of future consequences. The Secretary of State is 
responsible to the House of Commons, and the House of Commons, when 
India is mentioned, retires to dinner or the smoking-room. The respon- 
sibility of the Supreme Government of India is thus so divided that it 
is impossible for anyone to say where it rests. The powers of the Local 
Government are so restricted that a legislative enactment, after passing 
the Council in India and being confirmed by the Viceroy, is liable to be 
vetoed in England. We have had one instance within the last five years 
where a Budget has been rejected by the Home Government and sent 
back to India to be recast, and we have recently been edified by the 
exhibition of a Finance Minister producing before Council in Calcutta a 
Budget made to order. The administration of India is in fact a sort of 
patchwork — a composite of different patterns and colours sewn together 
without any attempt at unity of design. We have legislative councils 
sitting in India composed of men selected for their local knowledge. We 
have the Indian Law Commission sitting in London to frame codes of 
laws, composed of eminent lawyers with great Indian judicial experience. 
We have a council of India composed of officials who have distinguished 
themselves as statesmen, diplomatists, and soldiers, but most of whom 
knew India as it was twenty or thirty years ago, before the tide of recent 
progress — which has effected, and is daily effecting, such a transformation 
in the country — had begun to fiow. Enactments passed by the legis- 
lative bodies in India are liable to be vetoed here. Codes of laws, drawn 
tip with the greatest -care and after the most diligent research and study 
by the Law Commissioners here, are sent out to India and retmmed by 
the Legislative Council of Calcutta because not adapted to the condition 
of the people. The Finance Minister has to arrange his Budget so as to 
satisfy two masters — the Local Government and the Home Government. 
Each has the power to veto his measures and disapprove his Budget ; but 
as the latter can lay its veto on any of his measures, even when sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government, he prefers the course which is likely to 
be attended with the least confusion in the end, and takes his orders from 
this country. 

The result of the present system of administering the finances of India 
is a total misapplication of means to an end. The revenue is raised cer- 
tainly, but instead of being administered on any well-defined and well- 
established principles of political economy, we have nothing but a yearly 
succession of temporary efforts to meet ordinary requirements by extra- 
ordinary fiscal measures. In the midst of a period of profound peace, 
when India is in the enjoyment of immunity from political disquietude, 
such as it has not been her lot to enjoy, certainly ever since tho British 
power obtained a footing in the country, and such as we have no right 
to expect her to continue to enjoy if we are to learn anything from past 
history — ^in the midst of such a period of tranquillity the country is 
burdened with a war-tax, which presses unequally upon the people and 
produces the minimum of results with the maximum of discontent. 

Wha^the Government will have to meet now is a certain increase of 
the defied to Vie extent of from two to five millions vrithin the next few 
years, from the failure of the opium revenue ,• that item of the revenue 
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lias always been regarded as precarious. Tbe profit from opium 'has 
depended, bitberto, upon tbe superiority of tbe article prodifbed in India, 
a superiority that was mainly, perhaps solely, due to tbe restriction on tbe 
growth and manufacture of opium in China ; that restriction has now been 
practically withdrawn, and opium cultivation is now rapidly on the in- 
crease throughout the length and breadth of the land. Our opium mono- 
poly is virtually at an end ; when once the Chinese can depend on their 
own produce (and we have no grounds whatever for the conclusion, which 
many persons adopt, that the superiority in the Indian manufactured 
article will always secure a market), our Indian opium trade must cease. 
I have stated from two to five millions in round numbers, as the esti- 
mated deficit which looms upon us in the future. In 1868-69 the actual 
receipts under this head were close upon eight millions and a half ; in 

1869- 70, according to the regular estimate, they were 7,953,000; for 

1870- 71 it is estimated at 6,922,000 ; every day’s intelligence, since the 
Budget was published, shows that prices are continually falling. 

In addition to this, still looking to the future, we find Sir W. Mans- 
field thus expressing his well-founded apprehension in his speech before 
the Calcutta Council in April last. Alluding to the income-tax, which, 
as you know, has just been doubled, and about which I shall have a few 
words to say by-and-by, Sir W. Mansfield says : — “ It must, I think, be 
admitted, with regard to what w^as published under the authority of 
Government last year, that, although it may be inappropriate to apply 
the word crisis to our difficulties of the autumn, it is certainly accurate 
to say that an extraordinary emergency had arisen. Unfortunately, as 
so clearly shown by Sir E. Temple, we are still labouring under the 
difficulties which may thus be called extraordinary, the inference^ being 
that the Government is justified in having recourse to what I for one 
must characterize as extraordinary.” Then he goes on to say : — “ There 
is one more point to which I would invite the attention of the Council, 
that being the growth of non-effective establishments. I need not advert 
to the statement of General Hanyngton and Colonel Broone, beyond 
uttering the remark that, while those distinguished authorities differ in 
detail, they are agreed in presenting a picture of future liability which 
is positively alarming. In short, we are threatened with the serious 
danger of all our economies in India in the combative force being 
eventually greatly more than swallowed up in the growth of the non- 
effective expenditure. Under such circumstances, a further greater 
danger might be forced on by public outcry, involving perilous reduc- 
tions, to meet non-effective charges. The price India pays for the amal- 
gamation of the army is, as Colonel Broone shows, considerably upwards 
of half a million per annum, expended uselessly on officers who are with- 
out regiments, and without men to command, or any difficult duties to 
perform. An arrangement of military expenditure so costly, as Colonel 
Broone says, that history presents no parallel to it, and General 
Hanyngton, who adopts the most favourable view, and recently dissuaded 
the Government from taking any steps to get rid of the continually- 
increasing burden by a present payment, shows that that Imlf ^ million 
will go on increasing till it becomes a million and a half before it begins 
to fall. In the present period of profound and unprecedented political 
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tranquillity the bow is strained to the farthest limit. Even if, contrary 
to the expedience of the prist, India contimies to enjoy^ her^ Present 
immunity from political distobance, yet we have financial difficulties 
looming in the future which there is no attempt whatever being made 
to meet. 

“ The force of my remarks will be apparent to anyone who will take 
the trouble to read over the different Budget statements by the successive 
Finance Ministers. There is one for every year since 1860-61. There 
is the same tone throughout, and, when they are read collectively, the 
utter absence of any system or principle becomes very strongly marked. 
Each Minister in turn seems to be endeavouring to tide over some 
pressing emergency by temporary measures. All is makeshift and dreary 
repetition of extraordinary efforts to meet the exigencies of the year, a 
reduction here, a clipping there ; an additional tax levied one year, repu- 
diated the next, and then re-imposed with modification. But, indeed, the 
absence of any sound system has already been admitted by the members 
of Lord Mayors Government in terms so plain that it is needless for me 
to take up time in proving it.” 

In the discussion in Council which is recorded in the ‘ Gazette ’ of the 
28th April, Mr. Strachey says : — “ For years past every year has regularly 
ended in a deficit, and the obvious reason has been that, although the 
growth of the revenues has been very great, the growth of expenditure 
has been still more rapid.” That, indeed, as Mr. Strachey says, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. If there was a regular deficit every year, as well as a 
regular increase of revenue, it is sufficiently clear that expenditure has 
outrun revenue. “ At the beginning of every past year,” he continues, 
“the Financial Department has laid before the financial member of 
Government an estimate of income and expenditure, which the actual 
experience of the year has proved to be totally untrustworthy ; and the 
truth is, that for some time past we have all, Government and the public 
alike, been living in a sort of foors paradise, accepting these imaginary 
figures as facts, and congratulating one another on the excellent state of 
the Exchequer.” 

Now, you must recollect that this exposition of Indian finance must 
not be looked upon as if it were a charge made against a Government * 
power from the Opposition benches of the House of Commons. A state- 
ment of this kind coming from an official in Mr. Strachey’s position is 
much the same as if a member of the present Ministry were to get up in 
the House of Commons and say, “ Ever since the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came into office we have been living in a foobs paradise, 
the Government and the coimtry alike being deluded by budgets manu- 
factured with altogether imaginary figures.” I venture to think such a 
confession, as coming from a member of a Government in esse^ is almost 
unique. 

Lord Mayo speaks even yet more plainly. “It has been repeatedly 
stated,” he says, “ but a great truth can hardly be stated too often, that 
from the year 1866 to the present time we have been plunged in a 
chronic state^of deficit. We have spent an ordinary expenditure in those 
years of upwards of six and a half millions more than we ought to have 
done.” , . , , 
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The comparison I have instituted, and which, indeed, has been already 
so often made, between the British Government in India and the ordinary 
landlord, holds good to a certain point, and there stops. We ought 
never to lose sight of the political conditions under which we hold 
India. A long period of repose is apt to engender confidence, but the 
element of political danger is' never wanting to our position there. We 
dare not relax our vigilance. It has so often been repeated as to become 
a truism that our only security for permanent tenure of India is in the 
loyalty and attachment of the people. Towards securing that, we have 
as yet made no perceptible progress. hTor shall we do so till education 
has leavened the masses. Our best intentions are misunderstood, our 
best efforts misrepresented. We have enlisted the attachment and 
loyalty of no single class. In Upper India the landed aristocracy of the 
country has been almost improved off the face of the earth by a rigid 
adherence to a line of policy in land tenures of which you know Lord 
Lawrence was so strong a supporter. Hor do the poorer classes like us. 
There never was before, perhaps, such wide-spread distress and discon- 
tent as there is now. It is easy to show, by tabular , statements and an 
imposing array of figures, that the revenue has increased so many mil- 
lions, the exports and imports so many more, or that twenty-two millions 
were poured into the country in one year, owing to the demand for 
cotton. All this does not benefit the masses of the people ; on the con- 
trary, it increases their burdens. A writer in the ' Friend of India ’ of 
the 4th May thus describes the condition of the country, and, so far as 
my experience goes, the description is a truthful one. 

“ The unprecedented succession of year upon year of drought and 
famine, and the yearly increasing dearness of the necessaries of life, rising 
at a much faster rate than wages have yet risen, is filling the country 
with sadness and discontent, though as yet the low mutterings of the 
suffering poor appear not to have reached the ears of the council chamber. 
What to them are railways and telegraphs, the great highways of com- 
merce, and the diffusion of education ? to which our legislators proudly 
point as the work of their hands. They only contrast their present con- 
dition with the past, when grain was cheap and they had plenty to live 
upon, and when they used to enjoy their native sports and pastimes, all 
of which are fast dying out with the decay of the princes and nobles who 
supported them, and nothing to replace their loss.'*'' 

But I dare not trust myself to speak further on this matter ; I only 
allude to the condition of the people to show how unwise it is to strain the 
bow to the utmost extent in a time of no political emergency, by laying 
on a heavy war-tax ; when, if it is true of any country in the world, it is 
true of India, we ought to keep this tax to fall back upon in case of 
exceptional emergency and great and pressing need. 

I may, I suppose, take it for granted that most of those who hear me 
are aware that the great strain upon the Indian exchec[uer has been caused 
by a lavish expenditure on public works. 

The ' Gazette of India ' of the 9th April contains a singularly lucid 
and comprehensive exposition, by Lord Mayo, of th.o procccdir;gs of the 
past and the present and ensuing year, in the I'^ildic JDepart- 

ment. Their works are divided into two classes, ordinary and extra- 
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ordinary. The first class comprises the works which are undertaken out 
of income ; the second, those whose expenses are defrayed by loan. 

^ ^ ^ ^ % 

The total expenditure in public works in India and in England for 

1869- 70 will have been about 8,000, OOOZ. altogether. Eor the ensuing 
year, 1870-71, the expenditure is placed at about 7,475,500Z. ; of this, 
6,900,000Z. will be spent in India, and 600,000Z. in England. 

Out of the grant for 1869-70, the sum of 1,040,000Z. was paid to the 
shareholders of the East India Irrigation and Oanal Company, better 
known as the Orissa and Soane Irrigation Company, for their property. 

This item being deducted from the grant for 1869-70, the real expendi- 
ture for that year will be reduced to 6,900, OOOZ. ; so that, says Lord 
Mayo, we hope to expend during 1870-71, in works of public utility, a 
much larger sum than we spent last year. But he proceeds to remind 
the Council that these great sums of eight millions in 1869-70, and 
seven-and-a-half millions in 1870-71, by no means represent the whole 
of the expenditure on works of public utility, for which the Government 
is responsible. In Lidia we shall pay, in 1869-70, 1,570, OOOZ. in interest 
and net charges on account of railways. The railway companies, under 
Government guarantee, will spend in the same year upwards of 4, 000, OOOZ. 
in construction ; so that in reality the gross expenditure on works of 
public utility in India during the past year, and the necessary expenses 
in interest on loans, will amount to nearly 14, 000, OOOZ. ! Similarly in 

1870- 71, the total expenditure will be upwards of 14,288, OOOZ. 

“ I wish the Council,” adds His Excellency, “ to note these facts, 
because I do not believe that it is generally known that there is such an 
enormous expenditure going on for W'orks of public utility. If wo put 
these two sums together, we shall have expended in- the two years ending 
March 31, 1871, upon works of public utility and their cognate expenses, 
altogether the enormous sum of 28^ millions, a sum considerably more 
than the annual revenue either of Spain, of Italy, of North Germany, and 
three times as much as that of Holland.” 

As to the imoportion which these sums bear to revenue, Lord Mayo 
goes on to say, “We may take the available revenue of India for the year 
just closed (he was speaking in April last) as being 28, 000, OOOZ.” By 
“ available revenue ” he means the revenue after deducting all imperative 
charges, such as cost of collection, charges, liayment of interest, pensions, 
and payments under treaty. Thus, from the available revenue of the past 
year, a sum equal to about 17 per cent, will have been spent on public works. 

In the year 1870-71 our net available revenue will be 28,090,191Z., of 
which a sum equal to 14 per cent, will be similarly expended. ; 

“ To put it in another way,” His Excellency continues, “ the net I 
expenditure on public works, deducting recoveries for this year, amounts I 

to 13,8003000Z., which, compared with the net available revenue, gives a j 

sum equal to 47 per cent. This percentage will be increased during I 

the present year ; so that, in reality, we expect to spend, within the f 

ensuing year, on works of public utility in India, a sum nearly equal to f 

half of opr entire available revenue ; and I believe that this is an effort | 

in the direction of public improvement that has hardly ever been | 

attempted by any other nation in the world ” I 
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We cannot but endorse Lord Mayo’s entbusiastio encomium on tbe 
result of these stupendous efforts at works of public improvement. The 
future historian will have to record whether the zeal for public improve- 
ments manifested by those who have charge of the finances and the 
administration of India, has been tempered by that prudence and dis- 
cretion which is quite as much an element of real statesmanship as zeal 
for public works. 

This is but a meagre outline of Lord Mayo’s valuable exposition. It 
is sufficient for my present purpose thus to state the outline, for it will 
be apparent at once that, magnificent as is the scale upon which these 
works of improvement are projected, there is obviously no such pressing 
necessity as to justify the adoption of a most obnoxious system of taxa- 
tion to enable the Government of India to construct so large a propor- 
tion of these works out of revenue. Another instance of what I before 
remarked, of utter want of system in the financial administration of 
India, is to be found in the condition of affairs depicted by Mr. Strachey 
in the speech already quoted. It was proposed to out down the grant 
for public works. To do that,” urges Mr. Strachey, “ would be nothing 
short of ruinous.” So many works have been begun that many have 
already had to be abandoned, and great loss has been the consequence, 
“ It is impossible to go out of our houses,” adds M*’. ■'* ■' v. “without 

seeing huge half-finished buildings remainmg u‘.:- .i- ■ i ■.-■i want of 
funds.” 

Sii* E. Temple consistently, and with a boldness worthy of a better 
cause, declares the income-tax the best fiscal measure that could be 
devised, and fairly retorts upon those who found fault with it, while 
they nevertheless voted for it, that they at any rate had suggested 
nothing better. 

In spite of Sir Eichard Temple, who must have been laughing in his 
sleeve when he stood up for the tax, there is hardly anyone acquainted 
with India, either within or outside the official circles, who will not tell 
you that the income-tax is a species of impost totally unadapted for 
India. When Mr. Wilson first came out, he brought the scheme cut and 
dried in his pocket. He was utterly ignorant of the country, of the 
people, of their character. He had studied political economy as under- 
stood in Hurope and America, where the whole conditions of life are 
totally different — in some respects a complete contrast — to what they 
are in Asia. Sir C. Trevelyan, who knew the country well, protested 
against the ill-judged measure, and was recalled, to be sent back three 
years later at the head of the Finance Department. But what do the 
members of the Legislative Council, which voted the tax, themselves say 
of it ? The debate will be found in the ‘ Gazette of India,’ already 
quoted, April 28, and it is instructive as showing the character of that 
so-called legislative body, and the mode in which it works. The Hon. 
Mr. Chapman says : — “ I believe the tax to be utterly unsuited to 
the circumstances of the country. I believe the small results obtained 
from it are quite incommensurate with the hostility it creates on the 
part of the few who are called upon to pay it, but who nevertheless con- 
stitute the intelligent masses of the community.” The Honourable Mr. 
Bullen Smith says : — In common with almost all who have troubled 
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tliemselves to think about the matter at all, I have always considered the 
income-tax unsuitable to this country, and the more I have heard of its 
working, the stronger has this opinion become.” The Honourable Fitz- 
james Stephen remarked “ that it might be necessary to impose the tax, 
but it was a most grievous necessity.” The Honourable Mr. Strachey 
agrees with Mr. Chapman, “ that if in time of peace and prosperity we 
increase the income-tax to an excessive amount, we shall have shut our- 
selves off from almost the only certain and immediate source of iinancial 
relief to which we can have recourse in times of danger and serious diffi- 
culty.” Sir H. Durand, endorsing the opinion of the Maharajah of Jey- 
pore, describes the tax as “ odious to the country, unsuited to the peojffe, 
and very poor in its return.” 

Englishmen cannot understand that the income-tax is wholly unsuited 
to India. Officials on the spot resort readily to it, because, in the first 
place, it is a scheme they find ready made to hand, and it saves the trouble 
and responsibility of studying the (question, and devising any other system 
of increasing the reventie. It was introduced by Mr. Wilson, and has the 
p^estige of his name. But had that able man lived longer, he would have 
been the first to admit that he was wrong, and his old colleague, Sir 0. 
Trevelyan, right. Again, it saves trouble, because it can be collected 
with the existing anachinery. But it presses most unequally on the 
people. It is unfair, because it is easily evaded. How can you tax the 
income of a man who buries his money in the ground, or melts it down 
into ornaments ? It opens tho way to more abuse, more oppression, more 
foul play, than any other impost that could be devised. It adds another 
link to the galling chain which the Amla have bound on the necks of tho 
suffering peojffe ; and its return is wholly out of proportion to the trouble, 
the expense, tho worry, the ill-will caused by it. 

But I must pass on to the questions, Why is this war-tax necessary ? 
What is the emergency which has called it forth ? Is it necessary ? ' The 
Times' the other day, in an excellent article on the subject, called attention 
to the fact that, in 1865, when the revenue was six millions less than it is ^ 
now, Sir 0. Trevelyan said that the existing taxation of India w^as suffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of Government. In 1868 Mr. Massey ex- 
pressed the same opinion in almost the same words. Whence has arisen 
the increased expenditure ? We have been engaged in no costly war. 
There has been no rebellion to supiiress, no gigantic reform in the Ad- 
ministration, calliug for unprecedented outlay. On the contrary, our 
efforts have been professedly directed to effecting economy. Beduction 
has been the bui‘den of the song ever since Mr. Wilson went out to take 
the reins in hand. Yet, rapidly and enormously as our revenue rises 
year by year, the expenses of the ordinary Administration increase in 
greater ratio, and every year the Einance Minister complains of some 
fresh deficit that he has to meet ; and if there is but a deficit of his own 
creation, he is pretty sure to find out the result of past maladministration 
developed. 

While we have before us a certain prospect, even if the present unpre- 
cedentedimmuuity from political troubles is not interrupted, even if we 
continue to enjoy a condition of peace, of which I say the esperience of ^ 

past history does not justify the expectation, we have a certain prospect i 
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of a falling-off of opium revenue to tlie extent of several millions, and of 
those other liabilities alluded to by Sir W. Mansfield, a drain of half a 
million at least to pay for non-effective military establishments, a legacy 
left us by Lord Halifax consequent on the wretched bungling in the 

army amalgamation Instead of borrowing to construct public 

works, and trusting to a war-tax in case of war, we resort to a war-tax to 
construct public works out of current income, but in the event of war our 
credit may not be good enough to enable us to borrow; at any rate we 
should have to j)ay very heavy interest. 

I^think I have said enough to establish my position that the state of 
affairs is such as to call loudly for some strict and searching inquiry. 
And what I want to urge upon this meeting is the necessity of insisting 
upon some inquiry being instituted with a view to reform ; whether 
that inquiry take the form of a Eoyal Commission or a committee of the 
House of Commons, or a special committee composed of men selected for 
j)ractical knowledge of India and regular training in the science of finance. 
There is another branch of the subject into which I much regret time will 
not allow me to enter. I allude to the mode in which these enormous 
sums laid out in public works are expended. What would be the result in 
this country if twenty-eight millions of public money were j)laced in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Public Works to be spent by them upon 
their own responsibility, without the least prospect of any check, or any 
account having to bo rendered, or any question asked ? And what may 
we suppose is the result in a country like India ? There is, indeed, a 
diametrically opposite set of opinions maintained by those within and 
those without official cii'cles. Outside official circles the general belief 
is that the whole system of expenditure in the Public Works Department 
is one of gross extravagance. It is the general belief that Government 
pay from 20 to 25 per cent, more than the ordinary market rate for mate- 
rial, while the work executed is as a rule of a very second-rate character. 
I know that railway engineers laugh at the works constructed by the 
Public Department. I do not think the latter can deny the great’ supe- 
riority and durability and general execution of the works constructed by 
the civil railway engineers ; while the frequent recurrence of accidents 
to edifices erected by the Public Works Department has passed into a 
by- word ; and buildings that fall down before they are finished, or shortly 
after completion and have to be re-constructed, are called by those who 
1 have the heart to joke upon such subjects “ reproductive works.” 

This may seem incredible to some that hear me. Yet last year a 
church erected at Jubbulpore by the Public Works Department had to 
be blown uj), because it was unsafe, shortly after comxfietion. And I see 
by the last ffie of xmjpers just received, that the artillery barracks at the 
same place, now just completed, will have to be blown up, from the same 
cause. About two years ago, the barracks at Nusseerabad fell down, for- 
tunately, I believe, without causing any loss of life. I recollect, however, 
another instance of a barrack falling down from the same cause, defect in 
construction, when the consequences were far more serious, and a large 
number of casualties occurred ; men, women, and children of H.M. 54:th 
Eegiment being crushed under the ruins. I recollect a Birge" chm*ch was 
erected at Peshawur, close to my own house. It was adapted for holding, 
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I suppose, upwards of a thousand people. The walls were completed, but 
one morning all had disappeared. There had been either a slight shock 
of an earthquake or a gale of wind in the night, and they were all levelled 
to the ground. How long the new High &urts in Calcutta have been 
in building, and how many times they have fallen down, there are pro- 
bably some here who can tell us. 

Again, we all know how, in large continents, where means of com- 
munication have never been properly developed, the construction of a 
network of railways has the effect of opening up new channels of com- 
merce and traffic. It also has the effect of modifying very considerably 
the direction in which the defences of the country should be maintained, 
and the number and position of the different points which it is desirable 
to occupy with military garrisons. 

In 1862, ten millions sterling were set aside to defray the cost of 
barracks and military works, of which five millions were expended by the 
close of 1869. It was calculated that the whole ten millions would have 
been expended by 1872. The new style of double-storied barracks, which 
is now adopted, not inaptly described as palatial edifices, and palatial they 
are in size and costliness, cannot be erected under from a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. A range of barracks for a whole 
infantry regiment will consist of ten of such buildings. Yet it is certain 
that in many instances, owing to the development of railways and other 
causes, many of these ex^Densive buildings will be foimd useless. I believe 
that already m some places they have been abandoned. At Jullundur 
five of these double-storied barracks, lately comj)leted, have to be classed 
in the list of splendid failures, for I see that the officer commanding the 
22nd Highlanders, quartered there, has moved his men out of them into 
the old buildings, because the latter are found to be ten degrees cooler 
in the hot weather, and the new edifices are left tenantless. 

All these things, and many others of a similar tendency, are notorious 
to everyone outside the official world. The system, however, in India is 
such that reform in a department never can, by any possibility, come 
from within. All the officers in the various departments of the vast ma- 
chinery employed in collecting and expending some thirty, forty, or fifty 
millions of money every year, are animated by a hearty sympathy and 
esp'it de corjps. They are absolutely unassailable by any impulse acting 
from the outside world ; and as the feelers of a polypus all contract simul- 
taneously, and co-operate to resist the aggressor, when you touch any 
one part of it with your finger, so the different departments of the Indian 
Government, when one of them is attacked, all combine to silence, and, if 
they cannot silence, to crush the assailant. Eed tape and official obstruc- 
tiyeness, the fear of stirring a hornet’s nest, the dislike to interfere 
with tradition and custom — tradition and custom, be it observed, handed 
down from a time when the pagoda tree vigorously flourished in Indian 
soil — all these principles intertwined and laced together form an impene- 
trable barrier to anything like fair inquiry that may show the necessity 
of reform. While engineer officers themselves will tell you, and Colonel 
Ohesney has also alluded to the same thing in his recent book on Indian 
Polity, that the Gffice work which they have to transact, in preparing state- 
ments and overlooking accounts, so ties them to their desks that they 
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cannot supervise effectually tlie contractors. These things are no secret. 
Mr. Wilson found himself front to front with this tremendous barrier the 
moment he attempted anything like wholesome reform — a huge incubus 
of officialism, a negative opposition most difficult to resist. He worked 
and worked day and night, and worked himself to death, for he was 
crushed under it, as many others have been similarly crushed. His 
whole time was taken up, as I have been told in his own words, in untying 
red tape, which was tied up again as soon as he had succeeded in loosen- 
ing it. I have no doubt that Mr, Laing, Mr. Massey, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, would bear the same testimony if they were asked. 

But I must draw my remarks to a close. I believe no remedy will 
be devised or. carried out till the matter has been taken up here by 
Parliament or by the Crown. An individual opinion on a subject so 
complex is not worth much, but I may say I believe Mr. Strachey has 
laid his finger on the right spot when he declares that no improvement 
of accounts and estimates, however necessary and important in them- 
selves, will ever enable us to remedy the present unsatisfactory condition 
of our finances ; and that until each subordinate Government is left to 
raise its own revenue and manage its own income, the mischief never can 
be repaired. This suggestion has already been mooted more than once, 
but we must despair of anything being done till the matter is taken up 
in England. The fact is, India is so vast a country, and consists of so 
many different territories and different races, in every stage of civilization, 
and under almost every conceivable condition of life, that it is utterly 
impossible to devise any one system of taxation or fiscal administration 
that is adapted to all ; while the area over which the Imperial expendi- 
ture is spread is so vast, the accounts are so voluminous, the machinery 
for such supervision as can be exercised so cumbrous, that it is beyond 
the power of any one man, let his genius be ever so great, to superintend 
the whole. In this direction, I am persuaded, the remedy will be found. 
The great difficulty is to jpersuade the Government and the public that 
the emergency is so great as to demand a hearty and energetic effort to 
apply a remedy. I wish I could use words strong enough to describe the 
serious nature of that emergency. So long as we are happily free from 
any political disturbance, we may make shift to carry on in the slip-shod 
manner in which we have tided over so many financial crises. India is a 
vastly productive country, and inhabited by races patient and forbearing 
enough to have been the corpus vile on which the crude experiments of 
political economists have been tried for many years past ; but we cannot 
reckon on a continuance of these conditions ; we must bo prepared for 
political disturbances, and we must be prepared also for an awakening of 
the intelligent masses of the community to the consciousness of political 
rights, and to the knowledge tliat union is strength. The former we may 
have to encounter any day, the latter must come sooner or later ; I 
believe it is nearer at hand than most Englishmen suppose. Should any 
such emergency occur now, it would find us in the worst possible con- 
dition a country can be in to meet a crisis, namely, with its whole 
machinery and system of financial administration out of gear. 

I cannot close these remarks without alluding to # matter closely 
allied to the subject of finance. I have not had time even to touch upon 
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many branches of this important question, such as the land revenue, the 
costly nature of our administrative machinery, owing to its being con- 
structed principally out of a foreign element, and the consequent drain 
out of the country of ten or twelve millions annually, excessive military 
charges, home charges, and other points* 

Mr. Maclean said, there could be no doubt that the weak point in the 
system of the Indian Government was, that whereas at home the Trea- 
sury was the central power, having the control of the purse, in India the 
Finance Department had not that control. The Public Works Depart- 
ment was entii’ely free from the control of the Finance Minister of the 
time, and therefore any estimates he brought forward himself were 
necessarily, to a great extent, conjectural. Mi*. Prichard had not in his 
paper suggested any substitute for the income-tax ; but he thought those 
who objected to it ought to show in what other way the Finance 
Minister was to make up the deficit. Mr. Prichard had said that the 
income-tax was only a war-tax, but the fact was that though the income- 
tax was a great resom*ce in time of war in England, the case was totally 
different in India, where, in time of war, a large proportion of the popu- 
lation would be, if not disaffected to the British Government, at all 
events, lukewarm. The only thing to rely on in time of war' in India 
was the credit of the Government of India, which credit could not be 
kept up if we went on increasing our debt from year to year, and 
neglected to impose taxes to make the revenue meet the expenditure. 
The debt was already increasing at a rate fast enough to satisfy even 
speculative financiers. The question was, what other tax could be sub- 
stituted for the income-tax. Colonel Chesney, in his ^Indian Polity, ’ 
said that the prosperity of the country must go on increasing in propor- 
tion as railways and other appliances of civilization were introduced into 
the country, and that, in the course of time, we should be able to raise 
the Customs and Excise revenue to such a point as would put those who 
had the control of the finances in a perfectly happy and easy frame of 
mind. But could the Customs and Excise duties ever bear the same 
proportion to the whole revenues of India that those two heads of 
reveuu'e in this country bore to the whole of the revenue of England ? 
India had been increasing vastly in riches and prosperity, but the 
Customs and Excise duties had not increased in anything like the same 
proportion, and it was not at all likely that the Customs and Excise 
duties on articles of common consumption in India would ever bring in 
anything lil?:c the revenue that the duties on the same articles would 
produce in this counti’y. There could be no great revenue raised in 
India by indirect taxation on such -articles as tea, coffee, sugar, spirits, 
and tobacco \ and the increasing wealth of the peoj)le would only be 
touched by direct taxation. The only substitute that had ever yet been 
suggested for the income-tax, with the exception of an increase of the 
land-tax, was an increase of the duty on salt (a favourite plan of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and which Lord Lawrence, much to his honour, had 
steadily opposed). Mr. Prichard had said that, the income-tax was 
oppressive, buf^an increased tax on a great necessary of life of the people 
would be much more objectionable, seeing that it would be severely felt 
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by tbe masses, wliereas the income-tax pressed only on the wealthy. 
No doubt a great deal of deference was to be paid to the yiews of the 
Bombay and other Associations, which, whenever any tax was imposed, 
were always so ready to raise what was commonly called a constitutional 
clamour against it ; but it might be doubted whether those Associations 
represented the people of India ; they, in fact, represented only a certain 
class of the people. The people on whom the income-tax was imposed 
were the very people who benefited most by our rule, and who hitherto 
had paid no taxes at all, and he thought we were bound to impose the 
income-tax in preference to raising the duty on salt. The only plan 
suggested by the Bombay Association, with the view of meeting the 
difficulty in respect to the finances, was, that we should borrow money 
for carrying out public works, and renew the bill from time to time. 
But would they be more willing to pay the bill twenty-five years hence ? 
He thought that we should be premature in denouncing the income-tax 
till we could point out in what other way the Finance Minister could 
raise money for carrying on the government of the country. 

Mr. Nowrozjeb Furdoonjee ‘ stated that, as Secretary of the Bombay 
Association, he had been deputed to come over to this country to sapport 
the petition which that Association had sent to the Secretary of State 
and Council of India, praying that the finances of India might be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, and that the income-tax should be abolished. 
In that petition the memorialists had suggested, as Mr, Maclean had 
pointed out, that the money expended on permanent works, the full 
benefit of which would be reaped not only by the present generation, but 
by several future generations, should be borrowed as a loan, to be paid 
off within a certain number of years, say twenty or twenty-five years, 
instead of the whole amount being drawn at once from the current 
revenue. But besides that suggestion, the memorialists had proposed 
that the expenditure, which had been increasing from year to year in 
every department of the Administration of India, both in India and this 
country, should be reduced. If that remedy were adopted, there would 
be no necessity for raising money by obnoxious and oppressive taxation. 
That remedy had been advocated not only by the native inhabitants of 
Bombay, but also by Government officials. Mr. Chapman, the Chief 
Secretary of the Bombay Government, and the representative of Bombay 
in the Supreme Legislative Council of India, when the income-tax was 
brought forward, contended before the Legislative Council that no 
strong case had been made out, and no necessity had been shown for the 
imposition of the income-tax. He contended before that Council that 
the establishments were susceptible of considerable reduction. The 
present Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Argyll, only a few 
months ago, in a despatch which he addressed to the Government of 
India, had declared that the military expenditure of India admitted of a 
reduction to the extent of it might be a million and a half, but at all 
events a million. If that reduction were carried out there would be no 
necessity for the imposition of fresh taxation, but as yet no practical 
step had been taken to carry into effect that opinion so deliberately put 
upon record by the Secretary of State. He concurred Vith almost all 
that had been advocated and stated so ably by Mr. Prichard in his 
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paper. Mr. Prichard had said that the present Financial Minister was 
fettered and shackled, and had produced a Budget to order. It was a 
blot on the administration of the finances of the Indian Empire that the 
Minister in charge of the Financial Department of that empire should 
be in such a position— it was a state of things which ought not to be 
tolerated, and which ought not to be allowed to continue for a moment. 
We ought to have a financier supreme in his department, and personally 
responsible for the proper conduct and management of that dej)artment, 
and not a mere clerk producing a Budget to order. It had been shown 
by Mr. Prichard that the amalgamation of the local army with the 
Queen’s army had already cost the revenues of India half a million 
sterling per annum, and that that amount would go on increasing till in 
a short time it would amount to a million and a half. It was such un- 
necessary expenditure that occasioned the imposition of an oppressive 
income-tax. He could not allow to pass unnoticed one remark made by 
the last speaker, that the Bombay Association represented only a class, 
and that their memorial had been drawn up and supported by the 
wealthy merchants of Bombay who wanted to get rid of the liability to 
pay the income-tax, and not in the interests of the whole of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay, nor of the poorer classes of the people. The 
wealthy inhabitants of Bombay were too well known for their philan- 
thropy and their abnegation of self, to merit such a charge. Moreover, 
their petition contained the following paragraph : — Your memorialists 
cannot acquiesce in the justice of the expedient that has been adopted by 
the Government of India to increase the revenues. Your memorialists 
apprehend that the enhancement of the salt duty will press heavily, 
especially on the agricultural and poorer classes of the people in this 
Presidency, who contribute to the State a larger amount of land revenue 
than the inhabitants of Bengal and the Horth-Western Provinces.” That 
circumstance, together . with many other expressions to be found in the 
petition and the speeches of the members who document, 

would convince the meeting that the members !> ■ i : i ■ ; \ ^sociation 

were not actuated by any such selfish motives :'■■■'•■ i to them. 

The Association had been established not only to represent the interests 
of those who were members of it, but to represent the interests of the 
native inhabitants of the Bombay Presidency, particularly the poorer 
and middle classes, and the native inhabitants of India in general. He 
for one would have no connection with an Association established for 
the promotion of selfish or class interests. 

Sir Baktle Frere. — I came here simply as a hearer, and in the hope 
of hearing something that might be of use as a guide to direct us out of 
the very difficult position in which the finances of India are at present 
placed ; and I therefore trust that you will take anything I say as a mere 
personal opinion. And first of all, as I should like to give, if possible, a 
practical direction to the working of the Association in this as in every 
other respect, I would wish them* to bear in mind that in looking into the 
question as to where any inquiry should take place, and what inquiry 
should take place regarding the finances of India, they ought first to 
inquire who hofflsthe purse-strings? If you consider this most important 
question, you will find that the British Parliament holds the purse-strings, 
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and that probably we should not have been in this state of uncertainty 
about our finances had the British Parliament continued the practice 
which it had followed from the first acquisition of any considerable 
empire in India up to a very recent period, of calling those who administer 
the affairs of India to a periodical account. You may remember that as 
long as the charge of the finances of the Indian Government was left in 
the hands of a mercantile body, the Court of Directors, Parliament very 
rigidly required at every renewal of the Charter, that the trustees of 
India should submit to an examination, which generally occupied two 
Sessions, and took place before Select Committees of both Houses, as to 
what the Government of India had done in time past, and what they were 
prepared to do in time to come. I cannot help -thinking that in abandon- 
ing that custom a very great and useful barrier to misgovernment was 
removed. Lord Dalhousie suggested an alteration in that system because 
he found that a periodical examination at fixed intervals was equivalent 
to a periodical call for agitation, and that considerable inconvenience 
resulted from its being the habit to treasure up all grievances, and to 
bring them forward periodically at the renewal of the Charter, to hamper 
the Government of India. That was a very good reason why the exami- 
nation should not take place at fixed intervals, but it was not any reason 
why the Administration of India should not be called to account by 
Parliament whenever they found anything was amiss. You must recollect 
in this matter, that Parliament has, as lately as last year, taken to itself 
the direct control of matters which used formerly to be left to the Govern- 
ment of India, either out in India or in this country, and that the 
functions of the Home Government are now essentially and very widely 
different from what they were during the time of the old Court of 
Directors. I will say no more upon that point, but merely suggest that 
of all the modes of inquiry which I have heard proposed, the best, I 
thinlr, would be a Select Committee of Parliament rej)ortmg to Parliament. 
Thei’e is another point which is very important, which I do not think 
has been noticed by Mr. Prichard, and which has not, I think, received 
adequate attention as yet, and that is the paramount necessity for dis- 
criminating between what I may call the arithmetical question — the 
question regarding the accounts — and the real financial question. We 
have talked all along of this very serious deficit ; but gentlemen are, no 
doubt, aware that there are people who say there is no deficit at all, and 
that the state of matters is not really so serious financially as has been 
represented ; of course it is a state of matters very serious in itself when 
a great Government does not know whether it is on the right or the 
wrong side of its banker’s book. But the point I wish to press upon your 
attention is, that you should very carefully separate these questions of 
whether the deficit you have to encounter is one merely of account, or 
whether it is a serious, a real, and a chronic financial deficit. With 
regard to accounts, there has always seemed to me to be a very simple 
remedy which would ensure your getting the accounts correct and in 
good time. You are, of course, aware that at present two sets of accounts 
are kept up — one in India, and one in this coxmtry ; and it is a matter of 
very great difficulty, as every man of business knows, evftr to bring two 
such sets of accounts to a clear balance-sheet. The remedy for that is 
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that you should do as the Court of Directors did up to 1857, have your 
accounts combined and made up not in India, but in London, and let 
them be rendered to Parliament periodically. That would involve some 
change, no doubt, in the details ; but in principle it would not be any 
such great change as ’might at first sight appear ,* and I believe you 
might then have, at the beginning of the session, your accounts laid 
before Parliament in a perfectly intelligible and correct form, such as 
would enable you to judge with great accuracy how the Government of 
India stood at that moment. I have no doubt myself that when your 
accounts are accurately made out you will find that you are in a finan- 
cially insecure position, and you recjuire more resources than you have 
now. I do not overlook the immense elasticity which exists in the 
Indian revennes, and which I believe to be far greater than in the case of 
almost any other country except such countries as England and America. 
I believe, if you really look at the case fairly, and consider what has 
been the case in time past, you will find that the existing revenues of 
India are extremely elastic ; but let me remind you that the requirements 
of India are even more elastic, and every sixpence that you will get from 
increasing Customs and Excise duties, and land revenue, will be required 
for the increasing demands of increasing civilization. Then I come to 
the main question : What are you to do to fill up the gap ? On this 
head I can only say that I entirely agree with all that Mr. Maclean has 
said. I have no doubt that the income-tax is a most unpopular tax, and 
a tax which *1 should be very sorry to see imposed unless the strongest 
necessity were shown for it ; but I have been fully confirmed in the 
opinion I formed when this matter was laid before the Council of the 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, by Mr. James Wilson, when he pointed 
out that you did indeed require, in the case of India, some new and very 
productive tax to supply the deficiency which he showed had for years 
existed. He proved that, except at the time when he took the matter in 
hand, the accounts of India had for many years never really been properly 
balanced : and I think I may say, that from Mr. Wilson^s and Mr Laing’s 
time to this, the same thing might be said. He also proved that whatever 
you might do by small additions to the taxation of the country, you could 
not supx:)ly the real wants of the country by anything but a large amount 
of direct taxation. I think you should next consider whether indirect tax- 
ation admits of being increased to the amount you require, or whether you 
must not resort to direct taxation. Now, upon this point I beg you to 
bear in mind that (though, as Mr. Maclean very truly said, the income- 
tax was, of all others, the tax the least to be relied on in the time of war) 
there is no taxation which in itself is so germane to the habits and customs 
of the natives of India as direct taxation ; and I would ask any native 
gentleman here present if he can name to me any single state in India, 
however small, where direct taxation of the moneyed classes does not 
form a very large proportion of the resources of the native state ? If 
that is the case (and I speak upon that point without much fear of con- 
tradiction), I would ask whether there is anything inconsistent in the 
Government of India retracing its steps in this matter. I say retracing^ 
because we shdhld recollect it was only within the last thirty-five years 
or so that the Government of India remitted almost all the direct taxation 
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which, it had inherited from the Native Governments. Up to thirty-five 
years ago direct taxation existed in every native village and town in 
every State of India, and I do not believe that there ever was, within 
the memory of any gentleman here present, any native State which did 
not look for a large proportion of its income to direct taxation : and 
though it was not got in the same way as we get it, by returns of income- 
tax, and so on, still it was got by finding ont pretty closely what every- 
body was worth in the community, and if he did not pay in some other 
way — ^if he did not pay his land revenue, or his fish-tax, or his customs, 
or contribute to the revenue in some such form — he was instantly 
pounced upon, and made to pay by direct taxation. And this system of 
direct taxation, if you only put it in a modern and improved form, would, 
I believe, give you an income-tax suited to the req^uirements of India. 
That we have hit the right thing I do not pretend to say, but I only beg 
of you, before you sweepingly condemn the income-tax, to consider whether 
you can substitute for some form of direct taxation any form of indirect 
taxation that will fill up the gap, and do for your finances all that you 
require. 

Mr. Tatler said the state of things at present appeared to be, that 
the finances of India were in a very unsatisfactory state ; that, like many 
extravagant individuals, we were out-running our income, and the first 
thing we had to do was to set our house in order, and endeavour to 
reduce our expenditure within the limits of our income. With a view of 
producing a revenue sufficient to meet the present crisis, the Government 
of India had introduced the obnoxious income-tax. Looking at the 
peculiar incidents of the income-tax, especially the mode of collection, 
without having regard to the general subject of direct taxation as against 
indirect taxation, this tax met with his strongest - condemnation. With 
regard to the remedies proposed by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, mz. the 
reduction of expenditure and the throwing the outlay of extraordinary 
works, not on the current revenue of the year, but on future years, both of 
those were matters that could not take effect for some time. We could 
not expect that the income-tax would be abolished for the present year. 
He fully concurred in all that Mr. Prichard had said as to the subservi- 
ency of the Legislative Council as at present constituted. Under other 
circumstances he would regard with indignation men who could get up 
and pass a Bill in opposition to their consciences, but he looked at it 
simply as the result of the peculiar constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment, The question really was, assuming the income-tax to be abolished, 
what was to be done in the future ? Admitting what Sir Bartle Frere 
had said, that the requirements of India would increase with its revenue, 
the sound principle on which to proceed was, in his ojiinion, to separate 
all works which would benefit future generations from the accounts of the 
ordinary revenue, letting the outlay for them be met by a loan which 
would meet not only the first expenditure, but the intermediate payments 
of interest and cost of maintenance, so that such works should be x>aid 
for, not only by ourselves, but by our sons and grandsons. If our ex- 
pectations of the future prosperity of the country wore not such as to 
warrant our launching out into such expensive works, he would say, do not 
let us attempt any such works. If that was done we should find we had 
No. 4 Yol. IV. T 
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no deficit, but a very considerable surplus, and the revenues of tbe country 
would be perfectly equal to tbe ordinary requirements of tbe country. 
He thought the Association might, without presumption, apply through 
the Secretary of State for the appointment of a committee of Parliament 
to inquire into the subject, which committee should consider the question 
of the separation of the expenditure on extraordinary works from current 
expenditure ; and also the question, what were the works which should be 
regarded as extra-ordinary works as distinguished from ordinary works ; 
and if those principles were discussed by the committee, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that extra-ordinary works would pay, he would say, let 
our credit be pledged to obtain loans sufficient to construct them, and pay 
the interest and maintenance, till they became really productive, and 
then the whole question would be settled. 

Mr. Maitland. — It seems to me that the gentleman who has just sat 
down spoke very much to the point, and, indeed, what he said, is much 
what Mr. Laing, the former Minister for India, wrote in his letter in 
‘ The Times ’ the other day. If we could arrive at the fact that part of 
the Indian expenditure is of the nature described, which I believe to 
be the case, namely, expenditure on works for the future benefit of the 
country, and which posterity ought to boar a share of, then it seems to 
me that our course is clear to a very great extent, and that a great part 
of the difficulty is got rid of. Sir Bartle Frere referred to the fact that 
when the administration of India was in the hands of the Oomrt of 
Directors, Parliament used to overhaul matters to a much greater extent 
than they do now, and if they wore to give more attention to the subject, 
and an inquiry of the kind suggested could take place by a properly con- 
stituted body, it would be a matter of very great advantage indeed. Sir 
Bartle Frerc said very truly, in speaking of the revenues of India, we must 
look forward to a considerable increase of expenditure as the revenue 
improves. There is pne important part of the revenue of India in which 
I have taken a great deal of interest, and which I think is likely to go on 
from bad to worse — ^I allude to the opium traffic. When I was in India, 
for eleven years I was connected with a house in the China trade. I 
have been in China myself tw^o or three times, and I have known and 
heard a great deal of that trade. I am satisfied from all I have seen and 
heard, that the opium revenue of India is in a very precarious condition, 
arising mainly from the fact of the increase of the production of opium 
in China. I have been asked my oxiinion at various times about the 
China opium trade, and I have always said that I thought, if ever danger 
was to arise to that part of the revenues of India which is derived from 
opium, it would be from the increase of production in China ; and aU 
accounts seem to show that there is a large increase in the native growth 
an China. I think that question is one that will require the very careful 
consideration of all parties connected with India, and I cannot but fear 
that there is very great danger indeed of the important revenue which we 
derive from that article becoming considerably diminished. 

Mr, Dadabhai ISTaoroji suggested that as there was 
Mr. Tayler had thrown out, of the income-tax being j;b 
present year, j^ere would be j)lenty of time to discuss the question care- 
fully. The paper to be read on Wednesday next was one by Sir Bartle 
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Frere on Indian Public Works, in substitution of tbo one standing in bis 
name on tbe card at present ; there would, therefore, be a further discus- 
sion then on the same subject, and, if Sir Bartle Prere’s paper did not 
render it unnecessary, he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) proj)osed to read to the 
meeting on July the 27th, a paper on Indian Public Works in relation to 
Indian Finance, which would again give an opportimity of further discus- 
sion on the same subject. He therefore thought it advisable for the 
Association not to take any action with a view of putting the finances of 
India on a sound footing till those other opportunities had been given 
for further discussion. 

Colonel Eathboene. — Sir Bartle Frere alluded to the direct taxation 
in former days in India. When for any purpose of Government a sum 
of money was re(iuired, a certain proportion was fixed upon the different 
cities and towns, and the communities divided the amounts amongst 
themselves, which was a mode of collection which answered exceedingly 
well. If that mode had been followed in reference to the income-tax, 
many of the difficulties which have arisen would have been avoided, 
because the sum req^uirod by the Government would have been levied upon 
the various commmiities in the same way as the sum required for the 
main-sewer rate in the metropolis is levied by the different vestries and 
parishes among themselves, when the quota which they have to contribute 
is indicated to them. I cannot help thinking that by such a mode of 
collection the Government would have been able to raise a much larger 
sum than the million or a little more which they have raised by the 
income-tax; and such a mode of collection would not have had the 
inquisitorial elements connected with it which the income-tax has, and 
which has caused it to give the greatest offence in India. 

Mr, Peiohaed. — I gather from what has fallen from Mr. Howrozjee 
Furdoonjee and Sir Bartle Frere, that they think that I ought to have 
proposed something in place of the income-tax. I never professed to do 
anything of the kind ; my invitation to the Association was to read a 
paper on Indian Finance, and I said I would preface the remarks I had to 
make by saying that I had no intention of dogmatizing on so difficult 
a subject, and that all that I wished was that the matter should be 
thoroughly ventilated, with a view to inquiry. I made no profession 
that I should he able to suggest a cure for the difi&cult position in which 
the finances of India appear to be at present. 

Chaieman. — ^In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Prichard for his 
paper, I wish to make one or two remarks. My experience in India has 
convinced me that the Indian financial system, past and present, has 
been and is one hngo blunder, and that a thorough reform is wanted 
before you will ever bo able to ascertain the precise amount of revenue 
and of expenditxire which is necessary in order to complete the Budget 
of a Financial Minister ; and I really think Sir Eichard Temple and all 
his predecessors have been right in claiming public sympathy with thona 
for the labour they have gone through, and for the trouble and anxiety 
they have had to suffer from those causes. I may say, to use the words 
of the late Mr. Wilson to myself, that the passive obstructiveness in all 
the official details of the Finance Department of India rentiers it impos- 
sible to come to a correct estimate. As regards the income-tax, I advo- 
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cated its introduction, because direct taxation was supposed in European 
countries to fall upon those who could best afford to pay ,* but wheuj as a 
Goimnissioner of Income-tax, I began to look at the way in which the 
tax was levied, and the administration of it generally, I found that so far 
from its being levied on the rich, or the classes which could best bear 
it, it came upon the classes that could least afford it, or who could not 
afford it at all. Mr. Prichard has given us the instance of the old man 
without any teeth. I myself on one occasion sat in the Income-tax room 
to hear appeals from 200 or 300 people whose mode of living one could 
hardly venture to speak of in decent society. The tax was attempted to 
be imposed with the grossest tyranny, and upon a class that certainly no 
statesman would think of taxing at all. In the up-country the difficulty 
was this: — Those who had the charge of the income-tax were officers 
employed in other ways ; they really had no time to perform the duties 
connected with the income-tax, and they trusted to a deputy, the deputy, 
in his turn, trusted to somebody else, and the result was that the Govern- 
ment received very little taxation from those best fitted to pay it, and 
who ought to have paid it. This altered my opinion entirely upon the 
question of the policy of imposing an income-tax in India, and I hold 
now, that it is the most oppressive mode of taxation that has ever been 
devised. With respect to Mr. Maitland’s remarks about our revenue 
from opium, I have seen a little of China mpelf, and I fully agree with 
him in thinking that the time is not far distant when the opium trade 
between India and China will fall so low as to become nearly extinct. 
What will the financial position of India be then? At any rate, we 
should then have to resort to that principle which has been so ably 
advocated by preceding speakers, and I agree with them in thinking 
that we ought to adopt it at once, viz. borrowing money in England for 
public works in India, instead of paying for them out of current revenue. 
There are certain public works, the expense of which, no doubt, should 
be borne out of revenue, but for all the larger public works, provided 
for the benefit of future generations, let the money be borrowed. 

Mr, Tatlee having seconded the motion, That the thanks of the 
Association be given to Mr. Prichard for his paper, it was put, and 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Noweozjee Fttedoonjee, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OE AETS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1870. 

Thb Bight Hon. LOBD LYYEDEN in tegs Ohaib. 

The following Paper was read by Sir Babtle Fbebe : — 

On Public WorJcs in India. 

Sib Babtee Beebe said : — I can hardly hope, even in such a congenial 
atmosphere as that in which we are now, with the thermometer far above 
summer heat, to bring forward anything that would be very new or very 
interesting, with regard to Indian public works ; but there are a few of 
the old facts which perhaps may be put in the new light of recent cir- 
cumstances, and which may afford us some useful instruction regarding 
the course which it would be desirable for those who are in authority 
and in power connected with India to follow, whether that power be the 
power of Government or the power of capital, the power of labour or the 
power of talent ; and, therefore, without further preface, I will address 
myself to the subject, asking you, first of all, to define in your own minds 
what you mean by ” public works,’’ because I need hardly remind you 
that those words in different countries signify very different things. If 
you were to inquire what they meant in this city of London, you pro- 
bably would 136 told that a public work was public or not, according to 
the use for which it was designed ; but you would be very much puzzled 
when you came to classify the great works of puhHo utility which you 
saw around you. You would be told that one was not a public work 
because it belonged to the Dean and Chapter, that another was not a 
public work, because it belonged to the parochial authorities or to muni- 
cipal authorities, or to some corporation which did not at all acknowledge 
the authority of Mr. Ayrton to deal with it as the Commissioner of Public 
Works. If you went to Scotland you would probably find even a still 
more restricted application of the term. On the other hand, in Ireland 
you would find the application of the term rather more extended. In 
Prance it would be still more wide, till when you come to India, you 
would find that almost every great work which served any purpose of 
public utility was regarded and treated as a public work. Without 
attempting any minute definition, I will only mention that I propose to 
use the term “ public works,” in the sense of all worlcs constructed with funds 
wholly or in part derived from public taxation or with private funds, for the 
use of which the public pays interest either in money, or in some public right, 
or in some practical monopoly, which is conceded to those who provide the 
funds. Using that definition, I will only say that, once for all, I propose 
to have done for the present with any attempt at discriminating between 
what are called remunerative ” and “ unremunerative ” public works ; 
because if we once attempted anything of the kind, I doubt whether the 
space of three lectures would su&ce to conduct you to a clear definition 
of what a really remunerative public work means ; or, rather, what 
really useful public work deserves to be classed as «?i-remunerative. I 
need only instance such works as forts and barracks, and mditaiy works 
of that kind. We should probably be told that nothing •could be less 
remunerative than those, and yet I would ask you, what would become of 
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any Government or any state of civilized society, more especially in ; 
India, if you did not as statesmen and capitalists consider that you were ' 
applying public funds profitably, and laying out your capital wisely, to 
enable small bodies of men, by the aid of such works, to protect the 
country, and to allow its inhabitants to pursue their avocations in peace ? 
Then take such public works as harbours of refuge and lighthouses. It 
is true you can, to a certain extent, make those remunerative by imposing 
tolls and light-dues, hut still there are cases in which there is, and can 
bo, no attempt to get any direct remuneration from them; and yet I 
doubt whether any outly of public money is as clearly remunerative to 
the tax-payer as outlay upon harbours and works, which enable the 
mariner to carry on in safety his work between nation and nation. Then 
],et us take canals, with regard to which we seem at first sight to have 
the thing in our own hands, and to he able to judge whether the canal is 
remunerative ox not by the direct returns. But what a mistake would this 
he ! for we know that the indirect returns from goods and cheaj^ water- 
carriage are infinitely greater than any possible direct returns. You see 
this clearly when you get to the improvement of navigable rivers. You 
may occasionally find the means of directly recouping yourselves, to some 
extent, for such outlay. But in most cases the improvement of a great 
navigable river is a work of such general benefit to the whole country, that 
itwonld he extremely unwise to look for payment by direct returns or to 
postpone it because you cannot so pay for it. Such works would, in this 
pountry, where we are so chary of the public money, ho put in the hands 
of public bodies like the Trinity House or Board of Trade, and paid for 
put of the general revenues of the country. But the most striking case 
of nil, is the case of ordinary roads and bridges ; for there is, 

jjuiliiiig which is so essential to the life of commerce as good 
internal communication, and yet none in which it is less desirable to look 
for direct remuneration in the shape of tolls. Tolls in this country are 
almost become a thing of the past, but there is, probably, no means of 
making the people who are benefited by a public work pay for what is 
done for them, which is so logically defensible, and so practically inde- 
fensible, as a toll upon a road or a bridge. Looking, therefore, to the 
difiicnlty of discriminating between the direct and the indirect value of 
great public works, I propose not to attempt to make any distinction 
between what are called remunerative and unremxmerative works. I 
would ask you, for the present, to judge them all simply in the light of 
what the Government of a civilized country is bound to do for its subjects 
in the way of works intended for the benefit of those subjects, and to 
consider them as remunerative, or the contrary, according to their real 
public utility and necessity. 

I do not think I need detain you by any discussion regarding the 
financial ui-gency of every question connected with public works in India, 
because we have been told, on the host authority, that that is one of the 
questions which has brought about the extraordinary financial crisis in 
that country which has of late so much attracted the attention of all 
connected with India. We have been publicly told by those who 
administer the Government out in India, that the whole of the present 
financial derangement would disai^pear if Providence had only blessed 
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us witli tlie means of doing public works without the aid of the public 
taxes, and that, in fact, it is solely owing to some derangement of our 
system of public works that our Indian finances have become so deranged. 
Perhaps I might say a word or two more on the insufficiency of the 
outlay, vast as it is, when compared with the wants of the country. » I 
see around me here a great many gentlemen who are acquainted with 
India in one or other of its various provinces, and yet I doubt if there is 
anyone here present who can put his hand on his heart, and say that the 
part of India which he Imows best is adequately provided with public 
works, or that he sees his way at present to providing his particular 
province or district with all necessary public works without some extra 
demand upon the public purse. Now this, I cannot help thinking, is a 
very noteworthy fact. Here is a great country, which in time of 
profound peace, with a vastly increasing revenue, declares itself going 
into the Insolvency Court in consequence of the gieat expenditure on 
public works ; and yet those who know the country best will tell us that 
all this drain of our finances will not suffice to supply India with what 
it wants in the way of public works. I think the cUfficulty of under- 
standing this would disappear if we could really compare in our own 
minds what a charge of a few millions for public works, such as appears 
in onr Indian returns, means when compared with the whole of the area 
of India. I need not remind those who are here present how vast 
that area is ; that if you take the proviuces bf Europe, striking off 
Eussia and one or two of the most unproductive outlying portions, you 
would have an area which would he smaller, not much more populous, 
and hardly richer than India; and if over the whole of that part of 
Europe you were to divide what you had to spend according to the most 
extravagant Budget that has yet been framed for public works in India, 
you would find that you had got for every province but a very moderate 
amount, and it would ap})ear still more moderate if you considered what 
was to be done with it, because tbe sum voted for public works, say in 
France, where so much is done hy what we should call the Public Works 
Department, would seem very iaadequate if in France, as in India, you 
had to dr* r.f the public allowance, tbe smallest parish 

works as !! r .;i highways; if, in fact, not a shilling could 
be spent in any public work by any public officer without its being 
entered in the national accounts. 

There is another point on which I will not dilate, though it is one on 
which, no doubt, many gentlemen here present could be very eloquent, 
and eloquent, I fear, with some reason, and that is the’ waste which is 
charged against our public works. We are told that the administration 
of the public works in India is a very wasteful administration, and I 
much fear there is very considerable ground for that ebarge. I am afraid 
we waste money, I am sure we waste time, and we waste energy and 
heart, which are worth more than even time and money ; and, therefore, 
I will concede this point, and ask you to take it for granted that there is 
a very considerable waste, wbicb I do not pretend to say I would under- 
take to remedy directly by any particular nostrum I have to propose, 
though I believe much may be done indirectly, as I hof e presently to 
show. Meantime, I will consider it as rather an inevitable circumstance 
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connected with otir position in India, that we cannot do things quite as 
economically, or make the money go quite as far as you would do north 
of the Tweed, and in some places I known south of the Tweed. 

Then there is another point which I must also concede, and which is 
a very large concession, and that is the amount that is lost in the way of 
delay. This may appear to be comprised in what is lost in the waste of 
time ; but I think it deserves a few words to itself, because we are very 
often apt to suppose, in dealing with questions of public works in India, 
that the delay of a few years does not signify very much in the comple- 
tion of a work. Such at least is our practice ; but it is not the practice 
of men connected with works of public utility in this country, and it has 
always seemed to me one of the most serious points connected with our 
Indian administration, that when we resolve to have a road, or a tank, or 
any other work of public utility, we do not recognize the enormous 
importance of getting it as speedily as possible. But this also is a blot 
which it is much easier to hit than to remove, and I merely mention it 
now, to tell you that I do not propose, except incidentally, to submit to 
your notice any remedy for avoiding delays in future. I trust that under 
the system which I would propose for your consideration there would be less 
waste of every kind, and, above all, much less delay. But the waste would 
not be avoided, nor would the delay, by any direct act, though I hope it 
would be avoided indirectly, as I shall show when I get farther on. 

But there is yet another point of the same kind, which is one of very 
serious importance, and of which you will see a great deal in the charges 
which from time to time are brought against our Public Works Adminis- 
tration in India, and that is the tendency to constant change of plan, 
change of system. Men who are fresh from India agree with those who 
have been longest in India ; the man who has merely gone out fresh from, 
our manufacturing districts to look at India for a few weeks agrees 'with 
the oldest Indian in marvelling at the rapidity and the immensity of 
the changes which are made from time to time in those parts of our plan 
of administration which in this country we are used to consider the most 
settled. And on this point also I must allow judgment to go by default, 
for I do not pretend to estimate its importance less gravely than those 
who call out most loudly against the tendency to incessant changes of 
system which has marked our proceedings of late years in all that 
concerns our public works. I would only ask you to consider to what 
that fickleness— for it amounts to that— that fickleness of purpose in a 
very great and powerful Government, remarkable in other respects for its 
tenacity of purpose, is attributable, and how it may be corrected. 

And now, before I offer any explanation of the probable causes of this 
or of other defects in our system, or before I attempt to suggest any 
remedy for the evils which I point out, I must ask you, in order to save 
time, on this as in many other parts of the subject, not to expect me to 
go too much into logical proof of what I say, but provisionally to take 
my assertion for what it may be worth as the assertion of one who has 
given considerable attention during many years to this subject, and to 
take what I say for granted for the present till you have looked into the 
matter more clpsely. Belying on your doing this, I will tell you very 
briefly what I believe is the xnincipal cause of those evils to which I have 
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referred, namely, the very great insufficiency of the means used, the very 
great fickleness of pur230se, and the waste of money and the waste of time 
with which the system is charged ; and I think you will find the causes 
generally to resolve themselves into this, — that no spending authority 
(no authority which has authority to spend money), except, and the 
exception is only partial, in the case of railways, has any direct interest 
in economy, whether of time, money, or labour. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
that may seem a very simple statement, and it may seem one which is 
open to considerable question as to its accuracy ; but I would ask you in 
the first place to consider as men of business whether, supposing it 
is true, it would not account for all the jDhenomena with which we have 
to deal. If there is any man of business here present who thinks that it 
is possible to enforce economy, unless the authority who is entrusted with 
spending the money has some very considerable direct interest in economy, 
I must say that his views of business are different from those of any man 
whom I have hitherto met ; and I cannot help therefore believing that if we 
find that the persons who have authority to spend money have no direct 
interest in economy, that fact alone will furnish an all-sufficient explana- 
tion of all those peculiarities and evils of which we have been spealcing. 
Well, now for the proof. You are aware, of course, in a general way, of 
the mode in which almost all public works are executed in India. 

Those vrho have the direction of the expenditure are generally men 
who come to the country for but a portion of their active life, and who 
go away before they can expect personally to benefit much by the works 
with which they may be connected. It is very seldom given to any 
ruler in India to travel for any distance along a road which he has him- 
self designed, or with the designing of which he has had anything to do, 
but it is still more uncommon for him to travel along a road for which 
he has had personally to pay much, or the cost of which makes him 
personally richer or poorer. Now I would ask you to consider how 
very different those circumstances are from the circumstances with which 
you have to deal in this country, where, as far as possible, you make it a 
part of your administration, he it public or private administration, to 
give the person who is spending the money a direct interest in making 
the money go as far as possible. No doubt in this country you often 
meet with employers who employ architects and engineers, regardless of 
expense, sometimes for many years together. For two or three years 
together the coxmtry is now and then seized with a sort of mania for 
spending money, without looking much to the economy of the expenditure, 
but hitherto the fit has never lasted longer than two or three years at 
the outside, and we have generally had to pay for it by repentance which 
is not likely soon to he forgotten. But the case is entirely different in 
India, and I will give you, by way of illustration, very briefly the hist(pjf 
of a great j)nbiio work as it is carried out, and must be carried out uncto 
the present system in India. We will suppose that it is an extent of road 
200 or 300 miles long, and opening up an entirely new country. There 
is no difficulty whatever in fixing upon numerous districts in every part 
of India where such a public work may any day be proposed by the 
officer in charge. We will suppose that it is proposodsto carry a road 
into the heart of a province accessible hitherto to no wheeled carriage. 
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Somebody, generally a foreigner — a foreigner viho comes to tbe country 
from a distance — wbo kaows, according to statistics, that bis tenure of 
office in that province is likely to be limited to three years or less, looks 
at tbe country, and be proposes that a road sbonld be made. This is 
not very much like anything you have in England. He consults the 
wisest and most experienced of tbe inhabitants of tbe country, and be 
finds them generally support bis views as soon as they understand what 
a road really means, because, let me remind you, there are very many 
large provinces in India where it is yet necessary to explain to tbe natives 
of tbe province bow a road will really act as compared with leaving them 
to use tbe ordinary surface of tbe country during eight months of the 
year, when that country is very much in tbe condition that our country 
is in at this moment, during tbe exceptionally dry and hot season. You 
are all probably aware that from one end of India to tbe other that was, 
up to tbirty-five years ago, tbe condition of India generally. There were 
then no better means of travelling over tbe whole surface of tbe country 
than you have over those parts of Windsor forest where there is no road 
at this present season. You depended entirely on tbe cessation of rains, 
and upon their being no insuperable obstacle in tbe shape of a ravine or 
a chain of mountains, and you went across tbe country as you best could. 
Of course it takes some time to explain tbe use and value of a made road 
to a man who has been brought up and lived as bis forefathers did for 
600 years in such a country ; but when it is explained, I have never yet 
met a native farmer or proprietor or bead man, who was not nearly as 
enthusiastic in the cause of roads and bridges as any young engineer from 
Addiscombe. And here let me observe in passing, without any disparage- 
ment of my own countrymen, that I have generally found tbe agricultural 
and commercial classes of India quite as intelligent on tbe points of this 
kind as agricultui’al and commercial classes of our own old-fashioned 
country. (Hear, bear.) Well, we will call this gentleman who first 
proposes the road, be be collector or commissioner, tbe satrap of tbe 
district. After a time be gets bold of an engineer, not without much 
personal trouble and corre«ponflenco, and be tells tbe engineer that be is 
to survey a imd 200 o:* s.iilo" long, and that be is to send in a plan 
and an estimate of tbe cost; and in this part of tbe process certainly 
there is generally no unnecessary delay or waste of time. Indeed, any 
Indian engineer who happens to be hero present will, I am sine, bear me 
out that the most patient satraj) of a district generally asks for the survey 
of such a long road as we are talking of, in a mere portion of tbe time 
which would be necessary really to frame a complete and accurate design 
for tbe best line of road through tbe country. I need not tell you that 
time and careful inquiry, and tbe consideration of a great many questions, 
am necessary to enable any man to devise a good road through a new 
country. I see in front of mo a gentleman who has I know commenced 
a very useful and important line of road within a fortnight after it first 
struck him that tbe road was wanted ; but then be bad Lord Dalbousio 
at bis back, and be bad tbe most complete knowledge of bis subject, and 
tbe most entire love of it, to assist him. But I would ask Colonel Pitt 
Kennedy wbetbcp:, during bis experience of Indian public works, be has 
often met with an engineer who was allowed a fair share of time to mature 
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iiis plans before be was required to send tbem in. Tbe reason of tbe 
burry at bis stage of tbe work, tbe designing, is not far to seek. Satrap 
and engineer botb know that tbeir time in tbe proyince is short — that 
great delay must occur before tbe final sanction is received — they there- 
fore burry tbe part of tbeir preliminary work. If tbe general outline of 
tbe design is sound, there is every temptation to put off tbe elaboration 
of details to a future period. Tbe design at last is drawn out, and then 
commences tbe agitation to get tbe plans and estimates approved. You 
must recollect that it is not one satrap only who has such works to bring 
forward, but there are a dozen in every province, all knocking at tbe 
door of the provincial Pro-Consul, and each of them imging tbe Pro- 
Consul to take "Up bis pet project, and to urge it on tbe Local or Imperial 
Government for immediate execution. And this being tbe case, I need 
hardly tell you that it requires no small amount of personal aj^plication 
and energy to get any particular plan taken up by tbe bead of the govern- 
ment of the province. When tbe plans and estimates have been considered 
by tbe provincial governor, and when they have been approved by him, 
then comes a difficulty which is a purely modern Indian difficulty, and 
which is known as tbe difficulty of getting plans and estimates into tbo 
Budget. You must know that though tbe Government of India is charged 
with being very extravagant, and with ruining itself with public works, 
still it has for some years past adopted a very rigid j)lan of trying to put 
some bridle on its own desire as regards expenditure on xuiblic works, and 
at tbe commencement of each season each j)rovincial governor gets an 
ax)proximate notion from tbe financial department of tbe Government of 
India as to tbe sum which, supposing all things to go most favourably, 
can be possibly allowed to that province for public works. I believe, 
without any exaggeration, I might say that throughout India every 
governor of a province is besieged by many times more applications to 
get projects into tbe Budget than can possibly be entertained, and then 
commences a process which, to those who are interested in tbeir work, is 
very interesting, but which often leads to tbe greatest disappointment. 
Tbe sum to be distributed is limited, tbe applicants for it are numerous, 
and each knows that bis chance of getting a share depends on tbe urgency 
r.f b-> Each puts tbe claims of bis project or projects in tbe 

-I !■ ■ -r- I -!:•!• light, and uses all tbe arguments bo can in its favour. 
As strong claims come in, those weakly supported are postj)oned ; some- 
times all are cut down by a sudden contraction of tbe whole sum dis- 
posable ; sometimes there is a scramble for an unexpected sudden addition. 
Tbe whole system is as unfavourable as can be to a calm consideration 
of tbe great works which tbe country wants and tbe best means of supply- 
ing tbem. At last we will supi)ose that tbe work in which we are spe- 
cially interested is fairly “ budgeted,'’ as it is called — that it is set down 
as a work authorized by tbe Government of India, and entitled to have 
a certain sum spent upon it. Then it would bo supposed that this sum 
was to bo spent upon it as speedily as possible, but that is by no means 
tbe case. There is a certain sum — a very small xiroportion probably of 
what could be profitably spent on tbe work — set aside to bo laid oxit uxxon 
it during tbe year, and beyond that it is impossible that ai^ energy should 
push it on faster during tbe next twelve months. The same process has 
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to be anaually repeated. Sometimes an additional grant for tbe work is 
in tbe Budget of tbe year, sometimes it is not, and tbe work drags on in 
tbis way till at last it is completed — if completed at all— almost invariably 
by some other persons than those who originated it and designed it. Now, 
I would ask any gentleman who has been connected with the administra- 
tion of large works of public utility in tbis country, bow it is possible 
under such a system that there sbotild not be an immense waste, and that 
there should not be immense delay, and that all tbe evils to which I have 
referred before should not be found to exist in a very prejudicial degree ? 
If I have made this at all plain to you, I think you will have antici- 
pated me in what is the cardinal evil of our present system of public works 
in India, an evil which, it must be borne in mind, is not due to any one 
individual, and which I doubt whether it is in the power of any one 
individual to correct; but which can only be explained by that very 
unpopular vague phrase “the fault of the system.” It is in fact a system 
which makes all statesmanship and good administration connected with 
the Department of Public Works end in what ? In the power of stopping, 
in the power of cutting down, in the power of impeding under this 
system. The good administrator connected with the Department of 
Public Works is not the man who can get the most useful works under- 
taken, can most speedily remove difficulties, push them to a conclusion, 
and so get the advantage of them for the country. On the contrary, the 
best man in every department connected with public works, according to 
the inevitable judgment of his official suiDeriors, is the man who is most 
adroit in finding objections, and in stopping works ; and this arises, be it 
observed, not from any wish a piori to stop public works, but because 
the crush and the crowd of public works calling for execution is so great 
that ability is best shown in preventing too many projects pressing into 
the narrow opening which is left ; and as long as this system continues 
I think you will agree with me that it is nonsense to talk of any small 
remedy ; that it is nonsense to find fault vath this or that individual or 
with this or that part of the system. There must be something in the 
system itself radically wrong, or what I have stated to you must be 
radically unfounded. 

There is another cause of the evils which I have attempted to 
describe, and that is also a cause which is not attributable to any one 
individual, and which, like the other, I can only attribute to that very 
unsatisfactory cause — “the system.” But it is one which admits of 
remedy, as the former cause did, and which admits, I think, of an easy 
remedy. It is the distance of all control, owing to erroneous centraliza- 
tion, so that no one is trusted in the system of checks which becomes 
necessary. Now I will briefly explain what I mean by this. To cen- 
tralization itself it would not be for me to offer any objection. I believe 
that efficient centralization is the secret of all good work in finance, and 
in public works, and in administration generally. (Hear, hear.) AH I 
object to, is erroneous and inefficient centralization ; and I contend that 
whether in public works or in finance, what those who are interested in 
removing the evils of the present system should look to is, not to destroy 
centralization, hut to perfect it — ^to make it a true, real, efficient central- 
ization, and not a sham centralization. (Hear, hear.) I would only ask 
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you, in considering how this applies to the question of public worhs, as 
we are rather pressed for time, to consider one or two points connected 
with this question of centralization. In the first place, I would ask you 
to consider the distances in India, and then to consider the men whom 
you are asked to trust. The present system, as I haye endeavoured to 
explain to you, is one by which an engineer officer proposes a work, 
which is afterwards revised by another officer 100 or 200 miles distant, then 
again by another officer, who is perhaps 400 or 500 miles distant, then again 
by another officer who is perhaps 1000 or 1100 miles distant, and then 
in many, cases by others who are 7000 or 8000 miles distant. 

Now, I would ask you to consider whether among, it may be, the three, 
or four, or five grades through which this work has to go, you get to 
anything very essentially diSerent from the agency with which you 
started ? If the work with which you begin is a difficult work, a very 
superior man is employed to design it, and if he requires special assistance, 
as is very often the case, he has the best advice possible given to him 
before it is designed ; but after that all those checks and steps through 
which the work goes are references from one man of a particular qualifi- 
cation to another man of precisely the same qualification, and from him 
to another man of like qualification, and again from him to others, none 
of them differing in the natui’e of their qualification from the man with 
whom the work originated, with the exception, be it remembered, of one 
j)oint. There are probably two or three, or it may be, five or ten years^ 
difference in their standing in the army, or in their standing as civil 
engineers, hut, beyond that, there is absolutely no difference in the quali- 
fications of the officers through whose hands in all those different stages 
the work is obliged to filter. Suppose we follow out tbe working of such 
a system in this country. What would he the fate of works in England 
if a civil engineer of, say ten years’ standing, proposed a road from 
Bristol into Devonshire, and that was revised by another man of twelve 
years’ standing in London ; that this was again referred to another man 
of fifteen years’ standing at Paris, and from him to one of twenty years’ 
standing at Constantinople ? I would ask you what hope you would have 
of that work ever being really efficiently centralized ? because that is the 
point. (Hear, hear.) The result of all this is, that throughout the 
whole of the Indian service, so far as I know, no engineer is trusted in 
the way in which you men of business in England trust your engineers. 
There is nothing approaching to the system of trust and confidence 
which exists between employers and employed in England. Here there 
is one man who holds the purse-strings, and he is hrou^t into immediate 
personal commxmication with the man who designs the work. As long 
as the man who designs the work is allowed to execute it, he enjoys, I 
may say, in 99 cases out of 100, the full confidence of his employers. 
Nothing of the kind exists in India. There is an attempt at check 
throughout the whole system, a check such as I have described, and a 
most inefficient check it is ; and the only wonder is, that, mth all this, 
the honour of the service remains so high as it is. But that is explained 
by the very simple fact that it is not the man who is doubted ; in no 
case does the superintending officer ever entertain the slightest doubt of 
the personal honour of his subordinate — at least the cases in which he 
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does are extremely rare, rarer, I slioiild say, in India than in this country ; 
' but it is a part of the cast-iron system to which they are subjected, that 
it shall not he taken for granted that any man is able to spend honestly 
the money required for the work he has in hand in the way in which you 
allow your engineers in this country to spend your money. You may say 
that this is not very creditable to the Indian Government, but let me 
remind you of one point, and it is a point that should he always home in 
mind in connection with every question of the kind, that this question of 
public works, with which you have had to deal in England since the 
days of your Edwards and your Henrys, has grown up in India within 
the last thirty-five years. I see many gentlemen here present, who aro 
my seniors in the Indian service, who are hale and hearty men still, and 
yet I can recollect the time when no mail travelled in any part of India 
over anything in the shape of a made road, with the exception of one 
mail-cart, which went seventy-five miles. Now, that was the state of 
things in India only some thirty-five years ago. I am not sure whether 
the mail from Calcutta to Barraokpore was carried in those days other- 
wise than on men's heads. If it was, sixteen miles or so may be added ; 
but with that exception horse-carriage or cart-carriage for the ordinary 
mails was unknown in India. Ancl this question of the construction of 
made roads, railways, and most other public works has grown up abso- 
lutely within the lifetime of most of the middle-aged men here present. 
During that time we have had some very important changes in the general 
policy of England with regard to public works in India, which also I 
would beg you to bear in mind. Eor the first ten years of the thirty-five 
it cannot be said there was any system. It formed then no part of the 
business of the Government to do what yon have got so used to hear 
talked of in these days — ^to develop the resources of India — ^that is a 
duty which has been impressed ui:)on the Administration of India, cer- 
tainly within the last thirty-five years, and though all Englishmen in 
times past used the old-fashioned phrase, that they thought it their 
duty to govern the country for the best advantage of the country in which 
they lived, and of the old country from which they came, still all the 
plans, alBthe talk, and all the action in the direction of what is called 
the development of the resources of India, have taken place since the 
Charter Act of 1833. And for many years after that time the thing was 
done fitfully, and rather as a matter of taste than as a matter of duty. 
You, my Lord, will recollect a statesman who was, I believe, a friend of 
your own- — the late Sir Eobert Grant. He went out to India after 
helping to pass the Charter Act of 1833, and was, as I have heard him 
say, absolutely shocked at the state in which he found the public works 
of the country ; and he, I believe, was one of the first who gave a really 
efficient and statesmanlike direction to the desire which very soon after 
grew up, to do our duty by India by giving India such public works as 
she required. At that time there was no systematic consideration given 
to the question how capital should be provided for those public works. 
Then came a period of fifteen years which will be associated in the minds 
of most gentlemen here present with the era of railways. I am happy to 
see the gentleman (Mr. G. T. Clarke) who proposed the first railway in 
India, and the first railway which was opened, among us this day, very 
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tale and tearty, and still an extremely active man — (bear, bear) — and I 
tbink my friend will bear me out, if be bas time to give us bis experience 
on tbe subject, wben I say tbat at tbe time wben be proposed bis first 
railway there was not a tbougbt of a permanent system for tbe construc- 
tion of railways or other public works in India, and tbat was in tbe year 
1843. After tbat, we followed what was then tbe fashionable cry with 
regard to such woi’ks and rvr-r c ■‘•■ected with them in this country 
— everything was to be !■ ': i ‘ "i"'- ■ enterprise,” Lord Dalbousie 
(who bad seen something of what was coming to pass with regard to 
uncontrolled private enterprise j!n bis expeidence with regard to railways 
in this country wben be was at the Board of Trade) went out to India, 
and it was thought rather a despotic action on bis part that be and the 
Court of Directors insisted on associating tbe Government with private 
enterprise in tbe Indian railways, for which be laid out a great scheme. 
But, with regard to these railways, and all other public works, tbe cry 
went on with increasing strength, that they ought not to be undertaken 
by the Government, — that the Government was not to be in India a 
paternal Government, doing these things for its subjects, but they were 
all to be left to private enterprise. I do not know what came over you 
here in England, or what changed the current of your thoughts, but it is 
certain that about ten years ago a very great change took place in your 
views upon the subject, a change which was followed by us in India ; it 
may have been owing to the Crimean War and the lessons which wore 
there learned ; it may have been owing to the very great apparent success 
of a very despotic system of government across the Channel; and it 
certainly was intensified by the break-down of so many joint-stock enter- 
prises a few years ago ; but somehow or another there grew up in this 
country, and there was reflected in India, a most inordinate admiration 
for O^esarism, for doing everything through the Government, and leaving 
nothing to private enterprise ; and for the last few years we have been 
going on in India developing this tendency at a considerably increasing 
rate of speed, until at present the Government has not only absorbed all 
private enterprise, as far as there was any purely private enterprise in 
the way of great ^mhlic works in India, but it has come to he regarded 
almost as an axiom (an axiom which, I trust, it may not he deemed heresy 
to question), that the Government should do all these things, and that 
nothing should be trusted to private enterprise ; that private enterprise 
only does things mischievously and extravagantly, and that all things 
should he done by an englightened Government. Having passed through 
those three stages (the ten years of no system, the fifteen years during 
which you trusted principally to private enterprise, and the ten years at 
the end of which you have come to say you will trust nothing to private 
enterprise, and everything ought to he done by an enlightened kind of 
CoBsarism), we come to this present time. 

Now I will very briefly state to you what is the rule which I think 
should be laid down in this regard for the future, and the rule is one 
which is not new nor of my own devising. You will find it very 
eloquently stated by Mr. Sumner Maine, in some very useful discussions 
which took place on this subject in the Legislative Council of Calcutta 
some years ago, and it is simply this — that the Government should have 
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a stare and a voice in tte construction and management of all works 
wtzoli are of suck magnitude as to affect public interests or private rights, 
by establishing a virtual monopoly. Where no public interests are in- 
volved, nor private rights affected, in the way of monopoly, there let the 
enterprise, however vast, be left to unrestricted and unfettered private 
enterprise. The rule would be very like that which you lay down in 
this country where you involve the intervention of the State in the shape 
of an Act of Parliament, whenever public interests are involved, or 
private rights of adverse parties affected, or where it is sought to create 
anything in the shape of a legalized monopoly. In all other cases you 
leave owners and capitalists unrestricted. 

The rule is best illustrated by instances. Ho great railway, or trunk 
road, or canal, or scheme of drainage can be carried out without affecting 
the interests of others than the projectors — of the public in fact — or with- 
out creating a virtual monopoly. In all such cases it would be impera- 
tively necessary to invoke the intervention of Government. Harbour- 
works, gas-worlfc, water-works, and the like, may he mere improvements 
of private property, or may be intended to produce water or gas for sale, 
like any other commodity. In that case Government intervention would 
not be required ; but if it were sought to create anything like a virtual 
monopoly, or to affect the rights of other parties, then Government inter- 
vention would be necessary. This brings us to the question how the 
capital is to be provided. If the public is willing to provide the capital 
on receiving a guarantee for a certain amount of interest from the Govern- 
ment, I, for one, think it an exceedingly good system, and capable of 
being easily guarded against abuse, and freed from the objections which 
have been of late years urged against guarantees. But such a system is 
not very easy of application where there are no direct pecuniary returns ; 
and for this and other reasons we will postpone its consideration for the 
present, and consider how capital is to be provided for works to be exe- 
cuted and managed on the exclusive responsibility of Government ; such, 
for instance, as great military works, canals, roads, harbours, and the 
like. This is, in fact, the question which lies at the root of all our 
iSnancial difficulties in India, How is the public works’ capital for India to 
be provided? Of course you can continue the present absence of all 
system ; but I doubt whether that would find many advocates. You may 
propose to do the whole work from the surplus revenue of India. That 
plan, of course, has more advocates than the other, but I doubt if any 
man in his senses, who really knows the extent of this work, would dream 
of doing all that India now requires out of the surplus revenues of India 
— (hear, hear) — and in the belief that that is an untenable proposition, I 
will say no more on the subject ; then, if you adopt neither of those two 
courses, you come to borrowing in some shape or another. If you neither 
let things go on in their present hap-hazard way, nor leave them entirely 
alone, nor attempt to do them out of your sui'plus annual income, then in 
one shape or another you must resort to borrowing ; and the question 
arises, How would you bozTOw ? 

How I cannot help thinking that a similar question has been fully 
considered, and^it has been to my mind very satisfactorily solved in this 
country. If I go to any of our great cities, where the commercial element 
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has had j)erhaps its best development, what do I find ? I find very mag- 
nificent harbonr-works, halls of justice, gaols, sx^acions, commodious 
markets, and other works of the like character, and when I inquire how 
they have been erected, I am told that they are public woi'ks, and that 
the body which represents the Local Government of that place very 
generally has provided them by borrowing under Acts of Parliament, 
and under conditions which oblige the tax-payers and rate-i)ayers of that 
part of the country to pay a particular sum in excess of the ordinary 
interest on the capital raised, by which the loan is extinguished in a few 
years. The system seems to be thoroughly well understood, and very 
extensively acted upon, and, as far as I can see,* there is no sort of prac- 
tical objection found to attach to it, either financially or in any other 
resx^ect. The work apx)ears to be well done, and it is economically and 
promptly done, and done in every respect, I should say, in the way in 
which those who are interested in public works in India could desire 
their works to be done. Again, if I inquire how a large landed proprietor 
in England, or in Ireland, imx:)roves his estate, what do I find ? Many 
men have an estate of 10,000 acres and more, which requires a very large 
outlay in draining and other works of the kind, perhaps an outlay almost 
equal to the fee-simple of half the estate ; but what does the owner do ? 
Yery often he borrows the money from some private money-lender, but 
you have a device which has been acted on both in England and in 
Ireland with the greatest success as far as I know without any disad- 
vantage arising in its administration, by which landowners situated as I 
described may improve their estates by the application of public funds 
advanced by the nation. The system is this : Parliament from time to 
time places in the hands of commissioners or trustees a certain sum which 
is lent out by those trustees to country gentlemen,* who lay out upon 
their estates such sums as they require, and repay the loans back to the 
nation within a certain time, generally within fehe range of an ordinary 
lifetime. Thus you have two modes of raising funds ; one of them very 
much followed by landed proprietors in England and in Ireland for the 
improvement of their own estates, and the other followed hy some of the 
greatest commercial centres of England, and in both cases the work is 
done with public money, or rather, with money raised on public credit, 
under the sanction of Parliament, and this is all done under conditions 
which enable the Minister of the day at once to lay his ‘finger upon the 
person who is responsible for any malversation. I would ask gentlemen 
who are here present whether it would be possible to misapply any large 
sum which had been raised to be expended upon a gaol, or upon a court- 
house 01 ' a market-place, in Manchester, or Bolton, or Liverx>ool, or 
whether it would be possible to misapply money which had been 
Advanced for the drainage of a private estate under the systems I have 
alluded to, without its being certain that the evil-doer would be at once 
fonnd out and brought to justice ? That is a state of things of which 
you have no parallel in India, hut is precisely the state of things at 
which you would wish to arrive there. 

Now, the system which I would ask you to consider i| not proposed 
now for the first time, for it was proposed by me, many years ago, to be 
followed in India ; and I now propose it for consideration, not as a new 
No. 4, Yol. lY. IT 
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system, but as one -wMcb has been known and acted on, and acted on 
beneficially among you. in this country. It is simply this: that Parlia- 
ment should pass an Act appointing a commission or trustees who should 
haye power to raise and apply a large sum of several millions sterling ; 
this sum to be raised by loan in England, the interest to be paid by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council from the revenues of India, and 
the money to be applied to j)ublic works in India. This would be done 
by empowering the commissioners to allot sums for specific works on the 
application of the Local Governments in India, and on their engagement 
to repay to the trustees such loans with interest by annual instalments. 
That is the system to which I have alluded as in force in this country, 
simply putting the Local Governments of India for the corporation — ^it may 
be of Bolton or Manchester — or for the owner of an estate in England. 

You may ask, in the first place, Why have a Commission; why would 
not the present Government of India or the Secretary of State in the 
Council of India do ? the Council of India being, as you know, en- 
trusted with the control, to a certain extent, of the finances of India. I 
will simply mention one or two reasons, out of many, why neither of 
these existing authorities should be entrusted with the power of advancing 
money from these loans to be raised for public works. The main reason 
is this. You want for such a piu’pose to establish personal direct respon- 
sibility. Hence, what you want is a very small number of trustees, and 
not a la'tge body that should be able to divide the responsibility. You 
may, doubtless, find the men you require among the members of the 
Council of India ; but they should be specially selected, and it should 
not be made a part of their ordinary duty. I do not know how many 
are usually entrusted with the disposal of sums raised by loans for carry- 
ing out similar works in England ; but, if I am rightly informed, the 
men who are made personally responsible are never more than two or 
three ; and therefore I consider that a commission not exceeding a very 
small number of men should be appointed by Parliament. But why 
should it be appointed directly by Parliament and not by the Government 
of India and Secretary of State in Council ? For this reason, in order 
that it should be more immediately responsible to Parliament than the 
Council of India or any other body connected with ordinary administra- 
tion can i^ossibly be. You may have most admirable, well-selected men 
in the Government of India and in the Council of India, and yet they 
may not be precisely the men whom you would choose as trustees. When 
you are looking out for a banker or a trustee, you do not look out for 
the ablest engineer, the most acute man of science, the greatest politician, 
the most able or the most eloquent statesman, or the bravest of soldiers ; 
you look out for a man possessing those very peculiar, simple, but very 
necessary qualities which you compendiously describe as constituting a 
good man of business,’' “ a man fit to be a trustee." That is the sort of 
man you look out for, whether for a private trust or a public trust ; but 
your Governor-General may be a man who is entitled to a statue and to 
a burial in Westminster Abbey — a man who is a great administrator in 
peace or war,^who will make a great figure in history. That is not the 
man you need as a trustee. He may be all that, and yet he is precisely 
the man you would wish to exclude from such a trust ; and in order to 
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avoid having anyone on the trust hut thoso possesing the plain and 
simple qualifications which you require in such a trust, you should not 
make it a part of the ordinary duty of the Government or of the Council 
of India. (Hear, hear.) Then you will perhaps say, Why should all 
this be done by Act of Parliament f There is one sufficient reason among 
many others that might be given, and that is, that Parliament really 
holds the purse-strings of India. Whatever we may talk about other 
bodies or authorities, if Parliament is determined that there shall be an 
expenditure in India, that expenditure will be. If Parliament is deter- 
mined that a particular expenditure shall not be, that particular expendi- 
ture will not he. The purse-strings, then, are in the hands of Parliament, 
and you only injui-e India, and you do no service to Parliament itself, 
by putting up any screens that will diminish the responsibility of Par- 
liament. 

Moreover, Parliament is a collection of men of business, and it will 
do its work on a simple, business-like system. Now, if you look to those 
entrusted with the ordinary administration of India to devise a plan for 
raising and applying such loans as I propose, you will have, no doubt, a 
system full of ability ; but whether it will be a very simple system, or 
whether it will be a very business-like system, is quite another question, 
and, in my opinion, your only guarantee for having a simple and business- 
like system is to insist that Parliament shall turn its attention to this 
matter for at least a few hours, and lay down the system to be^ followed, 
which, after all, will be no great difficulty, because I really believe that 
there are now in full operation Acts of Parliament in which only a 
change of a few names is necessary to give you all that is needed for the 
efficient administration of such loans as I have described. I will not 
detain you by giving you any reasons why there should be an annual 
report to Parliament ; that you will, I think, agree with me is essential, 
because, as you know, short accounts make long friends, and the sooner 
you bring men to a strict account of what they have done in a matter 
of trust the better. Then you may ask. Why say that it is only the 
Local Government that need be satisfied with the importance of the work 
in each case ? Why not leave it to the Government of India or some 
other body ? Now, I would ask you to consider what the Local Govern- 
ments of India are. There are, as you are aware, in some form or other, 
under one name or another, some eight or ten, or, it may be more, Local 
Governments ; but the smallest of them is a Government which rules over 
a much larger population than is contained in one of the minor kingdoms 
of Europe, which, with all the limitations that you can impose upon it, 
with all the contractions of its power which have been increasing in 
number so rapidly during the few last years, still exercises more power 
over the people under its control, more power of mischief, and at tlie 
same time I trust more power of doing good, than almost any of the 
» minor Governments of Europe you could name. And I would ask you, 
if a Government to which you entrust the lives and tlie liberties, and the 
well-being of several millions of men, is not fit to decide on the works 
which are really necessary for those people, what question connected 
with those people are they fit to consider or decide ? I Tlo not admit for 
one minute that there is any Government in India, past or j>resent, he it 
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autocratic or in the from of a Goyernor in Council, wHchin tlie long run 
has been found practically an inefficient Goyernmentj and I believe I 
speak with the utmost confidence, that there is no item of administration 
which may be more safely entrusted to the Local Governnaent than that 
of saying, on their immediate responsibility, what works are really 
needed for the government of the country. Your whole system hitherto 
has been to keep them silent, to prevent their saying that things are 
necessary which it would be very inconvenient to grant ; but if you only 
asked them to say what were the works of the most urgent necessity 
within their jurisdiction, I believe there is not one Government in India, 
from the smallest commissionership up to the Governor- General, which 
would be found to fail in fulfilling all reasonable wishes in this respect. 

I propose that the Local Governments should also certify as to the 
sufficiency of the means of repayment. That is a simple matter. I believe 
that when sums are lent under the authority of Parliament either to a 
municipal body or to a private individual in this country, there is a 
lawyer who acts for the trustees, who looks at the documents which are 
passed, and who generally says for a few guineas whether it is safe to 
give the money or not. I believe this process would be found equally 
simple in India. Each Local Government would tell the trustees what 
security it proposed to give in payment of the loan. If it had the 
authority of the Supreme Government to pledge any part of the revenues 
of India it would pledge them. If it had the authority of the Government 
of India to impose a new tax, it would simply lay before the lawyer em- 
ployed by the trustees the Act which enabled the Government to raise 
the local impost, and if it had any other source of revenue it would state 
it ; but the matter would be one which would he as simply decided as in 
the case of an advance upon a private estate in England or Ireland, or to 
a municipality in this country. Then, finally, you may ask. Why should 
the sum to be placed at the trustees’ disposal he a large sum ? To this 
I can only reply that anything short of a very large sum will be abso- 
lutely found useless. (Hear, hear.) I will not detain you by saying two 
words more than necessary upon :this subject. I would only ask you to 
consider any of the great facts which are from time to time put before 
you regarding India. Consider that there are in some cases 1000 miles 
— there are in many cases 500 miles — through which yon may draw a 
line on the map, inhabited by oiviliized, industrious agriculturists, and 
men of commerce, and along the whole of that line you will not be able 
to find a made road. I would ask you whether it is any small number of 
millions that will satisfy the wants of such a country as that ? But you 
may say this is a very large proposition. I would ask you whether you 
really believe it is possible, in a civilized and industrious country, to 
make roads, to say nothing of other public works, which shall not, in one 
way or another, immediately repay you ? — which shall not repay you, 
not only by preventing famine — not only by facilitating the transit of 
your troops— not only by giving you a real hold upon the persons and, 
what is much more, upon the hearts of the people, but which will not at 
once cause a rebound , in the elasticity of all your resources of public 
income ? (Tleai^ hear.) It will tell, as every man who has been in India 
knows, on the Excise— it will tell on the Customs— it will tell, above all, 
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on tlie land revemxe, because that great stand-by of Indian finance depends, 
like land revenue everywhere else, upon paucity of internal communi- 
cation. (Hear, hear.) It is utterly impossible to run a railway, to run 
a canal, or to run a common road, through an agricultural district, where 
no road now exists, without enabling the Government to double what 
directly and indirectly it gets, not from indirect sources of revenue, but 
from the land itself, 

I am afraid I have detained this meeting very much longer than is at 
all reasonable. I can only plead in extenuation, that I have not half 
exhausted what I had to say. I trust if I have made any impression upon 
the public men who are present, more especially those connected with 
India, beyond the Government and outside the Government, and those 
who are connected with the industrial classes in this countiy, that they 
will ponder the very simple plan I have laid before them — a plan which 
pretends to no originality — ivhich I contend is jii'ccisely the same as that 
which you have been acting on in the construction of your public works 
here for some time, with the very greatest and best results ; that if there 
is anything in it they will give it due weight, and if there are any objec- 
tions striking them, that they will let me hear them now or on some 
future occasion. There is only one jxoint to which I would beg your 
attention in conclusion, and that is one to which I very briefly alluded a 
short time ago in this room, namely, that all of you who have anything 
to say to the election of Members of Parliament, should endeavour to 
impress upon your representatives that it is with them, and with no 
intermediate authority, that the government of India rests. (Hear, hear.) 
You have devised what is, I believe, one of the best and most successful 
experiments for aiding Parliament in the discharge of its duty. I will 
not pretend to enter upon any arguments on that matter, but I would only 
say for myself, that it is with no wish to depreciate the duties or to 
lighten them, which devolve upon the Government of India, I would ask 
you to demand of Parliament that it should look this question in the face 
and do what it finds to be necessary to do in justice to India. What is 
required is clearly, as you may judge from the present dead-lock, not 
any oiling of the present machinery — and I doubt whether it is a substi- 
tution of any machineiy for that which now exists — -hut it is the addition 
of a very simple mechanism to do the work which, if done at all now, 
is done on no system, which is trusted to hap-hazard, and regarding 
which Parliament requires nothing, knows nothing, and provides nothing. 
And I would sum up what I have to say in these few words — what is 
needed can only be done by borrowed capital; that capital can neither ho 
borrowed nor properly administered by the present machinery connected 
with the Government of India, and it is the bounden duty of Parliament, 
as the only ultimate referee in this matter, to provide that machinery, 
howevei’ complex and however expensive it may be ; but which I believe 
to be both extremely simple and extremely free from any chance that it 
will add one shilling to the expenses of India. 

Chairman. — I am sure the meeting would very much wish that I 
should convey its thanks to Sir Bartlc Prere for the discourse with which 
he has favoured us, which has been so able, so interesting, so useful, and 
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so compreliGGsive, that it raust engage the attention of everyone who has 
listened to it, and who may hereafter reflect on it. I do not know whether 
it would be the wish of any gentleman here to make any observations on 
it at present. I see some gentlemen shaking their heads. As far as 
regards myself, I shall be obliged to quit the chair very shortly, which I 
shall do with great reluctance, but at the same time I hope you will 
thoroughly understand that there is not a' single word in Sir Bartle 
Frere's address that I should have wished him to have omitted. I am 
extremely gratified with the whole of it, and as far as my ability to 
understand it goes, I shall certainly take it very gravely into my consi- 
deration, and as we shall soon, in the House of Lords, when the Duke of 
Argyll brings forward his Budget, have an oj)portunity to dilate on this 
matter, I may, perhaps, if I have sufficiently digested it, be able to make 
some observations on it. In the meantime, I invite all those who are 
present to raise their hands in favour of giving a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Bartle Frere. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Dadabhat Haoroji, Mr. Nasmith moved, 
and Mr. Fitzwibliam seconded a motion that the discussion be adjourned, 
which motion was put and carried unanimously. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Society of Arts for allowing 
the Association the use of their room. 


MEETINC4 AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1870. 

For the adjourned Discussion on Sir Bartle Frere^s Address on 
‘‘ Indian Public Worlcs” 

In the absence of Lord Lyveden, 

EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B., was called to the chair. 

The following memorandum was placed in the hands of gentlemen 
present, before the discussion commenced. 

Sir Bartle Frero’s Proiiositions for providing the capital required for 
public works in India, condensed from his Paper read at a Meeting of 
this Association on the 22nd June, and discussed on the 6th July, 1870. 

1. The capital required for public works in India, undertaken by the 
Government, is not to be restricted to the sum which can be annually 
spared from current revenue, but is to be provided from loans to be raised 
in the following manner. 

2. Commissioners to be appointed by Parliament, and empowered to 

raise, by loans in England, under authority and with the consent of the 
Secretary of State in Council, a sum not exceeding millions. 

The interest on such loan to be paid by the Secretary of State in Councii 
from the revemv's of India, and the money to be applied to the execution 
of public works in India undertaken by the Government. 
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3. Commissioners to be empowered to advance tbe money so raised 
to the Government of India, or to the Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, on the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

4. The Local Governments and Administrations to which advances 
may be made to be the following : — 

The Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, North-West Provinces, and 
Punjab. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 

„ „ Oude. 

55 55 Central Provinces. 

5 , ^ 55 Mysore. 

The Commissioner of Sind. 

5. The Commissioners to certify — 

1st, That in the case of each advance they have received copies 
of the working plans and estimates, or contract specifi- 
cations, sufficient to indicate clearly the limits of the 
work to be done, and to satisfy them that there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of the work specified being executed 
with the aid of the sum applied for. 

2nd. That they have received an assurance of the loan required 
for the work being repaid by the authority to which the 
sum has been advanced, with interest sufficient to cover 
all expenses, within a period not exceeding 
years, and that they are satisfied with the security given 
for such repayment. 

6. The Commissioners to make an annual report to Parliament speci- 
fying the sums raised, aj)plied, and repaid under these rules, u]) to the 
31st December in each year, with the following particulars : — 

(a) The Government or Administration to which money has 
been advanced. 

(h) The names of the works for which the advance was required, 
and the total sum which each work was estimated to 
require, and, in each case, the total sum advanced, ex- 
pended, and rej)aid, up to the end of the year preceding, 

(c) The natnro of the security given for punctual repayment. 

(d) An enumeration of projects on behalf of which loans have 

been asked for and refused, with the reasons of refusal 
in each case. 

Sir BartXiE Peerb. — ^M r. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thought 
it might abbreviate the discussion and bring matters to a point more 
readily if I Avrote down the points to which I considered what I have 
stated more particularly tended. They have been printed, and I re- 
ceived a copy as I entered the Hall : I dare say other gentlemen have 
done the same. Perhaps the suggcvstion may he excused that the closer we 
keep to a logical discussion of the points that are really at issue the better. 

Mr. Da 3 ?abhai Naoroji. — I have received a letter from Sir William 
Denison expressing liis great I'egret at not being able to attend. He says 
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further, “ I have read Sir Bartie Frere’s address and I am quite prepared 
to support the principle he advocates. As an engineer, I should have 
said something, had I been present, as to the mode of carrying out the 
public works system in India, which must necessarily be widely different 
from our mode of working out such matters in England or our colonies 
properly so called. On this subject, however, I may have an opportunity 
of saying a few words at another time/’ And the Secretary further said 
TVTr . Fitzwilliam, who had seconded the adjournment, had also expressed 
his very great regret that on account of indisposition and other causes he 
w'as not able to attend, but he had sent the following memorandum : — 

In listening with great attention to the important paper recently 
read by Sir Bartie Erere on Public Works in India, I felt that the subject 
had never been more ably treated or so clearly put before the public as 
upon that occasion, the arguments clearly proving that in no part of India 
are the public works, as now constructed, sufficient for the wants of the 
country. And what, it may he asked, is the cause of this. Simply from 
what may be called the working of the Dual system — a system which, 
especially in the case of railways, has not only been prejudicial to the 
advancement of such undertakings, but has also added very lai^goly to 
the cost of their construction. The supervision exercised by military 
engineers over the civil engineers employed in carrying out practically 
the construction and working of such undertakings, has been the frequent 
cause of heart-burnings and discontent between these services, leading 
frequently to the resignation of highly competent civil engineers, and 
their rctiroment from India. Sir Bartie Erere says that when railways 
were first proposed for India in 1843, everything was left to private en- 
terprise, the Government declining to interfere. This is true, hut if I 
remember right, the public at that time jueferred investing their money 
in English or continental railways, where, as they supposed, they could 
see what was doing with their money. The more so, as India at that 
time was, to many of the old ladies and gentlemen who form so important 
an element in what are called the capitalists of this country, almost a 
terra incognita, where the people were savages and heathens, who would 
not travel by railways, and consequently their construction and working 
would be imiDrofitable. Indeed, I have heard men of considerable Indian 
experience express the same opinion as regards the natives of that country 
using railways. In this state of things the promoters of Indian railways, 
who were, as a rule, men of great ability, with considerable knowledge of 
India, brought all the influence they could command to hear upon the 
Indian authorities of that day, so as to induce them to grant a guarantee 
of 6 per cent, upon all the capital subscribed with the above object, and 
they were successful. When this was announced to the public, the 
capitalists, who had previously dreaded Indian investments, rushed into 
the market to take shares, even at a premium • and such has been the case 
ever since, to the great profit of those persons who had the control of the 
allotments. I now come to the question, asked by Sir Bartie Erere, as to 
the change which has recently taken place as regards the construction of 
public works in India, that whereas in former years all was left to 
private enterp3;^se, it is now the fashion to call upon the Government 
to do everything, and that nothing should be left to private enterprise ? 
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The reply to this is simply that, though the majority of the shareholders 
in Indian railways cared for little but the 6 per cent, guaranteed to them, 
there were others who had seen or heard from friends in India that, 
under the Dual system, the construction of the lines in that country, a 
considerable proportion of which are only single lines, had cost as much 
money as would have been sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to 
have paid for the construction of a double line throughout India, and all 
this has been done at the expense of the tax-payers in that country, 

“ This, I think, will in a great measure account for the change in 
public opinion, both here and in India, as to who should be for the futoe 
entrusted with the construction of public works in that country. The 
necessity for such change has been so ably put before you by Sir Bartle 
Frere, that I need not add another word, beyond saying that I fully agree 
with him. In regard to the capital req^uired by the Government for the 
construction of public works, I can only repeat what I have said before 
in this room, that they can borrow any amount they require at less rates 
than that now paid to guaranteed railways. As regards the construction 
of such works out of surplus revenue, I agree with Sir Bartle that such a 
proposition is simply absurd. In fact, looking to the present financial 
position of India, it would he suicidal. In conclusion, I quite agree in 
the opinion that all loans raised for public works in India should be 
managed and controlled by a Commission appointed by Parliament. 
They should be selected from men of Indian experience. The number 
need not be large. For I fully hold to the opinion that in the multitude 
of counsel there is not always wisdom. But whatever plan may ha 
adopted, it is certain that the system now working in connection with the 
Government of India is incomx^etent to carry out what has been now 
suggested.” 

Mr. D, Nasmith, holding that the discussion should not ho confined 
to Sir Bartle Frere’s proposals only, but that Mr. Prichard’s paper should 
be taken jointly with it, said, whatever we may think of the respective 
merits of those two papers, it appears to me that it is admitted by both 
that the condition of India is at the present moment eminently unsatis- 
factory. The means proposed by Sir Bartle Frere are contained, I appre- 
hend, in the paper placed in my hand at the door. I have not had an 
opportunity of reading it carefully, but have, however, glanced through 
it sufficiently to know that such is the case. The means, on the other 
hand, suggested by Mr. Prichard appear to be summarized in a word or 
two. He says, “ I believe no remedy will be devised or carried out till 
the matter has been taken up by Parliament or by the Crown.” The 
question, therefore, appears to be this, Is Mr. Prichard right, or is Sir 
Bartle Frere right ? They may be both right, but I apprehend Sir Bartle 
Frore’s proposition cannot be entertained if wo admit that the proj)osition 
of Mr. Prichard ought also to be attended to. Mr. Nasmith then illus- 
trated the subject by the case of a family. He said a boy should not bo 
sent to college when he is only fit to go to a school ; nor should he be 
sent to college when he ought to be actively engaged in the business of 
life. College is, doubtless, a good thing in itself, but regard must be 
had to time and circumstances in availing ourselves of it^ and proceeded, 
let us apjily this illustration to the case of India; and with these few 
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remarks I will finish what I have to say, inasmuch as I trust these observa- 
tions will call the attention of the meeting to the point really in question — 
Who are the subjects to be dealt with ? What is their position ? Having 
alluded to the importance of the interests at stake, their worthiness of 
public attention, Mr. Hasmith asked, Is the cure that is proposed that 
which is required ? We admit that public works are of an importance 
which cannot be over-estimated. A country which has a railway from 
north to south and from east to west, or through which communication 
can be made in the most rapid and most certain way, is unquestionably a 
country in a happy condition. But those things have to be constructed. 
Is the country in a position that will warrant your constructing them 
under present circumstances ? If they have to be constructed at an un- 
usual cost, where is the money to come from ? Unless due prudence is 
exercised, the steps taken to secure a benefit will result in universal dis- 
content, positive injury, and defeat the very end in view. A gentleman 
who spoke the other day (I think Mr. Maclean) seemed to take the view 
which I conceive Sir Bartle Frere has taken, that because these things 
are good under certain conditions, they are necessary, and that they must 
be done at once and at any cost. Sir Bartle Frere shows you one way in 
which they are to be done ; and Mr. Maclean’s pet scheme is an income- 
tax. I think, with great respect to him, a more preposterous suggestion 
than an income-tax for a country like India could scarcely have entered 

the head of any man who kn- - r v A all about taxation; and I 

think that Sir Bartle Frere’s }•- q • '-i be entertained, if at all, 

after the investigation suggested hy Mr. Prichard has been made. 

Mr. Smollett. — India, in my opinion, is going into a state of insol- 
vency, because there is a most wasteful extravagance, not only in the 
Public Works Department, but in every other department of the State. 
Let us contrast India now with what it was a few years ago. In 1856, 
before the mutinies, the net expenditure in India under Lord Dalhousie, 
was 86 millions sterling. When in 1856 he left India, he wrote a very 
able paper, which was published by the Government, declaring that in his 
judgment, after making a very considerable outlay for public works, 36 
millions sterling would meet all the reasonable expenditure in India and 
in England. How, Lord Dalhousie was by no means a penurious admi- 
nistrator, ho spent a great deal of money upon public works. I was in 
India under his government, and I know that he organized an enormous 
and overwhelming establishment for the conduct of public works. At 
that time we were in possession of Scinde ; we had conquered the Punjab, 
we had confiscated Oudh, and were therefore in possession in 1856 of almost 
all the territories we now administer. Lord Dalhousie had made no pro- 
vision, certainly, for tho increase of the European army; he affected to 
believe, or he did believe (I do not know which) that our rule in India 
was so popular among the natives, that it did not require to he supported 
by foreign bayonets. He made a most wonderful mistake, and we are 
now suffering lamentably from the consequences of his gross indiscretion. 
But at present, in 1870, what is the condition of India ? It has greatly 
improved — ^we cannot say it has not improved. The income of India, 
aecording to a statement I saw in ‘ The Times’ of yesterday, in 1869 was 
49,250,000?., and the expenditure was 4,150,000?. in excess of that amount. 
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Tlie estimate for 1870 is, tliat there will be an income of 60| millions, 
and an expenditure exceeding that of 3 J millions. N’ow, can it be asserted 
that an expenditure of even 50 milKons is needed in 1870, when an ex- 
penditure of 36 millions was all that seemed to be req^uired in 1856-7 ? 
But we do not want to spend 50 millions only, we want to spend 54 
millions. Now that fact alone, in my ox^inion, is a proof of the yast ex- 
travagance of our x)resent Indian administration, an extravagance so great 
as to re(xuire that cauteries should be used in diminishing it. The mutiny, 
of course, has reexuired a vastly increased expenditure in India. What 
was called a mutiny, but what I call a revolt of a great part of India against 
the British rule, entailed the necessity of borrowing 40 millions sterling, 
and adding it to the National Debt ; the interest of that is two millions 
sterling per annum at 5 per cent. Then, we now pay a million and a 
half and more annually for the railways. We have guaranteed 5 per cent, 
to the holders of Indian Eailway Stock, and it requires 1,600,000/., I be- 
lieve, to meet those guarantees, after taking all the suridus profits of the 
railways. Then we have increased the European army by 20,000 men, 
making it 65,000, when formerly it was only 45,000. I think that that 
increase of the European army, met as it was by a very large reduction 
in the native army, would not involve an expenditure of more than three 
millions sterling per annum. That altogether' will make six or seven 
millions per annum, which it is absolutely necessary to add to the ex- 
penditure of 1856 ; but the expenditure in 1870 is 14,000,000/. more than 
it was in 1856. I call that a most monstrous expenditure, for public works 
were not neglected under Lord Dalhousie; a very considerable expen- 
diture was made by that nobleman on public works. A lai*ge proportion 
of the ex 2 )enditure of India, no doubt, is in the Department of Public 
Works. Public Works is a term much abused and little understood, but 
we have in India a very large Government establishment of officers di- 
rected by tbe State, chiefly employed in devising the means of and super- 
intending the necessary outlay for maintaining in ordinary efficiency the 
irrigation channels on which the land revenue of the country dex)ends. 
India is a country in whicli it may be said — at least I have always said 
so, and I continue to think so — that Government is the proprietor of the 
land. It, therefore, must maintain establishments to keep up the ordinary 
means by which one half of its revenue is raised. Another large portion 
of the outlay upon public works has been demoted recently to the erection 
of barracks, the construction of forts, the building of lighthouses, the 
reparation of roads, the building of bridges, and a great many other neces- 
sary works. Those are works, in my opinion, essentially necessary for 
the due government in India, and whatever their cost, it must be included 
always in the ordinary outlay of the country. No doubt there has been 
vast waste in those public works. Sir Charles Wingfield, in his place in 
Parliament last year, declared that during the last seven or eight years we 
had spent 15 millions sterling in building barracks — an enormous outlay 
— ^but he added that the barracks were uninhabitable, and that they were 
pulling them down and building others, 40 or 50 miles away from 
those. It would be worth while to send out a commission to India to 
inquire who is resxDonsible for that vast outlay, and for^fcho purpose of 
bringing the persons who were guilty of such wilful extravagance to jus- 
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tice ; but to bide those works, to carry them as it were to a suspense 
account, in my opinion is not the way to deal with tbem, but that is the 
great resource for our present Indian financiers. They want to keep out 
of sight tbeir expenditui^e, and to carry it to a suspense account. Mr. 
Massey, who went out witlxout the slightest knowledge of India (I sup- 
pose that was the reason why he was sent out) proposed in a Budget, 
eighteen months ago, to carry to a suspense account the outlay for these 
rery baiTacks. doubt it would have been an excellent thing to have 
borrowed 15 millions and to have made a surplus revenue, but, sir, that 
is not the way, in my opinion, in which accounts should be kept. This 
is the way in which railway finance has been managed in this country ; 
railway directors carried to a suspense account the outlay for the im- 
provement of their rolling stock, the building of hotels and stations, and 
they divided among their shareholders the whole surplus revenue ; hut 
the day of reckoning came, and so a day of reckoning will come for India 
if we omit the building of 15 millions’ worth of barracks from our 
accounts. Sir Bartle Frere proposes, with a view of meeting this waste- 
ful expenditure in India, which I have always denounced, to j)ass an Act 
of Parliament to appoint a Board of paid trustees. This appears to 
me to be a very clumsy, circuitous, and awkward method of doing that 
which is being done in a different way now. If the revenues of India did 
not suffice to meet the repayments, if the Government of India were 
obliged to borrow money in England for that purpose, matters would be 
precisely where they are now ; they would have to impose ffnsh taxation 
on the people of India, they would have to put on an income-tax to pay 
the couple of millions which they would have to refund to the trustees in 
this country ; and what guarantee have we that under this circumlocution 
system the waste of money out of the Indian revenue which Sir Bartle 
Frere deplores, would be stopped ? We have none whatever. The money is 
to he raised in England and sent to India, but it must be spent there by 
the Governments that are now wasting money in the way in which Sir 
Bartle Frere says they are wasting it. The same agencies will be at 
work, the same Government servants will bo employed, and people sitting 
in some back office in London will never be able to check that. My con- 
clusion, therefore, is, that if capitalists in England wish to advance money 
to the Indian Government on the security of public works, they should be 
content to receive their dividends and capital out of the i^rofits of those 
works. They are said to he very ample, and they may take 10 per cent., 
for anything I care, out of the profits of those works. 

Mi‘. John Fleminu. — Mr, Chairman, I think the remarks which the 
honourable gentleman has just made have been somewhat wide of the pre- 
sent subject. General charges of waste are really of no practical value, 
but a man who roots out particular instances of waste renders a service to 
the State. The question, however, before us is not, as represented, that 
the plan proposed by Sir Bartle Frere is for providing for this wasteful 
expenditure. ^ I take it that Sir Bartle Frere’s object is to prevent that 
ver^ waste which is so very much deprecated. It seems to me that the 
propositions put before us by Sir Bartle Frere aim at attaining economy. 
His object seeiffs to be to place upon the Local Governments — 'Upon those 
who spend the money — the onus of spending it well. It is admitted by 
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Sir Bartle Frere that there is at present a wasteful expenditure, and his 
object is to prevent that. He therefore says— Let the Local Government 
authorities who come forward demanding money to spend be made an- 
swerable that the money shall be well spent ; and he proposes a plan for 
so doing. The gentleman who first addressed us likened India to an 
estate, and he seemed to raise the q^uestion, whether India required 
further expenditure, or whether, if it required further expenditure, it was 
in a position to pay for it. I think those gentlemen who know India best 
will not only admit, on the one hand, that India needs a lai’ge expenditime 
for public works, but that it is well able to pay for that expenditure. 
The present mode of providing for such expenditure out of revenue, 
however, places the accounts of the country in an apparently false posi- 
tion. India is not insolvent. Though it may go on spending more and 
more money, that money will come back again in increased revenue. The 
very fact of our revenues having gone on increasing in every department 
of the State, is a proof that the money has not been altogether wastefully 
spent. But to address ourselves to the particular proposition before us, 
which we should really try to do, instead of going into general declama- 
tions. We cannot remedy the past ; let us try to remedy the future. The 
past has gone ; let us learn lessons from it. We have before us a pro- 
position to appoint a commission to raise money in this country. What 
I am saying now I do not say by way of objection, but I put it rather by 
way of interrogation. It seems to me that there is a certain difficulty 
involved in that proposal. It seems to me that it would be raising up a 
power independent of, and in some respects antagonistic to, what I call 
the Imperial power in India — that is, the Government of India. I do not 
know how Sir Bartle Frere proposes to got over that difficulty. If the 
interest on the money raised is to be a charge on the revenues of India, it 
seems to me necessarily to follow that the Government of India should 
have something to say as to the borrowing of the money. Sir Bartle Frere 
meets that, to a certain extent, by saying, “ Let each Local Government 
show the ways and means of meeting that particular expenditure ; ” but 
there are certain works which are not in themselves reproductive, and the 
revenues of each particular Government pass at present into the general 
revenue of the country. This scheme of Sir Bartle Frere’s seems to me 
to involve a change altogether in the relations between the Local Govern- 
ments and the Supreme Government. I do not mean that the change 
would he altogether a bad one, but the change which I think would neces- 
sarily follow would be something of this sort, that a certain portion of 
the revenue of each separate Government would have to go into the Im- 
perial treasury for Imperial purposes, and the remainder of the revenues 
of each district would have to remain in the local treasury, to be applied 
to local purposes. Again, I think it would be necessary to give the Local 
Governments a certain limited power of creating taxes for themselves. I 
think it is a mistake that we should apply to all India the same class of 
taxation. We have a variety of nationalities to deal with, and I think 
there would he actual good in allowing the Local Governments, within 
certain limits, to deal with the taxing of the territories which they nile. 
I will content myself with these remarks, because I knJw that time is 
limited. 
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Mi\ Wood entirely concurred witli what Sir Bartle Frere had said, 
but would go much farther — consider how public works are done in 
England. If you provide two things— first of all, a good specification, 
and secondly, the requisite money — there is no difSculty whatever in 
carrying out the work. When a work is designed in England, what do 
you do ? You employ an engineer or an architect in whom you have 
perfect confidence, to prepare a specification of that work. After you 
have got that a contract is made, and that specification cannot be altered 
without the consent of the contracting parties ; hut, it being necessary to 
provide for alterations, what do you do ? You mention a person by name 
in that specification in whom the contracting parties have implicit con- 
fidence, and if any alteration is required it can only he made by the orders 
of that person ; if any dispute arises, that person mentioned by name in 
the specification takes the place of a British jury or the British Court of 
Chancery ; there is an end of the matter, and the work is carried out. If 
you proceed on that principle you at once get rid of the three evils men- 
tioned by Sir Bartle Erere — ^those were, the great insufiaciency of the 
means used, the great fickleness of purpose, and the waste of money and 
of time with which the system is charged. But then a specification and 
contract is of no use unless you have the money to pay for it. You must 
have a provision of ample funds. You may contract to raise a certain 
sum of money, whatever it is ; hut it is impossible to estimate what the 
cost will he. A competent authority can tell you with the greatest exact- 
ness the number of cubic yards, the number of bricks, and the number of 
bridges, and the number of hands it will he necessary to employ in order 
to carry out any work, and the time it would ordinarily take to do it, if 
no misadventure occui's ; hut how is it possible for any 2:)erson to say 
what the price of labour will be, what the price of material may be, what 
sickness, what war, and what other causes may not arise during the two 
or three years while the work is going on? All those tilings add enor- 
mously to the expense ; it is, therefore, necessary to have some means 
beyond the estimate to apply to for carrying on that work. Then, as to 
the improvement of land, it was true that large sums had been lent by 
Government in England for the purpose ; but he apprehended that still 
larger sums had been fuimished by land societies and by large corpo- 
rations. The only advantage in parliamentary intervention was this, 
that it enabled persons having limited interests in property to borrow 
money, the repayment of which within a fixed time was secured on those 
drainage works. Then comes the question, whether the same thing could 
not be done in India. In every book you read on India you will read of 
traces of public works of enormous magnitude in the country. Is there 
no trace in history how these works were made ? is it impossible to get 
those works made by the communities in India ? If it is not possible to 
get them done voluntarily, it is a political problem whether it is not 
possible to get them done compulsorily, and whether it would not bo 
advisable for the Government to raise money by local taxation. Coming 
to the question of what were called remunerative works, Mr. Wood quoted 
the theory puyorth by Mr. Sumner Maine, “that the Government should 
have a share add a voice in the construction and managenaent of all works 
which are of such magnitude as to affect public interests or private rights 
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by establishing a virtual monopoly.” In Lord Dalhousie’s time the theo- 
retical difficulty was taxing the country at large for the benefit of favoured 
localities through which a railway was to be made. This was practically 
got over, by Government taking the risk of granting the guarantee in 
selected cases, where it had “ the foresight to see there would be no risk,” 
and it was contented to take as the public ‘‘ share ” the benefit of getting 
passengers and goods carried at rates limited in amount by a profit of 10 
per cent, only to the shareholders of the companies. But the recent 
propositions of Government proceed on the theory that “ the share ” of 
Government is to be as much revenue as Government can obtain from 
canals, irrigation, and railways. A control by Government through a 
system of general rules, might work more than an un- 

necessary interference with petty details, ams r. i j^-ointed out the 
sort of control which was now being exercised in this country- — viz, a 
system of accounts showing directly every item of expenditure, and new 
rules devised by Parliament to check evils heretofore existing. He also 
said there had not been so much waste as has been stated, and that if the 
work had to be done over again it could not be done at much less. Mr. 
Wood then referred to the scheme for raising money. He ventured, with 
great diffidence, to suggest that the great evil of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
proposition was this, that if you want to raise a large sum of money by 
this scheme, you must not do it by raising such a sum of money as the 
Secretary of State shall direct, the Secretary of State to pay the interest. 
What you must do is this — ^you must set aside annually from the revenues 
of India a fixed sum, say three millions sterling a year, and then you 
must leave the Commissioners to deal with that sum as they think fit. 
The money may be raised by the sale of terminable annuities, or it may 
be raised by other means. All that the public have to do is this ; they 
go to the Commissioners and say, we have a certain sum of money to 
lend; the Commissioners will tell them, you have a seemuty on the 
revenues of India for the payment of that specific sum of money; but 
then why confine the raising of this sum to England ? 

Mr. Taylee rose to order, referring to the rule of the Association 
that ten minutes only was allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. Wood. — Then I will conclude by saying that the amendment I 
should propose to those propositions would be this, that this money 
should be raised by paying to the Commissioners of England, say 
2,000,000L annually, out of the revenues of England, and by paying to 
similar Commissioners in India 1,000,000Z. a year ; and then I should 
dispense with that 5th Clause, that there is a reasonable prospect of the 
work specified being executed with the aid of the sum applied for. I 
would also provide that in all those non-remunerative public works a 
sum equal to 5 per cent, annually on the cost of them should be paid to 
the Commissioners in addition to the interest on the primary cost, so that 
the debt might be wiped offi 

Dr. A. Beattie said he thought there existed too generally a feeling 
to look on the present financial condition of India in too desponding a 
manner. It ought to be remembered that most extensive works had been 
executed, and very large sums of money expended at railway speed, in a 
way never thought of before; consequently the competition for labour, 
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and tlie demand for material of all sorts, iiad greatly enhanced the cost. 
Time was required for the pnhlic works executed to become fully re- 
munerative, directly or indirectly; and, with the exception of the very 
large amount improperly spent on palatial barracks for the European 
troops, the upper rooms of which were not habitable on account of the 
heat, he believed that, in due time, a fair return would be received on 
the sums otherwise expended. Er. Beattie did not think the j>lan sug- 
gested by Sir B. Erere for obtaining additional capital for p)ublic works 
in India preferable, or indeed so good, as the Guarantee System,'^ by 
which the large sums required for the several railways had been readily 
got. The English public were quite satisfied as to the security of their 
capital, and the interest was punctually paid. He did not think the 
appointment of three Members of Parliament as trustees, to control and 
be responsible for the expenditure of capital required for India, would 
he at all satisfactory either for expediting business or diminishing cost. 
Did we not find that, with very few exceptions, Members of Parliament 
took no interest in Indian affairs, or had any knowledge of Indian require- 
ments? Dr. Beattie believed that if Sir B. Erere’s proposition were 
carried, a dissolution of the Indian Ooxmcil would speedily follow, and 
the essential advantage of having gentlemen with large Indian experience 
aiding in the Government of the Empire would be lost. 

Mr. Maclean, — ^It seems to me that Sir Bartle Erere’s paper is 
,, divided into two parts. In the first place he proposes certain improve- 
ments in the way of executing public works, and in the next place he 
proposes certain improvements in the way of getting money. In regard 
to the first, I think there are very few who will not agree with him that 
it would be an excellent thing if men charged with carrying out public 
works in India were left a great deal more to themselves, and were not 
so much checked and controlled by innumerable higher authorities. It 
might also be said that it would be a very good thing in the way of 
executing public works if you eould widen the entrance into the corps 
of ofdcers charged with carrying them out. No doubt it would be 
difficult to find a body of men of greater ability than the Eoyal En- 
gineers, hut we all know, especially in these times, when the division of 
labour is carried so far, that the highest ability may he wasted unless 
it is kept working in one fixed and definite groove. The great fault in 
the administration of public works in India is, that you may find a man 
one day charged with surveying a railway, the next making a dock, the 
next day he may be Master of the Mint, and the next day Accountant- 
General. It is impossible that works can be carried on without great 
delay and waste unless the system is totally altered. Then, passing to 
the more irnportant part of Sir Bartle Erere’s paper, he puts before us a 
plan by which more money may be got for carrying out public works in 
India. That plan amounts really to this, that more money is to be got 
somehow or other —whether you borrow it or get it out of revenue it 
comes to the same thing. We all know the ordinary objection, that 
borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. It is not certainly a good thing 
in itself. So long as you can get on with the means at your disposal, 
without borrowing, it is far better that you should do so ; hut, at the 
same time, borrowing on the part of the landlord of the estate, as the 
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GoYernment of India is, is a yery legitimate and proper operation so long 
as you keep witkin tke means you have at your disposal. Tke first tking, 
tken, that ought to be done by anybody who proposes to raise money 
in this way is to ascertain very definitely what those means are. Here, 
I think, Sir Bartle Frere’s scheme is, to some extent, faulty. I think 
the analogy he draws between such towns as Manchester and Bolton in 
England and the estate of India does not hold good. You must remember 
that the people of Manchester and other towns in England know perfectly 
well what their own resources are, how far they can go, and where they 
should fix the limit to taxing themselves. They are sure not to burden 
themselves with a heavy debt which they have no means of paying ] but 
in India the case is entirely different. The people have no power of 
taxing themselves ; and, as Mr. Fleming noticed in his speech, Sir Bartle 
Frere leaves it doubtful whether the money is to be raised to pay off the 
loans by the Local Government Commissioners or by the Government of 
India. Sir Bartle Frere seems to say that the authority of the Supreme 
Government is still to be maintained in India, that the Local Govern- 
ment is only to pledge any part of the revenue of India if it has the 
authority of the Supreme Government, and that it is only to impose a 
new tax if it has that authority. I suppose, therefore, it would not be 
left to the caprice of the Local Government Commissioners to impose 
any amount of taxation that they might think necessary, if they had the 
ambition to create grand and splendid public works, and to gain them- 
selves a name in that way. We all know that the fault of the Local Govern- 
ments at this time is, not that they do too little, but that they wish to 
do too much. They are all ambitious of making every city of the country 
a sort of Paris. I assume that the Local Governments will still be 
restrained, according to Sir Bartle Frere’s scheme, by the Supreme 
Government — that a check will be kept upon them to prevent them 
spending too much money on these public works. Then, what ought the 
Government of India to do in that case ? It seems to me very generally 
looked over that the land revenue is charged with distinct duties towards 
the land — that the Government is bound, by the condition of receiving 
that revenue, to set apart every year a distinct sum for agricultural 
improvements of all kinds, just as any landlord does out of the rents 
which he receives from his estates in any part of the world. Mow, I 
believe the duty of the Government of India (as I think was hinted at 
by the gentleman who spoke before me, though perhaps not so definitely 
as I am going to put it) is this, to ascertain exactly what means out of 
land revenue we are prepared to devote to public works every year. Let 
that sum be definitely fixed and set apart, and then it does not matter 
whether the money is spent in one way or the other ; and, whether we 
borrow on it or not, we know what our limits are ; we know that there 
will be a certain revenue every year to meet it. ^ ^ 

Mr. Chadwick. — I venture to interpose at this time, because I believe 
that some reference to some facts within my own knowledge may bring 
the q^uestion a little nearer to the point which Sir Bartle Frere intends 
to have discussed. It is to be assumed that the works to be considered 
are really economical works, that they are productive v^rks. Mow, if 
we are to keep India at all, we must keep it by our good works, and of 
No. 4, Vol. IV. X 
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tliose works it may ko said, tlie first are tkose that remedy tlie deficiencies 
of water, tke works of storage, collection, and distribution of water. Now, 
if tkose works are properly carried ont, it certainly will be a matter of 
great economy. Then I think it is another great duty of the Goyerh- 
ment of India to remove the causes of the devastating , -“i- ■ ; ig 

a paying thing if properly done. I think if yon do tl : ■ v , . ■ . ' ; ! , ! I to 
the dmation of life, or prevent the waste of life, and the waste of force, 
if you do it economically. Another description of works are those which 
are necessary for the purpose of removing materials. Supposing that 
works are going on, you must have roads for the removal of materials 
as well as for ordinary purposes of jjrotection, and also for the purposes 
of dominion. All those must be assumed to be reproductive works ; the 
question is, how to secure economy *? Of the proposals which Sir Bartle 
Brere has put down, one is specially of attention, undivided attention. 
It has been my duty in England to have had to do with two descriptions 
of works — drainage works and health works—and I know that either of 
them taxes the host attention that can be given for that purpose, and 
that the idea of referring any works of that kind, either locally or 
centrally, to persons of divided attention, to a council who have not paid 
special attention to them, is the way not to do it rather than the way to 
do it. But the great administrative question which Sir Bartle Erere puts 
forth is this — diminishing the stages of appeal, that is, directness of 
attention, and unity of He refers to some examples in 

England which he think- i:' ; * : ■ ’ ■ question, and with which I had 

something to do thirty or forty years ago. The state of drainage was 
terrible in the agricultural districts ; tho only way of getting settled 
estates drained was by application to the Court of Chancery, which 
authorized an expenditure by the person having a life interest, whose 
duty it was to take care in organizing the expenditure to see that the 
work was of a quality and of a benefit to endure to the successor. I 
wrote at that time a paper for Sir Eohert Peels Government, and they 
instituted a department to whom was committed the duty of seeing to 
drainage works, and seeing that they were of a quality to ’endure and to 
justify the loans of money that were obtained. I must submit that was 
in intention, as it has been in result, an economical arrangement, because 
it stopped a great deal of the blundering on the part of private owners of 
estates who had no special Imowlodge of drainage, and it prevented a 
great deal of wasteful outlay on their parts. Being in a position of 
a Central Board, that Enclosure Commission were acquainted with all 
the drainage works that were going on, and were able to say at once to a 
proprietor, through their agent, “ That work you are proposing has been 
tried somewhere else, it is wasteful, and therefore you must amend it, if 
we give you the money to do it ; ” and by reason of that assurance that 
they had the benefit of that experience, largo proprietors went and 
borrowed money for the sake of having the control of the department, 
and the assurance that they wonld have an experience that was a pro- 
tective experience. I think that is an example showing what is capable 
of being done on a large scale. In tbe same way the first public Board 
of Works wa^ a Board charged with similar duties — to suggest works 
where the locality did not suggest them, and where the locality did 
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suggest tliera, to see tliat they were of a character not to be wasteful. 
The mere circumstance of undivided attention, and undivided responsi- 
bility, enabled that Board to stop an enormous deal of local waste. I 
think, in fact, we were obliged to interfere very largely with that which 
is a very dangerous element, which has been introduced into public and 
private works, namely, the enormous bribe to a man’s judgment of five 
per cent, on the amount of expenditure * that has corrupted very largely 
our. public works in England — the department not having any interest in 
that direction, but their only interest being to see the works cheaply 
done. I venture to say the effect was simply that wo were enabled to 
drain three houses and three towns at the expense at which one had been 
drained ; and I quite feel, that if at Calcutta proper experience had been 
consulted, if they had had proper consultations with men of European 
experience, they would have done the main drainage at about half the 
price. It is alleged that the 15,000,000?, spent on the barracks are an 
expenditee in waste. Now the Sanitary Commissioners deny that they 
are responsible for the barracks built there. They allege that the 
barracks have been built on the local responsibility, that is, on the 
responsibility of local engineers. Supposing it to be true that they have 
not the effect, I say, then, that it is a waste ; and I should say that it is a 
waste from the want of consultation — from the want of special attention 
in the locality, and still more from the want of special attention and 
undivided responsibility in the superior department here ; because there 
is no doubt at all that sanitary works, properly conducted, are an 
enormous economy. In Algeria the Erench army have reduced their 
death-rate, which was as high as in the Indian army, from sixty in the 
thousand down to twelve. We in the Indian army have only got it down 
to about twenty. But they found that not only the site of the barracks, 
but the adjacent district, must be drained I And they have shown an 
example, and it is a very important example, that that may be done with 
a productive profit. With respect to the circumlocutionary system of 
waiting for years for the approval of plans, I do not see that you require 
more time for the approval of them (beyond the time of transit, some six 
weeks or two months in going to and from India) than was required for 
the approval of works done here in England, in which case a plan was 
got out within a fortnight, a report was made to the inhabitants of the 
town on what they wanted, within say another fortnight, and, I think, 
within another fortnight, or within two months at the most, a complete 
plan was prepared, at least, surveys of course had to he got out, hut plans 
sufficient to set them going, sufficient to raise the money, that showed the 
possibility that it might be done within some two or three months. And 
I venture to say that some 6,000,000?. worth of works, which were 
approved within my own time, would, if they had been done in the 
usual way, by private enterprise, have cost 16,000,000?. Therefore, I do 
say, on the whole, Sir Bartle Erere’s paper is a most important paper, 
and if the administrative principle of economy which it enunciates is 
carried out, it will stop that enormous waste of time which now goes 
on, doing in years what, I believe, under good management, might he 
done in months. One gentleman has alluded to one p#int about the 
extravagant outlay involved on our army in India ; that is a point of 
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economy and master-economy for the retention of India, If England 
did not hold India ^th a quarter of a million of force, -what would it 
have been with the separate states ? That quarter of a million of force 
for India saves three millions of war force, that would for ever almost 
stop such improTements as India may now make under this dominion. 
These, it seems to me, are practical points, that I venture to obtrude 
with the view of adding to the discussion. 

Mr. W. Taylbr, after pointing out in the first place how desirable it 
was that each gentleman should not occupy more than ten minutes, and 
in the second place congratulating the Association on a gentleman of the 
position of Sir Bartle Erere bringing such a subject before them, and 
expressing his great gratification at the same, said : I hope I shall not 
he taken as saying anything at all uncivil or inappropriate when I say 
that I think many eloquent speakers who have preceded me have appa- 
rently mistaken the particular question which we are here met to discuss. 
They have entered into very interesting discursive criticisms on different 
questions connected some with India and some with England ; but, if I 
understand the question before us, it is this, that at the present time 
there is a great financial crisis in India; that that crisis has been 
brought about by financial blundering in the first instance, and in the 
second by profligate expenditure on this particular institution which we 
call Public Works ; and, looking at the paper read by Mr. Prichard some 
weeks ago in connection with that read by Sir Bartle Frere, it appears 
to me that the two papers embrace more or less the same subject. I 
myself cannot look at public works, which is the great outlet of expendi- 
ture of the money of India, as in any way whatever separate from the 
great question of financial administration. I never can and never would 
consent to look at the Public Works Department as separate from the 
whole financial administration of India. Sir Bartle Erere admits that 
there is great waste in the administration, waste of money, waste of 
power, waste of energy, and waste of life, which he most truly and 
appositely says is of infinitely more worth than the waste of money. 
Here, then, we have one characteristic waste. What is the next? Delay : 
such delay that a work commenced to-day is seldom completed till 
several years afterwards. What is the third ? Eickleness and change. 
Sir Bartle Erere drew a most graphic and accurate description of the 
peculiar incidents of Indian life— little stability, little permanence, little 
principle, in any one of the departments of India. We have, then, waste, 
delay, and fickleness, which Sir Bartle Erere attributes most justly to this 
simple fact, that no one single person connected with this vast expendi- 
ture is personally or individually interested in it. It may be very 
humiliating, particularly to those who talk in the present day of the 
nobility of man, and who say that every great man partakes of the divine 
nature ; hut at the same time it is painfully true that self-interest is the 
motive which rules the world, that a man trusted with a shilling to 
expend without personal responsibility will very likely waste tenpence, 
and perhaps pocket the twopence. This, then, brings me to the remedy 
which Sir Bartle Erere has proposed, and that appears to me to he a 
question which, we have all more or less evaded, and to which we have 
not devoted proper consideration. He proposes, for the purpose of 
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obviating and getting rid of that irresponsibility wbiclx is at the root of 
the delay, the change, the fickleness, and the waste, that there should be 
a body of trustees organized, who might borrow money, and distribute it 
for expenditure in India. As far as that remedy goes, I do not think any 
single thing could bo better, if we despair of any more comprehensive or 
larger system of reform. But I confess there appears to me to be two 
great difficulties in the way. The first is that which, I think, was men- 
tioned by Mr. Smollett, — supposing the trustees appointed, and the money 
to be raised, where does it go ? It goes to this identical department, in 
which there is waste, delay, fickleness of purpose, to be expended by 
them. Then I do not understand from Sir Bartle Frere whether he 
contemplated that these trustees should remain in England, or that they 
should go to India. If they are to remain in England, their supervision 
wQl be far too distant to be of any effect; if they are to go out to India, 
I believe that the leaven of the old department would leaven any number 
of trustees that were appointed. I refuse to accept this one abuse in one 
department as the thing to which those interested in the welfare of India 
ought to look. I look to it as one small spot of disease in the whole 
body, that disease being inefficiency of administration ; and I do say that 
every man who has the welfare of India at heart, and every tax-payer, 
has the right to demand that, if, as Sir Bartle Frere says, the Parliament 
of England holds the purse-strings, the Parliament of England should 
on all points of administration satisfy itself what expenditure isret^uired, 
and why, how, and to what extent it is made. Holding, as I do, this view, 
instead of offering my most cordial approval, as I otherwise should, to 
the proposal made by Sir Bartle Frere, I venture to propose to the 
Association the following resolution. 

Mr. Tavlee read the resolution, to the effect that the Council of the 
East India Association be requested, to present a petition to Parliament 
praying that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the present critical position of public affairs in India. 

Mr. Tatleb then said : I propose the resolution with this object. It 
seems to me that we should not he content with a mere partial reform 
of any one single department, that we should not be content with sug- 
gesting such a reform while there is such supreme and general ignorance 
on the subject of Indian finance, not only in the administration of India, 
but in the British Parliament itself. If it is true that we must accept 
that truth that the purse-strings are in the hands of Parliament, my 
money is in that purse, and I, as a tax-payer and a subject of the 
British Crown, am entitled to ask that those who have the power to open 
the purse, should ascertain for what the purse is open. On these grounds 
I propose this resolution. 

Mr. Maitland.— I intended to have made one or two observations on 
Sir Bartle Frere’s paper, but one gentleman or another has deprived me 
of the opportunity of doing so. I think we all owe our thanks to Sir 
Bartle Frere for the exceedingly able and interesting view he has given 
us of this most important subject. From the position he has occupied, 
and from the position he occupies now, no man is better able than Sir 
Bartle Frere to enter upon this subject. One part of Sir^Bartle Frere’s 
proposition seems to be this — that Commissioners are to be appointed, 
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tliat money is to be raised here under the authority of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, just in the same way as it is for drainage and other purposes, that 
that money is to be lent to the Local Government, I may say, to a certain 
extent, in contradistinction to the Imperial Government, but to the Local 
Govornments, probably with the sanction of the Imperial Government, 
and that those Governments are to repay the principal and interest in a 
certain number of years. It is to be borne in mind that that is very dif- 
ferent indeed from' the principle upon which one most important set of 
works, and perhaps the most important of all the public works in India 
— I mean railways—are being constructed at present, because we know 
that already nearly 100,000,000L have been raised and spent on Guaran- 
teed Eailways, and all that the people of India have to do with reference 
to those railways is to pay the fares when they want to travel by them ; 
but if the people of India, in addition to what they pay in fares, are to 
pay taxes, to pay not only the interest, if any balance of interest is re- 
quired, but also to pay off in a few years the principal money, it would 
be a very considerable difference indeed ; and I am very much afraid 
that an obligation of that kind would impede the progress of public works 
which are so eminently wanted in India, and I think there would be a 
danger of throwing upon the present generation too great a bui'then, 
because, supposing you spend 5,000,0001 or 10,000,000Z. in making rail- 
ways, the cost of which is to be repaid in twenty years, the meaning of 
that is, that the men of the next twenty years are not only to pay the 
interest but to repay the cost of the railway, handing down to posterity 
a most valuable and productive work. That, I think is a point which 
should be carefully considered. That is the only matter which preceding 
sj)eakcrs have left me, but I should like, before I sit down, to refer to two 
points which have been referred to in the course of this discussion. One 
gentleman said that he thought that it did not matter whether the money 
for productive works came out of loans or came out of revenue ; to my 
mind it makes a very great difference indeed. I agree with what Mr. 
Laing said in his letter to ‘ The Times ’ the other day, that if you look 
too much to revenue for defraying the cost of these public works, you 
will have your public works very much delayed. I am of opinion that 
reproductive public works are an eminent advantage, and that they should 
be carried out either by guaranteed companies, as at present, with the 
guarantee of the Government of India, or in the way the Government of 
India has lately contemplated — doing the work themselves — or, in the 
best way of all, by aid such as that which has been given lately by some 
of the native princes of India, Holkar, and others. I should like also to 
say that I differ from the gentleman on my right entirely when he spoke 
of the Government of India having spent all their money, and not having 
spent any money in public works, which were likely, as I understood 
him, to he of advantage or to he reproductive. Looking at the large 
amount of money invested by the Government of India in railways, not 
in the cost of the railways themselves — that comes out of the pockets of 
the shareholders— hut in the guaranteed interest ; looking at the fact that 
the East Indian Eailway, the oldest and largest railway in India, at this 
moment is pa^ng more than 5 per cent by its last return, and giving 
very good promise of paying more ; looking to the great increase which 
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we see year by year in the receipts of most of these railways — ^it cannot 
be justly said that the Government of India have spent all their money 
in non-productive works. I think they have spent this money in a most 
wise way, which will leave a benefit to all posterity. 

The Chairman then asked whether any gentleman was going to second 
the proposition. 

Mr. Pricshari), in seconding the resolution, said : The benefit of the 
resolution, I conceive, is this, that it brings our rather wide and desultory 
discussion into a narrow channel, I have no particular objection to 
make to the scheme of Sir Bartle Frere, excei^t this, that I think it is 
premature for us to discuss here how we shall spend the money in public 
works, and how it shall be advanced, and so on, till we see how the 
money can be got. I think, until some definite steps have been taken to 
institute an inquiry into the system of administration of the Government 
of India, it would be utterly impossible for the Government of India or 
anyone to go into the English market for a loan, because, as long as the 
finances of India are in the condition they are represented to be, I do not 
think the Government of India will command that confidence which is 
necessary to enable them to get the money. [In support of his position, 
Mr. Prichard quoted the remarks of Lord Mayo and Colonel Strachey 
which he had read in his paper on “ Indian Finance,'^ and concluded by 
seconding the resolution proposed by Mr. Tayler.] 

Mr. Wood said that a resolution like the one proposed ought not to 
be moved without ]3revious notice to the members. 

Sir Bartle Frbeb. — ^As the point to which I propose to speak is 
simply how to provide capital for your public works in India, I will not 
attempt to follow some of the gentlemen who have spoken, into the very 
interesting topics upon which they have dilated. With regard to the 
income-tax and many other points, I might have a good deal to say, but 
the point with which we started is simply, when you have determined to 
make public works, and you find you have not the money needed to 
execute them, where is the money to come from ? The closer we keep 
to that simple question the more useful the discussion will be. There 
were several points in what was observed by Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Maclean, and by other gentlemen, which are very important to the con- 
sideration of this question, and, with your leave, I will reply to them. 
The first was, that my plan involves the creation, as it were, an imperium 
in imperio, which is to be separate from the Government of India, and 
will, to some extent, be independent of it. Now, I ‘would observe, that 
what I propose is not a plan to reform the Government of India, nor to 
alter the system of taxation in India, but simply, in the supply of funds 
for public works, to get rid of much useless machinery, and, as you say 
in harnessing horses, “to bring the horses nearer to their work.” Now 
I will take as an instance, merely because I do not pretend to go into the 
matter with reference to that particular work, those works to which Mr. 
Smollett alluded, the Orissa irrigation works. Now, what was the posi- 
tion of those works ? You had works out in India which shareholders 
here in England had undertaken to execute with English capital ; you 
had directors here in England, and you had the executive engineers put 
in India ; you had, moreover, a Government distant several hundred miles 
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from tlie place where the works were to he carried out, and from all who 
could influence the action of the Government, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one or two commissioners or magistrates, who were neither share- 
holders, directors, nor engineers, and who had not, probably, a word to 
say, except as the representatives of the local public. I would ask any 
man of business, how is it possible that works so carried on should come 
to an economical and useful end ? How can you expect that where the 
branches of administration are so scattered about the world, it is possible 
really to do good work ? 

Mb. Smollett. — Then why purchase them ? 

Sir Babtlb Bbebe. — do not pretend to explain why they were 
purchased, but being purchased, I would ask whether it is likely that 
they can ever be efficiently completed and kept up by the present hap- 
hazard system of supplying funds for public works ? The capital 
required will come one year from surplus income, the next it might be 
borrowed, but it will always be impossible for the engineers to tell 
beforehand how much money they are to get during the year, or who 
has the power to give them more, or to curtail their expenditure ; for 
these powers are divided, no one knows exactly in what proportions, 
betv^een the Commissioners of the province, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the Government of India, and the Secretary of State. Any one 
of these four authorities, if favourable to the Orissa irrigation scheme, 
may urge on the works, and help to spend more money on them in any 
year. But any one of the four may also be unfavourable to the scheme, 
or doubtful about its success, and is able to curtail or delay tbe expendi- 
tiu*e, and so tbe work will drag on — in one year favoured, in another 
frowned on. How, I would ask you, could anything be less favom'ahle 
to an efficient prosecution of the works than such a system ? But how 
will it be under tbe plan I recommend ? When once it is settled that 
the work is to be completed, and that it will cost so many thousand 
pounds to complete it, that sum will be set aside by the Commissioners 
or trustees appointed under the Act of Parliament, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will have no further trouble than to draw for that money, and 
see that it is properly spent \ there will be every inducement to finish 
the work, and to obtain the benefit expected from it, whereas at present 
there is no inducement to complete the works, and many temptations to 
delay or abandon them in favour of some new project. The character- 
istic of the system I recommend is, that it brings tbe whole of the 
work to be done as nearly as possible within the reach of those who have 
to do it. The circles of provinces into which I propose that India should 
he divided for this purpose are, of course, very much smaller than the 
whole of India. I have suggested, merely in the way of suggestion, that 
you should have ten of them : if you like, you may make them twenty. 
But in determining the extent of each area, the point to be looked to is, 
that the people to da the work, and the people who are interested in the 
work, and the people who have to direct the work, are all, as far as 
possible, within reach of each other, Theu, it was asked, how is this 
system to be connected with the general control of the Government of 
India ? how is «it to be prevented from becoming independent of the 
Government of India ? To this I anwer, that the Government of India 
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is at present attempting very mncli more than any Government in the 
world can midertalie. It attempts to know and direct all that can only 
be known and directed by men on the spot ; and I believe that, in thus 
attempting to control too much, the Government of India loses its 
power of controlling anything efficiently. I will take an illustration, and 
a very good illustration, which was given us by a gentleman who has 
since left the meeting, that of an estate. Suppose the estate is in Ireland, 
belonging to one of you men of business here in London. You cannot 
always be going over there to look after your estate. What do you do ? 
You send a man there, and you take care, as far as possible, to select a 
good man, and to leave him as much discretion as possible. You do not 
pretend to check him about every small expenditure. You do not 
consider that control. You choose the best man you can get, and you 
consider from time to time, every ten years it may be, what is the result 
your agent in Ireland has produced, and if you find things are going 
wrong, you do not say to him, “ Send me more reports, send me more 
returns, and let me check your proceedings more closely.” You are 
busy in your office in London : you have not time to look after these 
things. You say, If you cannot look after these things xnoperly, and 
make my estate pay, I must find some one who can — some one on the 
spot to whom lean trust my money, and to whom I can trust the working 
of my estate.” So far from dissevering the Government of India from 
efficient control over the public works of India, I believe the system 
which I have suggested would greatly intensify that power of control. 
At present the power of control and responsibility are so divided and 
scattered between the men who designed the work twenty years ago, 
the men who have been carrying it out and changing it every four or 
five years since, and the men who have finally come in at the end, that 
when anything goes wrong you do not know who is to blame. And 
that is the evil which the Government of India has to complain of. 
Having been myself a member of that Government of India, I feel 
assured that it would be much easier to lay your finger upon the criminal 
and to punish him, as Mr. Smollett would wish to punish him, tmder the 
system I recommend, than it is at present, when it is in most cases 
notoriously impossible to find anyone who can he made really and 
effectually responsible. Another j>oint which was noticed was the 
risk of extravagant expenditure. It was said that each Government 
would be committing the Government of India, or committing itself and 
its successors to lay out indefinite amounts : but that objection, I think, 
will disappear if gentlemen will consider that at this present moment 
the Government of India knows, and everybody in India knows, that, 
putting x>^klic works out of the q^uestion, there will be some surplus 
of income over expenditure. There will be two or three millions that 
can be spared every year (if the country goes on improving as it has 
improved) for public works of some kind. The question is, how to apply 
such surplus revenue to the best advantage ? At present everybody is 
trying to get for the moment, and for his own particular province or work, 
the largest possible share of this surplus, and he cannot tell, nobody can 
tell in India at present, whether he will he able next yea» to go on with 
the work, or whether the work may not be delayed or suspended. This 
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uncertainty is one of tlie capital evils which should be corrected. But if 
you say to those men, “ You, the Governor, or the Lieutenant-Governor, 
or the Commissioner of a province can have one-tenth or one-twentieth 
part — say, for example, 10O,O00Z. a year — to spend out of this sum which 
we have as surplus every year. How will you have it ? Will you take 
it as lOOjOOOZ. to he paid now, trusting to the existing chapter of acci- 
dents to get a similar sum next year, and in each succeeding year ; or 
will you have it capitalized, and the capital funded and held hy trustees 
in London, who will set it aside in the Treasury for yon to spend on 
certain definite works, and you and your successors shall have it to spend 
on that particular work as fast as they can spend it economically. I do 
not think there can he any doubt as to which he would choose. Then 
there was a very pertinent remark made, and one in which I very much 
concurred, as to the danger of leaving the Local Governments to impose 
any local taxes they Hked. There is nothing, I think, which should he 
so jealously watched by everybody connected with India, as the power of 
imposing new taxes ; but you have seen them in all time past imposed, 
and you will see them in all time to come imposed, and they are imposed 
for particular purposes. Where such a tax exists, the only way in which 
the system I suggest would differ from that now in force would he this, 
that instead of those taxes going into the common Treasury in India, and 
not being specifically marked for the specific purpose, the Government of 
India and the Local Government will say to the people who hold the 
money in England, there is a particular tax, imposed for a particular 
purpose, and the proceeds of that tax, which you can verify by these 
returns, are to go in i)ayment of the particular loan raised to execute that 
particular work. This, I think, would be a more business-like arrange- 
ment than that which we have at present. Then, with reference to what 
was said by Mr. Wood with regard to remunerative works, viz, that 
instead of leaving the money to be raised at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State in India, it would be better to set aside a particular sum — say 
two millions a year — for a particular purpose, I would only say that I 
think he has misunderstood one part of my plan. I never would wish to 
meddle with any sort of enterprise which can be undertaken by private 
capitalists without troubling the Government. I would not wish to inter- 
fere with them nor to look for any share for Government in the remunera- 
tion, whatever it may be, that is to be got from works so executed. If there 
is anything to be got by applying private enterprise to the work, let those 
who have the capital and those who have the enterprise get the whole of 
the profit. All I say is, that when such capitalists rec][uire you to allow 
them to establish a monopoly, such as railways have in this country, and 
to interfere with private rights, then the Government should take a shain 
in the responsibility, and having a share in the responsibility, I think the 
best way to ensure that responsibility being a real one is that they should 
also share the profits. Then you tax-payers will look to the matter. 

Mr. Wood.— Excuse my explaining. When I said that two millions 
should be handed over to the Loan Commissioners each year in England, 
and one million to Loan Commissioners in India, I meant that there 
should be a filed permanent charge on the revenues of India of three 
millions a year, to bo applied in the way you suggest in that paper. 
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Sir BaetIiE Bbeee. — Then, Dr. Beattie said tliat lie preferred tlie 
guarantee system, and in tliat I should be inclined to agree with him. 
If you can eliminate, as I think you may eliminate, the objections to it, 
I should be very glad to see the guarantee system continued ; I do not 
think, on the whole, it has failed. I think it has given you better rail- 
ways, and cheaper railways, than you have in this country. I merely 
mention this, because I do not wish any part of this plan to conflict with 
the extension of the guarantee system. Then he said that Parliament 
would take no interest in the matter, and that we were to look to some- 
body else. If Parliament takes no interest in Indian matters, perhaps 
it is the fault of us old Indians that we cannot make these matters inter- 
esting to Parliament. I do not think that Mr. Smollett had ever to com- 
plain of an apathetic audience in Parliament. My impression is that, 
however men might differ from him, he never found any difficulty in 
getting the House of Commons to listen to him. But if Parliament will 
not listen, who will ? Parliament is the supreme authority, and Parlia- 
ment holds the purse-strings ; and if you put the matter before Parliament 
in a way that Parliament would understand, they would look into it. 
Most Parliamentary men understand a Blue-book when they get it, and 
can study it in theii* own country seats. And I believe if the rendering 
of such an account as I have suggested should bo given annually to 
Parliament were rigidly insisted on, you would bring back a very com- 
plete responsibility to the Governments in India, and if they did not do 
their duty, there would be plenty of men in Parliament who would take 
up the matter, and find a House to back them. 

I quite agree with Mr. Maclean that it would be very desirable to 
widen the entrance into the PubHc Works Department, I think we 
could not do better than look in all cases to the best schools of engineers ; 
and generally we find all the world comes to England for them. Then 
I also agree with what he said with regard to the very great desirableness 
of setting aside a fixed part of the land revenue for the improvement of 
the land. That is a system I have always thought a very excellent one, 
and one which I trust may some day be carried out. One objection he 
raised to the plan was, that there would be practically no check upon the 
local expenditure. How, as to that, I would observe that the system I 
propose is simply this, that instead of, as at present, the Local Government 
not knowing who their bankers are, what their resomces are, or anything 
but this fact, that by a certain amount of writing and importunity they 
can get a certain amount of money granted to them, they would know 
who their bankers are, what their resources are, and what they have to 
repay before they get another loan. They would be very much in the 
state of men who have a clear, intelligible account with their bankers, 
instead of men who do not know how their account at their bank stands. 
I have only, in conclusion, to say one word with reference to what fell 
from a friend of mine, who said that what I had said here was an admission 
by the Council of India. How on that point I asked you, when I began 
to speak, to remember that I was speaking simply on my own account. 

Mr. Taylee. — I particularly said so. 

Sir Baetle Eeeee. — ^I am glad to be corrected if I Misunderstood you. 
I took up the case, as I stated, not on the authority of anything I knew 
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officially, but on wbat everybody might read in the public newspapers, as 
publicly stated by the Governor-General and by the members of bis 
Council, and published by them for the purpose of being known by the 
public in their ‘ Government Gazette,^ and nothing I have suggested can 
be taken as more than a suggestion of a private individual. I will not 
trouble you with any further remarks, more especially with regard to the 
resolution that was moved, because I am not a member of the Association ; 
but I may remark that it does not seem to me to be very clearly con- 
nected with the matter we have in hand — connected, I mean, in a way that 
would make it useful for the Association to make this discussion theiu 
ground for addressing the Secretary of State, and therefore, in accord- 
ance with a very common and well-known phrase, perhaps some gentle- 
man belonging to the Association will move the previous question of 
Public Works. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji suggested that, as he proposed to read a paper 
on the 27th, previous notice might be then given for the proposed reso- 
lution, so that the members might have an opportimity on that occasion 
of discussing the resolution. 

Mr. Tayler accepted the Secretary's suggestion. 

Mr. Gordoi^ was about to move a resolution in accordance with the 
propositions of Sir Bartle Prere, which was also postponed. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Bartle Prere, 

Mr. Taylbe having seconded the motion, the same was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Maclean moved, and Mr. Tayler seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Society of Arts for allowing 
the Association the use of their room. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OP AETS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1870. 

SIE CHAELES TEEVELYAIST, Viob-President, KC.B., in the Chair. 

The following paper by Mr. Dadabhai JSTaoeoji “On the Wants and 
Means of Indiaf which had been previously circulated among the 
members, was taken as read : — 

Gentlemen, — After the able paper of Mr. Prichard, and the calm, earnest, 
and thoughtful address with which we have been so kindly favoured by 
Sir Bartle Prere, I intended to plead some justification for troubling you to 
meet a fourth time upon the subject of finance. I think, however, that 
now I need not offer any apology, as the occasion of this meeting will give 
us the opportunity of knowing the views of our Chairman, of whose long 
experience and ability you are already well aware. In order that he 
may have sufficirut time for his address, I circulate this paper before- 
hand, so that all the time saved in its reading will be turned to much 
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better account by bim. I propose the following question : Is India at 
present in a condition to produce enough to supply all its wants ? 

I shall first see what its wants are. 

Isi Sufficient food, clothing, and shelter for the whole population, to 
keep it in a healthy condition. 

2nd. Sufficient to provide for all its social wants, arising from various 
social duties and positions. 

3rd. A sufficient saving by each individual, and of the wealth of the 
nation generally every year, to meet any unforeseen contingency of 
natural calamity. 

4th. Means for improvements or new public works. 

5th. Means to pay for the high price of foreign rule, which causes a 
great and continuous drain in consequence of the amount withdrawn 
from India to the extent of 10,000, OOOZ. annually.^ 

The first four wants are common to all nations ; but the fifth want 
is peculiar to India. It is one of the principal elements of disturbance 
which causes our financial troubles. The whole question of the existence 
of a foreign rule depends upon this peculiar circumstance. No foreign 
rule can maintain itself unless it manages to enable the country to pro- 
duce not only sufficient for the ordinary wants of a civilized nation, but 
also for the price of the foreign rule itself. If the foreign rule fails to 
produce this result, its existence is naturally felt as a crushing burden 
to the nation, and either starvation, decimation, and poverty, or rebellion 
against the foreign rule is the inevitable consequence. If therefore our 
British rulers desire to perpetuate their rule, and I sincerely trust they 
may be able to do so for a long time to come, with benefit both to England 
and India, they must look this question in the face. Let them distinctly 
ask themselves whether India is at this moment producing enough for 
all its ordinary wants and the 10, 000, OOOZ. or so more that must be re- 
mitted to England every year for the price of the English rule. It is no 
use blaming the Finance Minister or the Yiceroy if they are required to 
supply all these wants while India is not producing enough for the purpose, 
for they cannot produce something out of nothing. 

One would think that India, on account of this one circumstance of 
having to remit some 10, 000, OOOZ. clean out of the country, was heavy 
weighted enough in its race for prosperity. But in addition to this, it 
has 100, 000, OOOZ. of national debt. If the whole interest of this debt were 
being retained in India it would not be a matter of so much consequence 
economically, but out of the total registered debt of India some 15,000, OOOZ. 
are held in this country, besides the loans raised here of about 30, 000, OOOZ. 
This makes an annual interest of about 2,00 0,00 OZ. to be remitted to 
this country. Again, of the registered debt of India, which is about 

* “Home charges" (exclusive of railways) are nearly 8, 000, OOOZ., and out of about 
9, 000, OOOZ. paid in India to English employes of all classes, I take only 4, 000, OOOZ. 
as remitted to England as savings, for education of children, for support of families, 
for English goods for their consumption, English manufactured stores purchased by 
Government in India, &c., making a total of 12, 000, OOOZ., including interest paid in 
England on public debt of about 2, 000, OOOZ., leaving 10, 000, OOOZ. as assumed by me. 
(I have treated this subject at some length in my paper “ On England's Duties to 
India,” ‘ East India Association Journal,' vol. i., No. 1.) 
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60.000. 000Z., nearly 30,000,000?. are held by Europeans, so that a portion 
of the interest on that amount is also transferred to this country. There 
are besides 600,000?., for interest on East India Company’s stock. Thus, 
then, there is another item of about 3,000,000?., besides the 10,000,000?. 
sterling for the price of the English rule, which India has to produce 
every year over and above its ordinary wants. Moreover, I shall take the 
total item at 12,000,000?. to be on the safe side, or even 10,000,000?. 
Again, during the past twenty years while the railways have been building, 
the present generation has been put to the strain of providing some 

30.000. 000?. in the shape of guaranteed interest for railways. Of this 
about 14,000,000?. have been recovered from railway income. But what 
we have to bear in mind is that the bui’den of providing these 30,000,000?. 
was hrst thrown upon the present generation when it could least afford 
to do so, for the benefit of the future. 

But there is not an end to all yet. The present generation has been 
compelled to spend within the last twelve years in what are called 
“ original ordinary public works,” somewhere above 30,000,000?., inde- 
pendent of repairs amounting to about 9,000,000?., and all this heavy 
outlay at, the sacrifice of the present generation for the benefit of the 
future, or as if all these public works were only to last for the year when 
they are built ! 

Such is the strain to which the present generation has been put, and now 
I ask. Can any one prove that our English rulers have, while putting 
on such heavy burdens, enabled India to produce enough to meet these 
wants ? or has India been to some extent starved to meet these req^uire- 
monts ? if so, is it an act of justice to the present generation to crush 
them so heavily for the benefit of the future, instead of arranging matters 
in such a way that the j)resent and the future should be made to contri- 
bute in the proportion of their capabilities and their benefits ? 

The next question is. What does India produce ? I do not presume 
to be able to answer this question completely. My chief object in this 
paper is to set the Mends of India here to discuss this vital question. 
If anybody can satisfactorily show that India is producing sufficient for 
its wants, none shall be more glad than myself. I shall be glad because 
I have as much desire to see the British connection with all its moral 
benefits continue for a very long time, as that India should not be starv- 
ing and in distress, l^ow let us see what the economical condition of 
India is. 

I am obliged under the pressure of the current work of our Asso- 
ciation to prepare my paper at much disadvantage, and am therefore 
not able to place all such figures before you as I might otherwise have 
done. I am compelled to content myself at present with those ready ^at 
hand. 

In the United Kingdom the imports of the ten years 1858 to 1867 
are (including bullion, &c.) 2,640,000,000?., and exports 2,110,000,000?. 
These imports include all remittances, such as interest on or repayment 
of loans to foreign countries and India, and say, a good deal above 

100.000. 000?. of political remittances from India. On the other hand, 
we have to deduct from exports about 80,000,000?. of railway loans and 
other public loans during the period raised for India, as also any loans 
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remitted to foreign countries. I omit taking minor items into account. 
Upon the whole, I think it will he admitted that the non-commercial 
exports must he greater than the non-commercial imports. In other 
words, the actual excess of the commercial imports over commercial 
exports must he a good deal more than the difference of the figures I 
have given above, L e,^ 2,640, 000, OOOZ. minus 2, 110,000, OOOZ., equal to 
about 630, 000, OOOZ., giving something like 25 per cent, profit on the 
amount of exports. In order to he quite within limit, I suppose no one 
will object if we put down the commercial profits of any nation to he 
15 per cent, or even 10 per cent. Such is the economical condition of 
the United Kingdom, I may just remark here, whether it is not tmjust 
or mistaken to make any comparison between the position of the finance 
ministers of England and India. The former has a highly prosperous 
country, in which nearly the whole revenue of 70, 000, OOOZ. returns hack 
to the taxpayers themselves, and which is further aided by the political 
remittance of some 10, 000, OOOZ, a-year from India, while the latter 
has a poor country, of which the whole revenue of 50, 000, OOOZ. does not 
return to the taxpayers, hut some 10, 000, OOOZ. of it go clean out of the 
country. 

Let us further see how the Colonies are faring — for instance, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. The imports of Australia, including bullion, &c., 
during the same ten years (1858-67) are 309, 000, OOOZ., and exports 
(including bullion, &c.) 268,000,000Z., leaving excess of imports over 
exports of about 41, 000, OOOZ, The imports of Canada (including bul- 
lion, &c.) are 148, 000, OOOZ., and exports 120, 000, OOOZ., leaving excess of 
imports 28,000, OOOZ. 

This shows how the Colonies are prospering; while under the same 
British rule, as I shall show hereafter, India is very poor.” 

Let us take the United States before examining Indian figures. The 
total imports for the years 1868 and 1869 are 881,000,000 dollars and 

463.000. 000 dollars, while the corresponding exports are only 341,000,000 
dollars and 365,000,000 dollars. 

Now with regard to India, I again take the ten years 1858-67, 
Before I give the figures for these years it must be borne in mind that, 
as I have shown in my paper “ On England’s Duties to India,” England 
has down to the year 1858 derived from India during the connection of 
the two countries as the price of English rule, at the lowest computation, 
without adding anything for interest or booties or bribes of former times, 
more than 200, 000, OOOZ. This amount on the one hand has fructified in 
the hands of the energetic and enterprising people of this country, — I 
cannot venture to say how many fold, — and on the other hand diminished 
so far the productive power of India. This drain has to bo made uj> by 
some wise, statesmanlike policy of our rulers. Leaving this, however, 
for the present alone, and taking India as it is, we find that even with 
the help of opium and the productive benefits of the railways, as well as 
irrigation and other works, increased land under cultivation, &c., &c., in 
short, with everything you may name as having contributed to increase 
production, the total exports (including treasure) for the years 1858-67 
are 456,OOO,O00Z., and the imports (including treasure) are only 

419.000. 000Z. ! But even this amount of imports (short as it is of ex- 
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ports by some 37,000,000/., or about 4,000,000/. a-year) includes about 
72,000,000/. of railway loan and other public-debt loans raised during 
these ten years, and the whole profits of the cotton trade during the 
American war. Were it not for this railway loan, &c., &c., which to some 
extent modified the effect of the political remittances, in what a sad con- 
dition would India have been now I 

India’s exports, say, are about 50,000,000/. a-year at present. Now 
can this sum earn enough of profit to pay 10,000,000/. a-year of the poli- 
tical remittance, and leave something to be added to its capital ? As it 
is, the opium revenue which is paid by China makes up some 7,000,000/. 
for the political drain, and the rest must be withdrawn from the produc- 
tion of every year, reducing the productive capital so much. 

In addition to this, India has to suffer another economical disadvan- 
tage, which in Mr. J. S. Mill’s words is this : — 

A country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, 
besides losing what it pays, loses also something more by the less advan- 
tageous terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foreign 
commodities.” * 

It cannot be therefore wonderful, under such circumstances, that Lord 
Lawrence should have recorded his deliberate opinion in his minute of 
the 26th March, 1864, that “India is, on the whole, a very poor country. 
The mass of the people enjoy only a scanty subsistence. They are 
impatient of taxation, except where it is of that peculiar nature to which 
they have long been accustomed. The tendency of new modes of taxation 
is to irritate and even to oppress. We ought to avoid, so far as may be 
practicable, such fruitful causes of discontent.” In the year 1864, when 
Bombay went mad with the cotton prosperity, and revelled in fictitious 
share- wealth — when the imports of India were the highest, say 50,000,000/. 
(though even then less than exports by 16,000,000/.), the highest ofSicial 
in Infia, the Viceroy himself, declares that “India is, on the whole, a very 
ipoor country^ and the mass of the people enjoy only a scanty suhsistencey 
And Mr. Grant Luff, the highest Indian official sitting in the House of 
Commons, so late as 10th May last (after all the progress made by the 
help of such railways and other public works as have been already con- 
structed), asks the House, in reply to Mr. Lawson’s motion about opium, 
whether it would be tolerable to “ grind an already ^oor population to the 
very dust ? ” Can it be then a matter of any surprise that the very first 
touch of famines should so easily carry away hundreds of thousands as they 
have done during the past twelve years ? I appeal to the British nation 
whether such poverty should be the result of their rule in India, or 
whether this is to be their mission in that country. I say it as much in 
the interest of Great Britain as in that of India, that if the British people 
and Parliament do not pay their most serious attention to India, and 
repair the impoverishing effect of a foreign rule by the importation of 
large foreign capital, I am afraid they will have an Indian difficulty in 
time, far more serious and disastrous to the natives than any they had ever 
to deal with. ^ But, moreover, we must also remember that the opium revenue 
may at any time slip through our fingers, and unless great efforts are made 
to increase the quantity and improve the quality of cotton, I am afraid 
^ Miirs ‘ Political Economy," vol, ii., p. 178, 3rd ed. 
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tliat trade will also fail ns when most needed, for America is making 
great exertions to regain its lost ground. It has already produced 3,000,000 
bales, is likely to give 3^ next year, and hopes to produce 5,000,000 
before five years are over. How great is the necessity that our British 
rulers should take every care ! 

Let us see whether we can apply another test regarding the poverty 
of India. 

The whole produce of India is from its land. The gross land-tax is 
put down for 1870-71 a little above 21,000,000Z. Now I suppose I shall 
be within the mark if I say that Government takes for this land-tax on 
an average one-eighth of the gross produce, if not more. This gives for 
the gross production of the country, say about 168,000,000Z. ; add to this, 
gross opium revenue about 7,000,000Z. ; gross salt revenue, 6,000,000Z. ; 
gross forest, 600,000Z. The total thus of the raw produce of the country 
amounts to under 1 82,000, OOOZ. To be on the safe side, let us say 

200.000. 000Z. to include the produce of half a million tons of coal, of 
alienation lands, or anything else there may be. Now the population of the 
whole of British India is nearly 150,000,000, giving therefore less than 
27s. a head for the annual support of the whole people. But unequally 
distributed as this produce must be, viz. 10, 000, OOOZ. remitted to this 
country, the rich and middle classes keeping a larger proportion for their 
share, and provision for a large administrative and military expenditure, 
what a “ scanty subsistence ” indeed must remain for the “ very poor ” 
mass 1 I am sorry I have not time at present to work out this test of 
the total production of India fully ; I take it at present very roughly. 

Some may say that I had not taken excise revenue into account. It 
or other manufacturing industry does not affect the estimate of raw pro- 
duce. The manufacture of spirits and drugs from which this excise is 
derived is for 1870-71 about 2, 250, OOOZ., and if I make this to represent 

10. 000. 000Z. of value added to the production of the country, I shall be 
above the mark. As to other manufacturing industries of the country, 
we know that the exports of manufactured goods do not make up 

2.000. 000Z., and the inland manufacturing industry is limited and con- 
fined to a low stage. If therefore I raise the total production from 

200.000. 000Z. to 300, 000, OOOZ., I shall be, I think, making a high esti- 
mate. This makes 40s. a head for the gross production of India. Add 

75. 000. 000Z. more if you like, and make the gross production 50s. a head; 
and what is that after all I The people of the United Kingdom pay 
above 485. a head for revenue only. While the imports of the United 
Kingdbm are above 9Z. a head, those of India are not 9s. a head. 

If I am wrong and if somebody will show that India does produce 
equal to her peculiar wants, none shall be more glad than myself. If 
Lord Lawrence and Mr. Grant Duff are right, then the question must be 
carefully considered ho’w the remedy is to be provided. If India does not 
produce what it needs, the evident, reply is, Make India produce more. If 
Mr. Grant Duff’s desire, expressed in the same speech I have alluded to, 
of making “ the already poor ” India “ one of the most prosperous por- 
tions of the earth’s surface,” the only remedy is — ^increased production. 
England is bound to do this for the consolidation of its f>ower in India, 
as well as to fulfil its beneficent mission of making India what Mr. Duff 

No. 4, Yol lY. Y 
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desires. I ttink Sir Bartle Frere’s proposition is tlie most suitable 
remedy; that large public works are absolutely necessary, that tbe neces- 
sary capital must be supplied by this country, and that in order that this 
capital be used without waste and judiciously, Parliament must inquire 
from time to time bow it is employed. Moreover, as long as tbe Supreme 
Legislature of India is not composed of a sufficient number of indepen- 
dent and representative members to examine every item of tbe Budget 
every year, as is done here by tbe House of Commons, tbe control of 
Parliament and investigation, not only for tbe application of sucb funds, 
but for tbe whole general administration of India from time to time, is 
absolutely necessary. I do not mean the slightest reflection upon the 
officials of Government, but it is only human nature that when one has 
the fear of being called to account, he will take greater care in his 
work. 

Hr. Mill says, in his * Political Economy,'^ “In countries where the 
principle of accumulation is ais weak as in the various nations of Asia, 
where people will neither save, nor work to obtain the means of saving, 
unless under the inducement of enormously high profits, nor even then, if 
it is necessary to wait a considerable time for them, where either produc- 
tions remain scanty, or drudgery great, because there is neither capital 
forthcoming nor forethought sufficient for the adoption of the contrivances 
by which natural agents are made to do the work of human labom? ; the 
desideratum for such a country, economically considered, is an increase of 
industry, and of the effective desire of accximulation. The means are, 
first, a better government, more complete security of property, moderate 
taxes, and freedom from arbitrary exaction under the name of taxes ; a 
more permanent and more advantageous tenure of land, securing to the 
cultivator as far as possible the undivided benefits of the industry, skill, 
and economy he may exert. Secondly, improvement of the public intel- 
ligence, the decay of usages or superstition which interfere with the 
effictive employment of industry, and the growth of mental activity, 
making the people aHve to new objects of desire. Thirdly, the introduc- 
tion of foreign arts, which raise the returns derivable from additional 
capital to a rate corresponding to the low strength of the desire of accu- 
mulation and the importation of foreign capital, which renders the in- 
crease of production no longer exclusively dependent upon the thrift or 
providence of the inhabitants themselves, while it places before them a 
stimulating example, and by instilling new ideas and breaking the chains 
of habit, if not by improving the actual condition of the population, tends 
to create in them new wants, increased ambition, and greater thought for 
the future. These considerations apply more or less to all the Asiatic 
populations, and to the less civilized and industrious parts of Europe, as 
Eussia, Hungary, Spain, and Ireland.’^ 

How India has not only all these requirements, but also those of a 
foreign rule, which renders her case still more urgent for suitable re- 
medies. 

Again, Mr. Mill has shown that production depends upon natural 
agents, labour and capital. 

How let us cee how matters stand in India. 

* Tol. i,, p. 230, 3rd ed. 
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Natural agents we have in any q^uantity in the waste land, in the 
capability of mucli greater production in the lands already under culti- 
vation, with any quantity of water if properly utilized, not to say any- 
thing of its vast mineral and other undeveloped resources. The utiliza- 
tion of the waste land is a great necessity, but how can it be utilized or 
improved, cultivation introduced, and all the facilities of communication 
supplied without labour and capital, and without Government paying the 
best attention to the matter. Labour we have enough if famines are not 
allowed to carry away hundreds of thousands, and emigration checked by 
the supply of work at home. More than a quarter of a million of able^ 
bodied men have emigrated during the years 1858-67. The natives 
of India are not very fond of emigration if they can find work at home. 
At all events this is a fact, that during the three years 1862, 63, and 64 
of the cotton prosperity of the Bombay Presidency, not one man emigrated 
from that part, but a commencement has again set in. But land and 
labour are both useless unless we have sufficient capital ; Mr. Mill dis- 
tinctly proves that industry is limited by capital, that law and govern- 
ment cannot create industry without creating capital. Capital; then, is 
the great and imj^erative want of India, as much for the existence of the 
foreign rule as of the people themselves. Next we may consider the 
requisites described in the long quotation given above: — 1st. “Better 
government, more complete security of property ” (these we have). As 
to “moderate taxes,'' — when the mass of people enjoy only “ scanty sub- 
sistence," what taxes can be moderate ? On the subject of “ proper tenure 
of land," &c., &c., I shall not speak at present, as the great doctors of 
land tenure disagree, and it is too important and wide a subject to be 
treated off-hand. 2nd. “Improvement of public intelligence," &:c., &e. 
This is increasing, but if Government showed confidence in the great 
importance of this element, they would and ought to do far more than 
what they have done, 3rd. “ The importation of foreign arts," &c., &c., 
“ the importation of foreign capital," &c. This last is the most vital 
point. If sufficient foreign capital is brought into the country, and 
carefully and judiciously laid out as suggested by Sir Bartle Brere, all 
the present difficulties and discontent will vanish in time. But that by 
any tinkering or legerdemain we can create something out of nothing 
is simply impossible. The Calcutta correspondent of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,' of 18th inst., quotes Mr. Hunter (the author of ‘ Eural Bengal ' 
and the editor of the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,' now being compiled) as saying 
in his yet unpublished statement about the necessity of the Gazetteer, 
“ No country ever stood in greater need of imported capital than India in 
its transition stage." The railways and other public works, though few, are 
the hope of future good, and far more is necessary in the same direction. 

Hitherto I have spoken on the supposition as if the whole present 
administrative and military expenditure were reasonable and necessary. 

But our Chairman had said in his Budget speech of April, 1863, 
“I agree with those who are of opinion that with proper economy 
12,000,000i may be taken as the standard of the expense to be inciUTcd 
in India for the military force of all arms, even supposing it to be main- 
tained at its present establishment. ... The great interests of our 
nation in India require that the estimate of the Indian army should at 
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least ' undergo tlie sifting to wticli the War Office estimate is subjected 
before it is laid before Parliament/' 

And now in December, 1869, as Mr. ISTowrozjee Furdoonjee bas pointed 
out to us, His Grace the Duke of Argyll says, “ Tbe necessity of effecting 
every practicable reduction of expenditure was fully apparent to mo 
when my financial despatch of 2nd January last, No. 62, was written. 
In that despatch I called your attention to the military charges, and 
stated the grounds on which I consider that those charges should be 
reduced to at least the scale of 1863-64, and that it might be possible 
to bring the whole military charges in India, including stores, a million 
and a half below the present amount." Mr. Grant Dufi also says, “ Its 
(army’s) weakest part was its enormous cost” (Speech, 3rd August, 1869), 

The Hon. Mr. Strachey, in his speech on the 28th April last, in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, traces the causes of the present financial 
difficulty to the circumstance, “ that although the growth of the revenues 
has been very great, the growth of expenditure has been still more rapid, 
... I think it clear that the increase has gone on at a far greater 
rate than was either right or necessary ; ” and he gives in proof the re- 
ductions made within six or seven months of the discovery of the financial 
difficulties. He further says, " Our financial system req^uires radical and 
fundamental changes.” 

His Excellency the Yiceroy, in his speech of the same day, says, “ If 
I am asked whether I think the main principles of future budgets should 
be the same as the present, I would franldy confess that I do not think so, 
and agree with Mr. Sfcrachey that there is great room for improvement.” 

About the waste of every sort in the public works department wo 
have heard enough, especially in Sir B. Frere's address. 

There is another point of view fi’om which the question of State 
expenditure may be seen. In the year 1866 the total expenditure was 
less than 32,000,0002. For the year 1870-1 the estimate is some 

49.000. 0002. I leave out the provision for “ ordinary ” original works 
from revenue, for there is nearly universal condemnation of that plan.* 
The increase of expenditure is therefore some 17,000,0002. Now the 
question is this ; In order, that India should be able to find 17,000,0002. 
a-year of more revenue, how many times 17,000,0002. must its production 
Iiave increased to make such increase of State expenditure justifiable ? 

Can any one show that there has been even so much as four times 

17.000. 000^ of more production than that of 1866, so as to allow Govern- 
ment to take 26 per cent, of it for the use of the State ? Moreover, what 

* Tlie Eight Hon. Mr. Massey in his Financial Statement of Dth April, 1868, snys 
in reference to works like harrachs, trunk roads, &:o. : — “ But if the question lay 
between new taxation and providing for these works wholly or partially by loan, we 
put it to the Secretary of State whether it would not be the preferable course to 
borrow, rather than strain tbe resources of the country by additional taxation for the 
mere purpose of constructing great works, of which posterity would reap the benefit.” 

Mr. Laing*s opinion we already know from his letter to * Th© Times.’ And also 
the opinion of ‘ The Times’ itself in the several able and forcible articles that have 
lately appeared in it. In India the opinion has been general during the recent dis- 
cussions, that barracks, roads, and such “ ordinary ” works, must be constructed by 
terminable loans. Sir B. Frere’s opinion on this subject, as you are already aware, is 
deciBive against depending upon revenue. 
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a hardsliip it is that of this addition of 17,OO0,000Z. more than SjOOO^OOOZ. 
are made up by salt revenue I 

During the period of this increase of 17,O00,00OZ. of expenditure what 
a loss there has been of life and property, and therefore of the power of 
production, by the mutiny and by famines ; and what a mercy it is that 
railways, irrigation works, and the windfall of cotton profits have to some 
extent counteracted their evil effects and made up to some extent the 
political drain. But will it be seriously contended that the progress of 
production has been such as to justify an annual increase of 17,000,000Z. 
of State expenditure in 1871 over that of 1856 ? 

I hope, therefore, that I have shown that the only salvation for India 
is large irrigation works, railways, and roads, and other public works of 
necessity, and parliamentary inquiry from time to time into the adminis- 
tration. Till the commercial exports are sufficiently large to pay from 
their profit the price of the foreign rule, — or in other words, till the 
amounts of the commercial exports and imports will be equal, leaving 
the profits on the exports to be retained by England for the price of its 
rule, — India cannot be said to be producing enough for its wants ; and 
it will be only when the commercial imports begin to exceed commercial 
exports that it will be making any addition to its wealth by the instru- 
mentality of the British rule* 

There is one important way to contribute to Indians wants, in which 
England, as a good manager, can give to India the benefit of its credit and 
moral power without taxing the English public a shilling. If England 
guaranteed the public debt, a saving will be made in the interest which 
India has now to pay on it. I propose, however, that this saving be not 
allowed to remain in the pockets of the Indian taxpayers, but be used in 
paying off the debt itself. The consequence will be that the whole debt 
may be paid off in a limited period, without England being required to 
contribute a single shilling from its own revenue, I cannot on this 
occasion treat of the moral duty of England to give this help, or enter 
into the subject at any length. 

In Sir B. Erere’s speech on Mr. Prichard’s paper, he first tells us that 
elastic as the Indian revenue is, its requirements are still greater, and 
then he wants us to find out new sources of revenue. I venture to 
submit, with every deference, that what the anxiety of the Einance 
Minister or any Indian statesman should be, is not so much to discover 
new sources of revenue as new sources of production or prosperity. 
There is no royal road to prosperity or finance. Blood cannot be got 
out of stone. When prosperity is fairly secured revenue will take care 
of itself, and the Einance Minister, as in this country, will have to bo 
embarrassed, not with deficits, but surpluses. 

Sir Bartle does not see much objection to the present guaranteeing 
system. I agree with Mr, Eitzwilliam that it is objectionable in 
principle and not very effective in practice. I do not thiiik the railway 
builders have much right to throw stones at the so much condemned 
public works. I am very sorry this question of guaranteed railways 
versus State railw^ays was not fairly fought out at the Society of Arts upon 
Mr. Andrew’s paper. I am morally certain that there^has been great 
waste in the construction of the guaranteed railways ; but it is enough for 
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ns to know tkat suoK is tke opinion of Mr. Jiiland Danvers, who onglit to 
know. 'Ey all means let tkere be private enterprise, bnt it must be real 
and not sbam enterprise. Mr. Sumner Maine's proposal, mentioned to 
us by Sir Bartle, of the association of Government and private enterprise 
in works in wbicli Government control is necessary, so tbat each takes its 
risks and profits according to its share, is a fair proposal. This plan is 
very well adapted to supply, the element of “ self-interest," the want of 
wMck Sir Bartle so clearly showed to have a great deal to do with the 
evil of waste. We shall then also have the full benefit of the knowledge 
and experience of business men as directors on behalf of the private 
shareholders, for if anything went wrong the shareholders will soon call 
them to account. 

Now, with regard to the thoughtful scheme of Sir Bartle Frero,^ I 

* Propositions for providing the capital requii-ed for public works in India ; — 

1. The capital required for public works in India, undertaken by the Government, 
is not to be restricted to the sum which can be annually spared from current revenue, 
but is to bo provided from loans to be raised in the following manner. 

2. Commissioners to be appointed by Parliament, and empowered to raise by loans 

in England, under authority and with the consent of the Secretary of State in Council, 
a sum not exceeding millions. The interest on such loan to be paid by 

the Secretary of State in Council from the revenues of India, which in the case of re- 
productive works shall he paid after any portion is completed and in a working state ^ and in 
proportio' ' *id the money to be applied to the execution of public works 

in India i. . ■ , i Government. 

3. Commissioners to be enipowerod to advance the money so raised to the Govern- 
ment of India, or to the local governments and administrations, on the conditions 
licrcinafter mentiontd. 

4. The local governments and administrations to which advances may ho made to 

ho the f-,-''’ [‘'.r:-- 

■J ..-,, ■ of Madras. 

„ „ Bombay. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

,, „ North-West Provinces. 

„ „ Punjab. 

Tire Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 

„ „ Oudo. 

„ „ Central Provinces, 

w it Mysore. 

The Commissioner of Sind. 

5. The Commissioners to certify — 

1st. That in tire case of each advance, they havo received copies of the 
working plans and estimates, or contract specifications, sufficient to indi-^ 
cate clearly the limits of tho work to bo done, and to satisfy them that 
there is a reasonable prosj)ect of the work specified heirrg executed with 
the aid of the sum api3lied for. 

2nd. That they have received an assurance of tho loan requhed for the work 
being repaid by tho authority to which the sum has been advanced, with 
interest sufficient to cover all expenses, within a period not exceeding 
^ years, but not less than forty years for “ ordinary ” works^ and not 
less than eighty years for “ extraordinary works, and that they are satisfied 
with the security given for such repayment. 

6. The Commissioners to make an annual report to Parliament, specifying the 
sums raised, applied, and repaid under those rules, up to the 31st December in each 
year, with the following particulars — 

(а) The Government or Administration to which money has been advanced, 

(б) The ijames of tlie works for which the advance was required, and the 
total sum which each work was estimated to require, and, in each case, 
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give it as a note, with only two alterations from myself, which are in 
italics. 

For the alteration in No. 2 I shall give nay reason in the words of the 
despatch of the Indian Government, of 9th March, 1865, on irrigation : 
“ Practically the charge of interest on the money sunk until the work is 
in a condition to pay, is just as much a part of the first cost as the direct 
outlay on the construction. There is no reason whatever for regarding 
such an interest charge as a burden on the revenues, and it may with 
perfect propriety he paid from the loan. The only essential point is to 
be assmed that all the works undertaken shall, in the end, at least bring 
back to the State the interest on the capital expended on them, and with 
a proper system of management we do not doubt that this may be always 
accomplished.” 

As for my second alteration, I rather think that in the case of the 
reproductive works, the repayment of capital should be provided for 
from the income only of the works and not from revenue. However, 
taking the scheme as it is, the principle of my alteration is, that if on the 
one hand you should not burden posterity, it is also necessary that yon 
should not be unjust to the present generation, especially because the 
benefit of all these works will be enjoyed more by the future than the 
present. I don’t think, therefore, that I am asking anything unreason- 
able to distribute the burden over less than two generations in the one 
case and four in the other. When, last October, I said something to the 
same effect at our meeting on the occasion of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper, I 
was little prepared to find that Nemesis was pursuing the Indian Govern- 
ment so rapidly for their injustice to the present generation. Sir Bartle’s 
propositions appear very large to some persons, but they forget the large 
size and pox^ulation, and therefore the large requirements of India. In 
the United Kingdom, with only 30,000,000 of population, 500,000,0002. 
are invested in railways, not to say anything of other works. I express 
this much of difference of opinion from Sir Bartle Frere, with every 
deference. Mr. Maclean says the income-tax as a war-tax is useless in 
India, and Government must depend upon its credit. He is right in the 
case of a rebellion ; but in that case, if Government will not be able to 
collect the income-tax, it will not be able to collect any tax. In the case 
of a foreign invasion, however, if the English rulers have done their duty 
by the people, they, in their turn, will submit to any reasonable burden 
when necessary ; and if the public debt is guaranteed as I have proposed, 
the credit upon which he depends most will be much improved. On the 
subject of the income-tax I shall not say more, as I hope we shall have 
the benefit of our Chairman’s views, who, as you are aware, once sacrificed 
himself on this very account. 

We have had now much discussion both here and in India. We have 
seen how very various are opinions on the subject of the present con- 
dition of India and its administration, and we see now more clearly than 
ever that Parliament should step in and make a searching inquiry into 

the total sum advanced, expended, and repaid up to the end of the year 
preceding. 

(c) The nature of the security given for punctual repayment. 

(c?) An enumeration of projects on behalf of which loms have been asked 
for and refused, with the reasons of refusal in each case. 
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ihe whole matter, for Parliament after all is the fountain head, and 
Parliament I hope will not shrink from doing its duty to a nation of 
200,000,000. 

As Mr. W. Tayler’s proposal completely embraces the scope of this 
paper, as well as of former ones, the discussion would he best begun by 
Mr. Tayler moving his resolution after the Chairman’s address is finished. 

We have Sir Bartle Frere’s weighty opinion, that Parliament should 
be asked to institute inquiry into the conduct of the Administration. 
Our Chairman has expressed to me a similar opinion, and we have Mr. 
Fawcett expressing his belief that ‘‘ there never was a time when the 
finances of India more urgently required the keen and scrutiniaiing 
investigations of the House of Commons.” 

This inquiry I think will do as much service to the Indian Govern- 
ment itself as to the people of India, if not more. 

2lst July, 1870. 


The Chairman, Sir Charles Trevelyan, then delivered the following 
Address : — 

“ On the Finances of Lidia.” 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — As I believe all who are here 
present have come expecting to hear from me a long address on an 
important subject, I will briefly state the grounds on which I claim to 
bo heard on that subject. The first twelve years of my active life were 
passed in the administrative service in India ; the first six in the Delhi 
territory, Eajputana, and other parts of India, and the last six in tho 
Secretariat at Calcutta. Then, after nineteen years’ service in the British 
Treasury, I was appointed Governor of Madras, where I served for four- 
teen months, and, after a brief interval, I was appointed Finance Minister 
in India, and submitted to the Council three annual Budgets, so that I 
have had practical experience of both sides of this great Indian financial 
question. A really serious crisis in Indian finance appears now to have 
arrived, and it has seemed to me for some time that it was my duty to 
submit to the public the result of my experience and thought on the 
subject, for what it was worth ; and I was the more induced to do so 
because I was very much struck with the tone of the petition of the 
native inhabitants of Bombay. Every line of it breathes loyalty to the 
British Government. There is not, either in the petition or in the pro- 
ceedings of the large public meeting at which it was agreed upon, the 
slightest trace of any disposition to evade a full measure of taxation ; but 
they come before Parliament in the most dutiful and constitutional man- 
ner, and are at least as well entitled to a respectful hearing as any 
English constituency would be, or any other class of our -rv-. v'.l.’: 

Having passed the first sweet years of early manhood !• i'.., |- i‘ - 

was my first love, and it is likely to be the last object of my advanced 
years (hear, hear), and I have even endeavoured to hand on my interest 
in it to another generation, by taking my son with me to Lidia, and tho- 
roughly interesting him in Indian affairs. (Hear, hear.) My address 
will be comprehensive in the sense of touching all the principal points, 
but it cannot, of course, be exhaustive on every point. 
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My friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji commences bis paper with a reference 
to the Home charges. In accordance with a common, but, as it appears 
to me, erroneous opinion, be says of tbem that they are “ one of tbe prin- 
cipal elements of disturbance wbicb cause our financial troubles.” He 
calls tbem in different parts of bis paper tribute,” drain,” “ political 
remittance ; ” and be alludes to tbe “ impoverisbing effect of foreign 
rule,” I cannot agree with bim, Wbat are these Home charges ? Pirst 
of all, stores. India, in coming to England, tbe great manufacturing 
country, comes to tbe cheapest and best market for stores, and she gets 
full value in return for wbat she pays, so that there is no loss there. 

Then interest on debt. What does that mean ? India borrows in 
the cheapest market. This old, rich, money-maldng countxy is noto- 
riously the best market for the supply of capital, ll^ot only India, but 
America, Italy, Spain, and many other foreign countries, come to England 
for capital — and many more would if they could — America perhaps comes 
oftener than any ; but America has no idea that she impoverishes her- 
self by borrowing money in England. It is always advantageous for a 
country where capital is dear to borrow from one where it is cheap. 

Another large item is pensions. Now, so far as tbe service for which 
those pensions are given was good service, that also is an item in which 
India has had value for the money it pays. Who would assert that Lord 
Metcalfe’s and Mountstuart Eli)hmst one’s pensions, down to the pensions 
of the humblest civil and military officers who have worked hard in the 
service of India, have not been well earned ? 

The Home charges may be larger than they ought to be, but there is 
nothing intrinsically objectionable in their nature. No doubt there are 
certain evil tendencies of foreign rule, which it is our duty to repress to 
the extent of our power, some of which will crop up in the course of my 
address; but the fact of the existence of the Home charges is not in 
itself a proof of those evil tendencies. 

But we have not far to go for substantial causes of anxiety. The 
thirteen years which have elapsed since the mutiny have been singularly 
free both from foreign war and domestic disturbance. There was the 
Ambeyla affair, and the Bhutan affair, but they were storms in a puddle by 
comparison with such an empire as India ; and as to Ambeyla, it was en- 
tirely our own doing : we thrust ourselves into the moimtains among the 
warlike tribes, and we only got what we might have expected. It might 
be said that the Cuttack famine was a more serious matter, but Cuttack 
was a neglected corner of our administration, and that also was an excep- 
tional and incidental circumstance. Never before has there been such 
a halcyon period in India. The Temple of Janus was never before so 
long shut. The revenue has increased from 38,000,000?. in 1856 to 
50,000,000?. in 1870, being an increase of 17,000,000?. in fourteen years, 
or at the rate of nearly a million and a quarter a year. This is an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent, on the previous revenue. We used to talk 
of the unelastic character of the Indian revenue, but now Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji boasts of its “ immense elasticity ” — which almost surpasses that 
of England and America — and he justly boasts of it. Yet these fourteen 
years have been a period of constant financial anxiety. |rr. Wilson died, 
and Mr. Laing and myself were shattered against this heavy task. Speak- 
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ing of the last four years. Lord Mayo says, “It has been repeatedly stated 
— but a great truth can hardly be stated too often — that from the year 
1866 to the present time we have been plunged in a chronic state of 
deficit. We have spent on ordinary expenditure in those years upwards 
of six and a half millions more than we ought to have done/’ The last 
deficit which has been finally declared — that for 1868-69 — is the largest 
of all, amounting to 2,774,030?., excluding extraordinary public works ; 
and to 4,144,643?., including them. 

The gravity of this state of things has been greatly increased by two 
circumstances : — 1st. Having imposed a heavy income tax to make good 
the deficit, we have played our last card— we have brought forward our last 
reserve, and this although, judging from all previous history, we cannot 
expect that such an unprecedented period of peace will continue much 
longer. 2nd. The opium revenue is at last showing immistakable signs 
of failure, owing to the increase of the cultivation in China. After having 
in vain contended against the importation of opium, the Chinese Govern- 
ment seems to have determined that China shall at least have its fair 
share of the profit arising from the cultivation and sale. 

But, although this chronic increasing state of deficit appears, at first 
sight, not to be referable to any ordinary financial causes — to be a bolt 
out of the blue — yet the phenomenon is really capable of a very simple 
explanation. If the revenue has largely increased, the expenditure has 
increased in still greater proportion. We have not kept within our 
means; we have “outrun the constable.” Like persons who fall into 
embarrassment in private life, we have not made the annual adjustment of 
our income and expenditure a sine qua but have given the precedence 
to other objects. 

The East India Company were remarkable for theic thrift. It used 
to be said that, while their trade was carried on in a spirit of territorial 
magnificence, the mercantile spirit had penetrated every part of their 
territorial management. They had no roads, but they always aimed at a 
clean balance-sheet. The Queen’s Government, on the other hand, has 
entered upon its charge with something of the excess of zeal of a person 
who has come into office with a strong impression that a great arrear of 
improvement has to be brought up. It has been earnestly desirous to do 
justice to its great task. The claims of administration have been regarded 
as paramount. Whenever a clear case of administrative improvement has 
been shown, whether it was the increased comfort of the troo]3S, barracks, 
roads, irrigation, or sanitary arrangements, the Government seemed under 
the necessity of doing it at once, without any distinct reference to financial 
considerations, and without reflecting how impossible it is to do everything 
at once, and to bring backward nations, by a single violent effort, up to 
the standard of the most advanced. (Hear, hear.) The salaries of the 
native servants of the Government have been very properly increased ; 
but no corresponding decrease has been made in the number of the 
European officers. In my opinion the rates of salary are not too high at 
present in India. (Hear, hear.) I will give an instance. Of late years, 
in pursuance of the righteous policy of bringing forward the natives in 
the administration of their own country, a large number of native deputy- 
collectors and magistrates have been appointed. These are all a net 
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addition to tlie European officers. In Bengal, where the collection of the 
revenue, thanics to the permanent settlement, is mere routine, and where 
it comes in quite as a matter of course, they still keep up the old number 
of Pucka European collectol's. Of course natives ought to be put in the 
place of those collectors. That was settled as long ago as the time of 
Akbar and Todar Mul, for the natives, and especially the Hindus, have 
always been admitted to have a special aptitude for every kind of duty 
connected with the assessment and collection of the revenue. It reminds 
me of an invalid friend of mine who was recommended soup and jelly for 
his diet. What he did was to take all the substantial meals he had been 
eating before, and the soup and jelly into the bargain. 

But there has been no vulgar jobbing. With aU this, our adminis- 
trators considered themselves economical, because they only yielded to 
acknowledged claims of administration. The spirit of the new regime 
has been high-minded, open-handed, munificent. It has been so in 
other things besides salaries. It was an established principle of the 
Indian Government under former Governor-Generals, that the European 
officers of the Government should not be allowed to leave their duties in 
the plains in the hot weather and congregate at Simla and other sanitaria. 
I was surprised to find, when I went out to India last, that that wholesomo 
principle had disappeared. There is an immense gathering of civil and 
military officers from all parts of India at the sanitaria during nearly half 
the year, leaving their offices in the charge of junior officers. Then there 
used to be a strong feeling against acting appointments. It was con- 
sidered that an acting officer could not be so experienced as one who held 
the permanent appointment, and could not have the same interest in the 
district. That feeling seems to have disaj)pcared altogether. Then there 
has been great liberality in the matter of leave of absence. I am not 
finding fault with it ; I am only mentioning it as an illustration of the 
general open-handedness of the present Government. Something has 
been allowed by the Queen’s Government even to sentiment, as we shall 
hereafter see. 

I will confine myself to three examples of this ];>revailing disregard of 
financial considerations. 1st, the Army. Although the great native 
military powers which formerly balanced our own — Bunjeet Sing, Gwalior, 
Oude, and Hyderabad — have been extinguished or disarmed, and all the 
remaining native states have been conciliated and attached to our interests; 
though our great Bengal sepoy army, which required a large European 
and native force to look after it, has disa];)X)eared, and we have drawn the 
teeth of the native states, by depriving them of their guns ; though our 
army now reigns supreme and xmrivalled, and one regiment is able to do the 
work of ten by the formation of railways ; and, lastly and chiefly, although 
the people of India have entered upon a course of educational and indus- 
trial improvement which is quite incompatible with their former revolu- 
tionary aspirations, the military expendittxro, according to the Budget 
estimate, is 15,745,341Z. It therefore absorbs nearly a third of the 
gross revenue. This is more than the ordinary military expenditure of 
the great military monarchies of Europe ; and, above all, it is more than 
the military expenditure by which England maintains the^ecurity, not only 
of these islands, but also of the whole of the British Colonies, including 
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Canada, exceeding, if not in population, at any rate in extent of territory 
and in tlie formidable cbai'acter of tbe powers by whom they might be 
assailed, tbe whole of British India. The net charge for the British 
army this year is 11,762,200Z., while the estimated net expense of the 
Indian army is 15,009,116^., or 3,983,141?, more. 

As to the causes of this large expenditure on the Indian army, when 
the Queen assumed the direct administration of India, it followed, of 
coui’se, that the Indian and the English armies should be amalgamated, 
but the amalgamation was carried out in a manner regardless of ex- 
pense. 

First of all, we have the scandal of the large number of highly-paid 
officers employed on merely nominal duties in India. 

Next, it used to be an invariable rule of administration to hx an 
establishment according to the wants of the service, and to promote 
only to vacancies in that establishment, so that nobody could say pre- 
cisely when he would be promoted, which necessarily led to numerous 
early retirements, especially on the part of those who had no taste for 
hard work ; but now an entirely new principle has been introduced, which 
I do not remember to have heard of before, by which promotion is given 
altogether according to length of service, without reference to any fixed 
establishment, and therefore without any limit as to the number of 
recipients, so that when an officer has served a certain number of years 
in a particular rank he must, as a matter of course, be promoted to 
a higher rank, whether there is a vacancy or not. The consequence of 
this is that the qualification for the highest rank and the highest rate of 
pension is simply absolute length of service, without regard either to the 
public wants or to the relative claims of other officers ; and everybody is 
certain to arrive at the highest rank, and to be entitled to the highest 
rate of pension, if he holds on during the prescribed term of years. 
Everybody, therefore, has formed his plan of life to remain to the last. 
The tune is, “We are all growing old together.” There will soon be an 
army of field officers with very few subalterns, and such a retiring list, 
all at the highest rate of pension, as the world has never seen. 

This, of course, is no mere opinion of mine. In the discussion on 
the income tax in the Council of the Governor-General in April last, 
Sir William Mansfield, the Commander-in-Chief, said, “ There is one 
more point to which I would invite the attention of the Council, that 
being the growth of non-effective establishments. I need not advert 
to the statement of General Hannyngton and Colonel Broome beyond 
uttering the remark that, while those distinguished authorities differ in 
detail, they are agreed in presenting a picture of future liability which 
is positively alarming. In short, we are threatened with the serious 
danger of all our economies in India in the combative force being 
eventually greatly more than swallowed up in the growth of the non- 
effective expenditure. Under such circumstances a further greater dan- 
ger might be forced on by public outcry, involving •rr-*''.-.-— r'luctions, 
to meet non-effective charges.” These statements -■i:) '■ I in the 

Parliamentary Paper “East India Staff Corps, No. 140, of 1869.” The 
Controller-General of Military Expenditure sums up as follows : — “ Mili- 
tary history presents no instance of an army so constituted, or of one so 
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costly. But unsatisfactory as is tlie present financial condition of the 
Indian army, the future prospect is far worse."' 

But this is not all.^ Bor seyeral years nothing has "been heard of hut 
the complaints of Indian officers ; and, as regularly as a concession has 
been made, it has only produced a fresh crop of claims. When some- 
thing was allowed to A, it was considered necessary to put B and 0 on 
the same footing ; and so the standard of claim was continually rising, 
till at last it was found that the whole body of Indian officers had been 
promoted out of all proportion to the Queen’s officers, and it became 
necessary to consider their claims also. 

Lord Mayo pointed to a much larger reduction of military expenditure^ 
than has actually been made, which he said was dependent on the result" 
of a reference to the Home Goyernment. This reference involyed, first 
of all, the q^uestion of the artillery. hTow the case of the artillery was 
simply this ; that, taking the entire amalgamated corps of artillery in 
England, India, and the Colonies, there were a great many more than 
were wanted, and the difficulty of relieying India of the surplus artillery 
was that the Home military authorities (£d not know how to dispose of 
them, and there was a natural reluctance to swell the War Office estimate 
with the expense of an additional force which was not required. The 
artillery is the strongest case of all, because there is now no native 
artillery that can be brought against us. Eunjeet Sing began with a 
single gun, and accumulated all the guns he could. Whenever he took 
a fort he dragged the guns after him, till he got a train of artillery 
superior to any that his neighbours possessed, and he always referred to 
this as the basis of his power. The natives Imow perfectly well that we 
are in the same position with reference to the whole of India that Eimjeet 
Sing was with reference to the Pxmjab, that we have the whole of the 
artillery. So that our having such a surplus force of artillery is not for 
Indian but for English interests. 

The reference to the Home Government involved also the question 
of the reduction of native troops. The Bengal native army has been 
reduced quite as much as it ought to be ; but there is a large surplus in 
Bombay and Madras, particularly in Madras. The famous old Coast 
Army was once our great stand-by in India. It was the lever by which 
we conquered India ; but more than 100 years have elapsed, and the state 
of things has entirely changed. There is now no part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions which is so entirely peaceable, where the habits of life of the 
people are so remote from any idea of war or disturbance, as the Madras 
Presidency. When I went there I naturally asked after the old Polygars 
I had read of when I was a boy ; but I found that they had become the 
most peaceable, quiet people in the world, and I saw only one example of 
the spears fixed at the end of long bamboos with which they formerly 
defeated our cavalry. That was in the suite of a petty Eajah, merely for 
purposes of state. A single welh equipped division at Bangalore, and an 
European regiment in garrison at Madras, would, with the help of the rail- 
ways, and of the very efficient local constabulary which has been established 
in the south of India, safely hold the whole of what is commonly called the 
Peninsula of India, and everything in addition to that sheer waste. It 
is not good for anybody — not even for the sepoys themselves — that tliey 
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should lead useless idle lives. It must have been observed that of late 
years the Madras native regiments of the line have never been selected for 
any of our foreign expeditions. The truth is that they have fallen into 
the unwarlike habits of the rest of the population ; and, being burdened 
with their wives and children and even more distant relations, they form 
large domestic societies. That was the other question referred home. The 
large reduction of the Madras army, originally proposed by Sir Patrick 
Grant and myself, and now a second time urged by Lord Mayo, seems to 
have been considered with reference neither to the relative economy, nor 
to the relative efficiency of the regiments, but to the interests of the 
officers. It was considered necessary, I believe, that the whole of the 
English officers serving in India should be dealt with alike, and to this 
everything else was postponed. 

These are the reasons why the expenditure on the army has not been 
reduced within the limits recommended by Lord Mayo ; and it must be 
admitted that they are examples of the expensive spirit of foreign rule. 
If we had been dealing, not with natives of India, but with our own 
countrymen, the result would have been very different. If the check of 
jealous constituents had not been wanting, if Parliament had been dis- 
posing of its own money and not of the money of the peo 2 ffo of India, 
nothing of this could have taken place. The pressure brought to bear 
upon Parliament was in the interest, not of the Indian taxpayers, but of 
the English officers who expected to profit by the additional grants. 

The next instance is public works. This is the • ■' ■■!■ ■-■-’-r-'' t-* -’r stance 
of all of the reaction from the old state of things ■.* i - ■■ India 

Company, when even common roads were wanting. Lord Mayo reminded 
the Council that “these great sums of eight millions in 1869-70, and 
7^ millions in 1870-71, by no means represent the whole of the expendi- 
ture on works of public utility for which the Government is responsible ; 
in India we shall pay in 1869-70 1,670,0002. in interest and net charges 
on account of railways. The railway companies under Government 
guarantee will spend in the same year upwards of 4,000,0002. in construc- 
tion, so that in reality the gross expenditure on works of public utility in 
India during the j)ast year and the necessary expenses in interest on 
loans will amount to nearly 14,000,0002. ! Similarly in 1870-71 the total 
expenditure will be upwards of 14,288,0002.” . . . “ To put it in another 
way,” his Excellency continues, “ the net expenditure on public works, de- 
dixcting recoveries for this year, amounts to 13,800,0002., which, compared 
with the net available revenue, gives a sum equal to 47 per cent. This 
percentage will he increased, during the present year ; so that in reality 
we expect to spend, within the ensuing year, on works of public utility in 
India, a sum nearly equal to half of our entire available revenue ; and I 
believe that this is an effort in the direction of public improvement that 
has hardly ever been attempted by any other nation in the world.” By 
“ available revenue ” Lord Mayo means “ the revenue after deducting all 
imperative charges, such as cost of collection, charges, payment of interest, 
pensions, and payments under treaty,” 

. Upon this one is disposed to exclaim, in the words which the proverbial 
philosophy of al?r nations furbishes, jiyjSiv dyav,” “we quid niruisj* 
^^festina lente,'* “ more haste than good speed.” Public works are excel- 
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lent tilings, but there are other things equally good or better — financial 
integrity and safety, for instance. When the choice is between more or 
less of public works, and bankruptcy or grinding war-taxes, we may well 
pause and consider. In this, as in other things, prudence and discretion 
are necessary. 

This is not the first time we have seen the consequence of attempting 
to do the work of a quarter of a century in five years. During and 
immediately after the Irish famine, the argument in everybody’s mouth 
was, “ The undeveloped resources of Ireland are more than sufficient to 
maintain the whole 8,000,000 of the Irish population and, in a certain 
sense, no doubt, they were ; that is to say, if we could have made one 
leap to the end of the next century. If, by the application of Pros- 
perous magic wand, those latent resources could have been at once 
developed, no doubt they would have been sufficient to support the popu- 
lation ; but they could not be developed all at once, and our Government 
took warning in time, and the great works of arterial drainage and other 
undertakings which had been set on foot, on the forcing principle, were 
brought to a sudden close. Another instance was the Eailway Crisis of 
1847-8. Then the prevailing argument was that all that was wanting 
to make England a splendid country, to develop the resources of England 
far beyond what they then were, was plenty of railways. But that also 
was an undue anticipation of the future. We exhausted our existing re- 
sources in a premature, unnatural effort. Other industries were interfered 
with. Everything went up in price; and then came the crisis and the crash. 

In India the necessary result of this overhaste, this mushroom growth 
of the last thirty-five years — for it is only within that period that thero 
has been any system of public works in India — has been, as Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji says, “ waste of every sort,” — tumble-down baiTacks, churches, 
bridges. I am speaking of what I have seen, besides referring to the 
knowledge of others. Our magnificent European barracks have turned 
out mere suntraps in the parts of India where the bulk of our force is 
stationed. The normal Indian house, adapted to the climate, is the 
bungalow. A two-storied stone or brick building in the hot weather 
catches the sun and becomes quite uninhabitable. This is another 
instance of what may be expected when magnificent designs are executed 
off-hand without regard to time or expense, Mr. Massey spoke in his 
financial statement for 1867-8 of ^‘the new barracks which are to be con- 
structed at almost every military station in India at a cost, on the whole, 
of nearly 11 J millions, to be sj)read over five years. These extraordinary 
works commenced in 1866, and at the close of the present financial year 
upwards of 1,800,000Z. on account of these works will have been defrayed 
out of the ordinary revenue. The estimate for 1867-8, after making all 
proper abatements, is nearly two millions. In the follow'ing year we 
shall have to provide 2,800,000Z. ; and in 1869—70 2,700,000Z. will be 
required to complete these great works.” Sir Eichard Temple remarked in 
his financial statement for 1869-70, “ By reason of so large a proportion 
of our means being appropriated to m'-'h^y the expenditure 

on some other kinds of public works, ( s,' unavoidably 
lagged and halted. Eecently we have not spent quit§ so much as we 
once were spending on our internal communications.” 
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Irrigation works executed in a spirit of thrift and moderation are 
highly profitable — the smaller ones especially — dams between hills, and 
so forth — but I can foresee nothing but waste and bad work in the mag- 
nificent programme put forward by the present Finance Minister in the 
name of the Government of India. “ Indeed we are launching out on a 
sea of improvement. The next ten years may see another 40 or 50 mil- 
lions for reproductive improvements added to the existing 100 millions 
of our national obligations.” The Godaveri works, which were once so 
popular, ought to be a warning to us. We have given to the Cuttack 
Irrigation Company upwards of a million sterling. We have given 
1,830,000?. to the Elphinstone Land Company. We have paid out of 
pocket, without any expectation of return, 500,000?. for the railway to 
Canning Town, for the purpose of establishing a second port within 
40 miles of Calcutta. Never in the history of any country was there 
such a thing as two effective flourishing ports witlnn 40 miles of each 
other ; yet for this illusory project the people of India have been mulcted 
500,000?. for repaying the cost of a totally unprofitable railway, besides 
the net annual losses on the working of that railway, and other large 
advances to the Port Canning Company for the general purposes of their 
late intended settlement. If an account were called for of the whole 
of the payments which have been made in various ways in aid of this 
company, people would be astonished at the amount. There was an 
increase of 381,882Z. in Marine” in 1869-70, arising from loans to the 
Port Canning and Calcutta Port funds, which it was “ prudent to treat as 
irrecoverable and in the same year we find “ ^ million to be raised in 
India to recoup om cash balances for sums lent to the municipalities of 
Calcutta and other places,” and “ if we shall have to advance any addi- 
tional sums to municipalities during the year, such amount will have to 
be raised by loan.” 

The recent great extension of the loan system has introduced shorter 
and more wholesale ways of getting rid of the public money even than 
the Department of Public Works ; and this backdoor is the more dan- 
gerous because there is almost always some private interest at the bottom 
of every “advance,” and because payments bearing this name (they 
really are too often grants disguised as loans) are not included in the 
annual Budget. They are lost in the omnium gatherum of the cash 
account which is alluded to by Sir Eichard Temple as follows: — 
“Thus for the coming year 1869-70, the national balance-sheet of 
British India, including all the transactions of its exchequer, shows 
80 millions on each side of the account; truly a high figure demon- 
strative of the calibre of our power in the East ! And now with Ihe 
mention of this spirit-stirring fact I shall conclude my exposition.” 
Sir Eichard says, “The purchase of the property of the Elphinstone 
Land Company will not form any charge to the State.” What the mean- 
ing of this is requires explanation, for he afterwards goes on to say, 
“ This year we are to borrow 5| millions, but then we are to pay off old 
debt of millions, which leaves 1,830,000?. for the Elphinstone property 
at Bombay, and nearly 2 millions new loan in England.” If the mean- 
ing is that the 1^30,000?. was not included as a charge in the Budget of 
the year in which the payment was made, that is intelligible, but, in my 
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opinion, very objectionable. On whose authority, and for whose benefit, 
was this great sum of public money, which nearly amounts to the esti- 
mated proceeds of the new income-tax, and will probably exceed what 
will be actually realized, paid to a private company ? 

The plan of putting forward so many public works at once, causes 
great pressure on the labour market, and competition with industrial 
undertakings. The supply of labour, even in India, is limited, especially 
in districts like Wynaad and Assam, in which tea and coffee cultivation 
is carried on. Even at Bombay, the demands of the Public Works 
Department seriously aggravated the high price of labour for all classes 
of undertakings, public and private. 

Works cannot be conducted on this scale without an enormous system 
of centralization. At the bottom of every undertaking ought to be a prac- 
tical engineer and a business-like employ >wn money or the 

money of his constituents, and having an , primary interest 

in the work ; but in India this has been overlaid with official checks, piled 
one upon the other, until all idea of individual responsibility is lost, and 
the result is delay and confusion, and the absence of all real control. 
The amount to be distributed in each year, after all, is limited ; and, as 
all the different governments and administrations, and the subordinate 
officers acting under them, are encouraged to put forward their respective 
plans, the result is a general scramble, and a degree of uncertainty, 
resulting from the necessity of cutting down the estimates, which is 
destructive of any real efficiency. The really valuable Public Work 
officer now, Sir Bartle Frere remarked in a recent address to this Asso- 
ciation, is not the man who can put forward public works, but the man 
who can cut them down, and keep the system under some sort of control. 
The Indian Public Works Department is a monster of official centraliza- 
tion, far exceeding the worst that has been said of the English War 
Department. It is mere accumulation, without consolidation, and has 
outgrown all control. It reminds one of the picture at the commence- 
ment of Hobbe’s Leviathan, of the State absorbing everything ; and now 
the construction of the railways, which was the most successful example 
of private enterprise in India, and promised, if properly encouraged and 
controlled, firmly to establish the principle, has been engulphed, and it 
is proposed to stereotype the bureaucratic character of the system by 
founding an Indian Public Works College in England. The spirit of 
the Engineer Department under the East India Company was eminently 
economical. Quite as much stress was then laid upon doing things 
economically as upon doing them well. When Lord Auckland returned 
from India, he selected Colonel Irvine of the Bengal Engineers for the 
office of Director of Works at the Admiralty. Colonel Irvine had not 
been in office many months before he came to me at the Treasury, and 
said with real distress, I cannot get on here ; they care no more about 
spending a crore of rupees, than we do a lac.” He died within three 
days. I do not say that that was the cause of his death, but no doubt 
the harassment arising from that state of things had something to do 
with it. 

' The only other item of expenditure to which I wiM refer is,. “Al- 
lowances and assignments under treaties and engagements, 1,787,0902.” 
Ho. 4, Vol. IV, z 
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TMs, iowever, is by no means tbe whole. !For instance, Mr. Massey 
•^‘witb the greatest reluctance” included in his Budget for 1867-8 
150,0007 for the payment of Prince Azeem Jah^s debts, and an additional 
annual allowance of 16,0007 to be distributed among his relations and 
dependents. Mr. Massey had just spoken of an increased grant for educa- 
tion, science, and art, as “ a subject of congratulation rather than other- 
wise,” but he adds, I do not Imow that I can say so much for this in- 
crease.” Under all circumstances and at whatever cost national faith must 
he maintained; but if all the profligate expenditure extracted from the 
hard earnings of the Eyots, and the large sums paid for “ agency ” in 
England — reminding one of the worst times of the Eoman Empire — had 
been generally known, the high-sounding titles of recent claimants of this 
description would haye been less regarded. This is double government 
of the worst kind, because one of the two is entirely sham and obstructive, 
if not in a chronic state of secret hostility, as was the case at Delhi. It 
is not for the real advantage of people of any class to be exempted from 
the common lot of labour which God has imposed on his creatures. 
Happily the Delhi den of deepest demoralization has been broken up, 
but a great deal remains of the same kind. We are a monarchical and 
aristocratical, as well as a democratic people, but we ought not to indulge 
our amiable weaknesses at the expense of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
This is the magniflcenco of the “Grand Seigneur” of the old school 
operating to the damage of Indian finance and of the best interests of 
India. (Hear, hear.) 

Having dealt with the disease, I now approach the remedies. One 
great cause of the bad state of Indian finance was the imperfect nature 
of the accounts. The accounts were never made u]D in time to see what 
our position was, and they were never audited in time to act as a 
check ; I exerted myself to remedy this state of things, and Lord Halifax 
placed at my disposal two officers for the purpose. 

Sir Eichard Temple says in ! i- -latement for 1869-70: — “I 

mxLst acknowledge, after trial and proof, the remarkable improvements 
introduced into our system of audit and account by the Commission from 
England, consisting of Messrs. Foster and Whiffin, appointed at the 
instance and acting under the supervision of my predecessor, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan.” I fear, however, that the admirable system of account in- 
troduced hy Messrs. Foster and Whiffin has not been acted up to as it 
ought to have been. Indian finance is still a series of surprises. (Hear, 
hear.) I will not enter fiuther into that, but will go to the root of the 
matter. 

While each Presidency administered its own finances, there was a 
strong motive to economy, but, now that the finances have been collected 
into a common centre, the only object the Local Administrations have is, 
to get the largest possible share of the common fund. The pressure upon 
the Financial Department from the Local Governments at the time of the 
preparation of the estimates is overwhelming. They all have a pull at it. 
It^ is much the same as if the Poor Law Administration of the United 
Kingdom was supported out of a common fund. We are beginning to 
see something Cf the effect of this in the Metropolis. What would it he 
if it extended to the whole country ? 
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Tlie legislative clieck lias never been mncb relied on in Indian 
finance, but still every important financial change goes through the 
form of legislation, and it was provided, as long ago as Lord Macaulay’s 
time, among the earliest reforms of Indian jurisprudence, that, as a 
first step to self-government, a statement of the objects and reasons of 
every proposed law should be published in the 'Official Gazette’ three 
months beforehand ; and, after the Legislative Council was established, it 
was arranged that there should be a special committee to go into all the 
details of each law ; but the last income-tax was announced on the 2nd, 
and passed into law on the 6th April last, and the fid'st official announce- 
ment of its introduction into the Council was made at Bombay sixteen 
days after the Act was passed. • 

Unfortunately, the administrative check is no better. There is no 
real sifting of the estimates either in the Executive Council or the 
Financial Department. The wholesome influence exercised here by the 
criticism of the estimates, and, still more, by the fear of it, is almost 
entirely wanting in India. The centralization is far too vast for any- 
thing of the sort. (Hear, hear.) The continent of India is not a single 
country, but an aggregate of countries. It is about as large as Europe 
without Eussia ; and the principal European States are re|)resented by 
the eight Local Governments and Chief Commissionerships, administering 
in direct communication with the Supreme Government. It is impossible 
that the Indian, any more than the European contiaent, can be governed 
in detail from any single centre. The drive in the Financial Depart- 
ment at Calcutta, at the time of making ujd the annual Budget, exceeds 
everything of which I have had experience, except the work during the 
Irish famine. That was equal to it, but it was not heavier. The putting 
together and rearranging the estimates, in order to bring out the financial 
results, fully occupies the office, and there is no leisure for detailed 
scrutiny, even if the requisite detailed information existed at Calcutta, 
which it does not. Some of the most important of the Local Estimates 
were also habitually not sent in till after the Budget was made up. 

We have for some years* been nibbling at the question of decen- 
tralization. It will be seen from my three financial statements that 
year after year particular funds were handed over to the Local Govern- 
ments, to be administered by them at their discretion as Local Funds, 
and that particular branches of service, such as district roads and 
municipal police, were transferred to their charge. An annual Local 
Fund Budget was also arranged by me. Since that there has been a 
vast amount of inconclusive discussion, showing that the true solution 
has not yet been discovered. But the evils of over-centralization have 
now become so apparent that it is time that the subject should bo dealt 
with in real earnest, with a view to its early practical settlement. It 
is high time that we should take the bull by the horns. The real ad- 
ministration of India is vested in the Local Governments. For all 
practical administrative purposes, they are the major, and the Supreme 
Government is the minor quantity. Instead of attempting to define what 
the Local Governments should do, the process ought to be reversed. The 
functions of the Supreme Government should be defined, and everything 
not included in that definition should be left to the Local Governments, 

z 2 
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T3ae Supreme Government would have under its management the 
army, diplomacy, debt, legislation, and the post-office and telegraphs, 
although as regards the post-office there are two sides to the question. 

With respect to the army, now that the pacification of India has been 
accomplished by the destruction or disarmament of the native military 
powers, and the main lines of railroad have been completed, and a power- 
ful constabulary has been established under the direction of the Local 
Governments, there will be no difficulty in the Supreme Government, 
which already manages the great bulk of the army, managing the whole. 
The economy of this, besides the other reasons for the arrangement, is 
too obvious to mention. 

Diplomacy would remain precisely as at present. 

As the whole of India is liable for the debt, it ought to be managed 
under the direct responsibility of the Central Government. 

Under the head of '^Legislation,” the function of the Supreme Govern- 
ment would be to maintain the unity and harmony of the empire ; to 
check eccentric action arising from limited experience or interested 
motives ; and to make the experience of the whole available for the 
benefit of every part. 

The Supreme Government would also, of course, retain its general 
power of acting in emergencies as the case might require, and of direct- 
ing the entire resources of the empire upon any particular point. 

The Supreme Government must have the power of drawing upon the 
Local Administrations (in certain fixed proportions to be settled from time 
to time) for : — 1st. The cost of the public services, the administration of 
which would be specially entrusted to the Supreme Government; and 
2nd. For supplying the deficiencies of new administrations which are 
still in an elementary state ; but, as tlie real difficulty of account between 
the different Local Administrations arises from the distribution of the 
army, and there is no administration which does not pay its civil ex- 
penses, the power of drawing under this head would be seldom or never 
exercised. The principle of apportionment would be, that the cost of civil 
administration would be a first charge upon the revenue, and that the 
surplus of the different Local Administrations would be cbawn upon pro 
mta for the expense of the army and the other services under the imme- 
diate direction of the Supreme Government. 

The Supreme Government and the Local Governments would each 
make up an annual Budget of its own, which would be fully discussed in 
their respective Councils. An essay might be written to describe how 
that full discussion in the respective Councils would lead to the prac- 
tical development of the intelligence, public spirit, and power of self- 
government of the natives, and bow it would act in the most effectual 
manner in enabling us to fulfil our great mission of teaching India how 
to manage its affairs, public and private. The whole of these Budgets, 
local and supreme, might be consolidated by the Supreme Government, 
and submitted to the Home Government with such remarks as they might 
think proper to make, but the responsibility of the Supreme Government 
would be only for its own expenditure. The rest would be raerely re- 
ported, just as tjbe annual Local Funds Budgets now are or ought to be. 

This is the true principle of Indian government, and all our principal 
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difficulties would be solyed by tbe adoption of it. The finances would 
be localized in tlie quarters where tbe details are best understood, and 
where the strongest possible motives exist to secure their proper ad- 
ministration. Those who are immediately and directly concerned best 
know, both what they want, and how provision can be most conveniently 
made for their wants. If there is wasteful or excessive exi^enditure, it 
will be their own fault, for they will have the remedy in their own hands. 
If the necessary funds are raised by a bad unpopular tax, they will only 
have to choose a better. The wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 
And, to return to Public Works, we have at last disinterred Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Civil Engineer and man of business employer from under the 
mountain of useless, mischievous, expensive officialism. We have got at 
“ the authority entrusted with spending the money who has some very 
considerable direct interest in economy.” We have arrived at real, direct, 
personal action and responsibility. We have got rid of the scramlDle and 
the uncertainty, and have vindicated the principle of individuality against 
that of a vast unmanageable aggregate. 

Great progress has been made of late years in India in developing the 
municipal system in towns, and the time has come for extending it to the 
rural districts on the footing on which it exists in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and in a still more perfect form in some other European 
countries. This will furnish a solid basis for the localization of the 
income and expenditure. The works and services which are of more 
general interest will be managed on the direct responsibility of the 
Local Governments. The more purely local works and services will be 
executed and paid for by the municipalities. So far as the necessary 
funds cannot be provided out of the ordinary taxes or by the balances 
in the treasuries, they should be raised by terminable annuities. I agree 
with Sir Bartle Erere that the official distinction which has been drawn 
of late years between productive and unproductive public works is a 
mere doctrinaire fancy. All public works are productive in some sense 
or other, else they ought not to be undertaken. The principle of 
spreading over a number of years the charge for works which are in- 
tended for the benefit of all futui’o generations, which are of a durable 
kind, and will therefore really be for the benefit of future generations, is 
perfectly sound ; but the selection of the works to which this principle 
is to be applied should depend, not on one kind of productiveness, but 
on a general comparison of all kinds of productiveness. Direct money 
revenue is one kind of productiveness, but there are other things of far 
more consequence. A common road, for instance, does infinitely more 
good than a work which merely yields three or four per cent., because it 
helps every kind of production. 

This is the system of government which has answered so well of late 
years in the Colonies ; and everybody who has had experience of the two 
will admit that the bodies of officers, European and Kative, who administer 
the Local Governments of India, are at least as well qualified to bo en- 
trusted with self-government as the rulers of the British Colonies. 

Under the scheme of government which I suggest no addition could 
be made to the public debt except under the authority of the Supreme 
Government ; and any works which affected public interests or private 
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rights, by establishing a virtual monopoly, must be the subject of legis- 
lation, which would not be valid without the sanction of the Governor- 
General. 

Then I come to taxation. We have been doing nothing but devising 
new taxes for India since the great mutiny. This has been the favourite 
intellectual exercise of our political economists, as well as of many who 
have no pretensions to be political economists. But, in the enjoyment 
■ of this recreation, we have made two capital mistakes. 1st. We have 
allowed taxation to absorb our attention to such an extent that we have 
too much neglected expenditure, which, after all, is the principal thing, 
for taxation ought to have no existence except so far as it is required to 
meet expenditure ; and 2ndly, we have not considered, as we ought to 
have done, what kind of taxation is most acceptable to the people of India. 
(Hear, hear). 

The circumstances which ordinarily distinguish indirect from direct 
taxation are sufficiently obvious.* Indirect taxation brings the whole 
of the population under contribution at the time and in the manner 
most convenient to them, with a minimum of interference with their 
personal comfort and habits. For the most part, they pay the tax in the 
price of the article, without knowing that they do so. Indirect taxation 
is still BO much in vogue in England, that we raise about four-sevenths 
of our revenue from consumable articles, which by habit have become 
necessaries. Taxes of this class are represented in India only by the 
salt tax and the excise upon spirits and drugs, amounting together to 
about ono-sixth of the revenue ; but if the feeling of the people he con- 
sulted, this is the most popular part of our fiscal system. The native 
alternative for the income tax is always some form or other of indirect 
taxation. When they are left to themselves in their new municipalities, 
they always raise the necessary funds by an octroi or town duty. 

The objection ordinarily made to indirect taxation is that India is a 
very poor country, and that the mass of the people have only a scanty 
subsistence. Whether India he poor or rich, nobody can deny that it has 
enormous powers of imoduction, and that great progress has been made 
since the beginning of the century in developing those powers, and dif- 
fusing the increased produce among the inhabitants of the land. 

The old native system, called Sayer in the north and Muhtarafa in 
the south of India, was, as these names imply, a system of universal taxa- 
tion, of which many ridiculous and immoral instances might be given. 
For this Lord Cornwallis substituted in the north of India the transit 
duties, by which the number of articles chargeable was limited, hut the 
rates were increased, and the whole country was divided by custom-house 
posts like the squares of a chessboard. These were abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck ; for though the actual order was given by his suc- 
cessor Lord Auckland, yet Lord William Bontinck instituted the pro- 
ceedings which led to the abolition. A perusal of the Eeport upon the 
Transit and Town Duties, which I drew up by his order in 1836, after 
making, detailed local inquiries, would show the present generation that 
solid progress has been made in removing the worst abuses of Indian 
admnistration. r The Eeport was twice printed, and there is a notice of 
it in McCulloch’s ‘ Literature of Political Economy,’ in which he remarks 
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tliat there is not another instance to he found in the history of taxation 
of a tax so fruitful of mischieyous results, and so barren of revenue.” 
In the south of India the Muhtarafa survived till the imposition of the 
income-tax. 

The native system of land revenue is the rudest form of what we call 
tithe. It leads to all kinds of waste and extortion, and checks and dis- 
courages every sort of improvement. ^ For that was substituted the prin- 
ciple of a fixed assessment. Then, within my time, beginning with Lord 
William Bentinck — for he was the original mover of this and of ahnost 
every other good undertaking that has been put forward in India in the 
last thirty years— there was a general reduction of the assessment of the 
land revenue; and, as it was done according to a regulated wholesale 
system, it overlapped the time when the great necessity for it existed. 
The great necessity for it was when the prices of agricultural prpduce 
were low ; but in the meantime those extraordinary circumstances 
occurred which led to a great increase in the price of agricultural 
j)roduoe, so that now the cultivators are, I was going to say, in clover ; 
they profit both by the rise of prices and by the reduction of the assess- 
ment ; and they have been further benefited by the railways, roads, 
irrigation, and other public works. 

Next, the vast increase of the mercantile demand for the produce of 
India. The Crimean war shut the Eussian ports for the exportation 
of hemp ; and Indian hemp and jute have been found so much cheaper 
and better than Eussian fibres, that they have acquired a permanent hold 
on the European market. In the same way, in the great American Civil 
War, the cotton supply was stopped, and India w«-s lai’gely drawn on for 
cotton. In fact, whatever the want of the day may be, India seems able 
to supply it, such are the wonderfully prolific powers of the soil, the sun, 
and the water (for I must not, in the presence of my friend Sir Arthur 
Cotton, leave oxit the water) with which God has blessed India. 

The material result is, that the total value of the exports and imports 
of India has risen from 24 millions in 1841, to 106 millions in 1868-9 ; 
and the moral and political result is even more important. The increase 
of wages, originally remarked upon by Mr. Wilson, has since gone much 
further. Wages have risen in the marts of trade from two annas a day, 
which was the old rate, to eight annas a day. But the most remarkable 
improvement is in the agricultural population of peasant proprietors and 
their families and dependents, who form the great bulk of the inhabitants 
of India, They have become emancipated from the village money-lenders, 
to whom they Had been enthralled time out of mind. They have been 
elevated to a state of physical ease and abundance, so that the time has 
now obviously come for commencing their education and moral improve- 
ment on a comprehensive, systematic plan. There was no use in attempt- 
ing it while they were ground down to the earth, and were struggling for 
daily subsistence. They are now so well off, that innumerable stories are 
current about the fancy bullocks in which they indulge, and the marriage 
portions they give to their daughters ; and Oriental imagination has even 
marked the change by the characteristic mythical ploughing with a silver 
X)lough share. The agriculturists are the only class to whom the great 
rise of prices has been pure gain. The merchants litive had immense 
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losses from tlie panic and collapse of trade ; the Government has lost by 
high salaries and prices what it gained by high prices j but the peasants 
have kept their share, and their share was the largest. The result is that 
the “ poor ryot,” with his “ scanty subsistence,” is a thing of the past. 

The only really productive taxes are indirect taxes, which are paid 
by the bulk of the people,^ and the agricultural population of India 
are now well able to pay them. The principal indirect tax is the duty 
on salt, which has a bad name, arising from a fallacy. It is popularly 
assumed that, because it is a tax on salt, therefore there must be a diminu-’ 
tion in the quantity of salt which each person consumes. Salt is, however, 
the last thing that a native of India of any class economizes in. He would 
economize in anything sooner than in his salt. It does not seem to be 
generally known that the annual incidence of the highest existing rate of 
duty upon salt (that in Bengal proper) is less than one shilling. The 
profits of agriculture and the wages of labour have so increased of late, 
that this bears an inappreciable proportion to the income even of the 
most ordinary labourer. Several circumstances have also combined to 
mitigate the operation of the salt tax. The first of these is the abolition 
of the Bengal salt monopoly, and the substitution of free trade in salt for 
Government manufacture, which was finally accomplished in February, 
1863 ; and a description of the measures taken for that purpose, and for 
gradually disposing of the great accumulated stock of salt, will be found 
in my financial statements — ^for 1863“-4, pp. 25-8 ; for 1864-5, pp. 24-5 ; 
and for 1865-6, pp. 26-7. The great increase in the export trade — India 
is full of anomalies and strange led to a corresponding 

increase in the importation of ^ for the returns made 

in manufactured goods are quite insufficient to occupy the outward freight, 
and the Liverpool ships are filled up, at very low rates, with salt from 
Cheshire of the best possible quality. In fact it is brought as ballast, 
or at very little more than the cost of ballast. Then the railways have 
had an immense influence in cheapening salt. In the Madras Presidency, 
the opening of the railways into the interior gave an extraordinary lift to 
the salt trade. My opinion is, and anyone who really knows India will 
agree with me, that the railways and the great facility which has been 
given to the importation of salt from Cheshire, have cheapened salt more 
than any increase of duty of late years has enhanced it. 

Then there is the excise duty on spirits and drugs. This ought to 
be screwed up to the highest possible point which will not encourage 
smuggling- That is the principle on which all the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ments profess to act, and they have only to go on, and really to carry it 
into effect. 

Then come Stamps. I cannot accede to the opinion that the stam^^s 
npon legal proceedings ought to be maintained because they discourage 
litigation. How can this ha reconciled with the o 2 )posite true maxim, 
that justice ought to he made accessihle to everybody, however poor ? It 
is a painful necessity of the present state of Indian finance, that we have 
to levy taxes on law proceedings ; and as soon as the administration is 

* The Indian lapd revenue ig not a tax, but a reserved portion of the rout, wiiich 
never was private property. 
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placed on a proper footing, this is one of the first taxes that ought to be 
taken off. 

Then come Customs. In 1860, Mr. Wilson stated in his Budget 
speech, “ Upon the whole the customs in the present year are expected to 
yield 3,430,000Z., as compared with 2,073,000Z. the year preceding” (thus 
an increase w^as provided for of a good deal more than a million a year), 
while Sir Eichard Temple takes only 2,416,500Z. for customs in his 
Budget estimate for 1870-71. So it is Mr. Wilson's three millions and 
a half to Sir Eichard Temple's 2,400,000Z. So that, although the trade 
of India has increased in these ten years from 6O,O0O,OOOZ. to 106,000,000z., 
the customs yield 1,013,500Z. less! If customs duties are a legitimate 
source of revenue, so small an amount as 2,400,000Z. for the whole of 
India is simply ridiculous. 

Here again the influence of foreign rule is to be traced. As India 
provides in the fullest manner for all her expenses, she ought to have the 
same privilege which is accorded to the British Colonies, of levying the 
amount in the manner most convenient to herself. We bear with Canada 
and Australia when, with a more or less covert view to protection, they 
impose duties which are decidedly injurious to British trade ; while, on 
the other hand, we do not permit India to levy even ordinary moderate 
revenue duties. We ought not to have one law for the weak and another 
for the strong ; or rather we ought not, either in justice or policy, to take 
advantage of the circumstance of our having, at present, entire control 
over a country of great latent strength — a country which has a great 
future before it — to do to India what we should not venture to do to 
Canada or Australia, or even to the Cape or Hew Zealand. But, justly 
considered, the interests of India and Manchester are the same. (Hear, 
hear.) The great staples of the import trade have acquired such a firm 
hold upon India, and have so entirely displaced the corresponding native 
manufactures, that they could not be seriously affected by demanding a 
moderate revenue duty. The export duties require a separate considera- 
tion. 

The circumstances of the trade of India are peculiar. Her valuable 
agricultural staples are in unlimited demand in other parts of the world ; 
but there is only a limited demand in India for the j)roduce and manufac- 
tures of other countries, and the balance is paid in the precious metals, 
of which there is no native supply. This state of things led the East 
India Company to impose a low duty of 5 per cent, upon imports, and a 
still lower of 2^ or 3 per cent, upon exports, except indigo, opium, and 
spirits, which were liable to higher rates. 

Another circumstance of great imj^ortance now rules this part of the 
subject'. The real limit to the production of the sta];)les of the (ixj}ovt 
trade of India is, not the capacity of the country to produce them, but 
the limited amount of labour and capital applicable to their production ; 
so that, when the demand for any particular staple is much pressed, it 
checks the production of other articles, the price of which is consequently 
enlianced. When the price of cotton rose to a great height during the 
American war, it led to such an increase of the cultivation at the expense 
of other articles, that the price of every other exportable produce rose in 
the market, and it was commonly remarked that no xu'clJlt was to be made 
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from any return cargo except cotton. Tor the same reason grain, the 
food of the people, rose greatly in price — so much so, that, with the 
additional advantage of quicker returns, it became to a great extent more 
profitable to cultivate grain than cotton. At this present time the arti- 
ficial extension of industrial crops, under the strong pressure habitually 
applied to our Indian Administration by Manchester, is bringing about 
an artificial famine, which, if it once sets in, cannot be relieved from 
abroad. So vast a population, scattered over the recesses of a great 
continent, cannot be fed from abroad. The point at which we have 
arrived, therefore, is, that India is in a far more independent position 
than she formerly was as regards the staples of her export trade. The 
demand for them is greater than the supply ; so that, even if one or more 
of them fell off, as saltpetre has done, the void would quickly be filled by 
at least an equal development of other articles. The existing stock of 
capital and labour is insufficient to meet the demands upon it ; and until 
this is largely increased in proportion to the demand, there will always 
be more than sufficient employment for it, whatever fluctuations may 
take place between different articles of export. 

By increasing the duty on saltpetre Mr. Wilson showed that he had 
no objection to an export duty on principle ; but the duty proposed by 
him was much too high, and the result was not satisfactory. If he had 
left it at the old rate of 8 per cent., at which it was so long maintained 
by the East India Company, there would have been no new production 
^ of manufactured saltpetre. The additional anna on the export of grain 
" recommended by me in 1865 and disallowed by the Home Government, 
was afterwards reimposed at Mr. Massey’s recommendation, and rightly 
so. Since the American Civil War, Carolina rice — that fine, large rice 
of our youth — has disappeared from European consumption, and Pegu 
rice has taken its place. Whatever fluctuations there may be in the 
price, nothing but Siam, and Pegu, and Bengal rice now appears in 
the market. In his financial statement for 1867-8 Mr. Massey said : — 
“ In the year 1859 the duty was raised from half an anna to two annas 
per maund, yet so far was this increase of duty from checking the 
export trade, that the exportations of rice increased in the following 
year from 5 millions to 8 millions of maunds, and went on increasing 
for several succeeding years. It was only during the last year and 
the present year, when prices rose so high as to make the home market 
more remunerative than the foreign, that the export trade declined. 
..... The only question which we have considered has been whether 
a moderate increase of the duty for the benefit of the revenue would 
interfere with the export trade, and for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned we have come to the conclusion that no such consequence would 
ensue. We propose, therefore, to raise the export duty to three annas 
per maund, which would add about 160,OOOZ. to the revenue derived from 
that soui’ce,” 

Indigo has long paid 4 per cent., and opium pays a very high but 
varying rate of export duty. There ought to be no export duty in any 
case in which the position of an Indian staple in foreign markets would 
be likely to be affected by a slight additional charge, but this by no 
means applies to'several of the principal articles of export. Jute and 
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oil seeds are so firmly estalblislied in tlie European market tliat they 
would certainly bear a moderate duty. Sir Eicbard Temple remarks 
tbat wMle other staples bad for tbe time gone back, owing to tbe tem- 
porary depression of trade, “ one important item of export, namely jute 
(fibres), has kept its place as well as ever.’’ It is difficult to go into a 
bouse where you do not see Indian jute matting. Is it possible tbat this 
widespread manufacture could be replaced by another article, even if a 
higher duty than 2 or 3 per cent, were imposed upon it ? The annual 
exports of tea have now risen to llj, and of coffee to 48 millions of 
pounds. As the cultivation is carried on in wild frontier and mountain- 
ous districts, the public expenditure is more than usually heavy, both for 
making roads for the conveyance of the produce to the coast and of 
supplies into the interior, and for providing the machinery of a civilized 
administration for a thinly-scattered population. In 1856 the Ceylon 
planters, who have a voice in the management of their own affairs, agreed 
to an export duty of Is. per cwt. on coffee, in aid of the construction of 
the railway between Columbo and Candy. In 1866 the Assam Tea- 
planters propose'd to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to pay an excise 
of 2J per cent, on the whole of the tea manufactured by them, provided 
good roads were made; and in 1866 the Coffee-planters of Wynaad 
suggested to Lord Napier that an export duty or toll on coffee jpassing 
down the ghauts, should be substituted for the tax on cultivated land. 
Export duties ought under any circumstances to be low, and they ought 
not to be levied at all where there is any doubt as to their result. My 
object has not been to enter into details, but to point out this as one of 
the sources of future revenue which ought to be considered with the 
rest. 

Although Her Majesty’s Government objected in 1866 to an exj^ort 
duty of 3 cent, being levied on Indian coffee for the benefit of the 
Indian exchequer, a duty of 46 per cent, is levied on this same coffee in 
England for the benefit of the English exchequer. This is neither just 
nor generous. The duty should at least be halved between the two 
exchequers ; and the more so, because great part of the coffee exported 
from India is sent direct to France and other foreign countries, and tho 
Indian treasury therefore misses any benefit from it. The same consider- 
ations apply to the tea exported from Northern India. 

I often used to discuss this subject with the late Mr, McCulloch ; and 
when I was appointed to the charge of the Financial Department in 
India, I requested him to give me his opinion in writing, which ho did in 
the following letter : — 


Stationery Office, Wh January, 1850 . 

Dear Sir Charles, 

I know of no book in which you will find a summary statement of the objections 
to duties on exports. And in truth there is no general objection to them, for in their 
case everything depends on circumstances ; and though, in general, duties on exports 
are objectionable, there are many cases in which they are about the best tbat can be 
imposed. 

In all cases in which substitutes for exported articles may easily be found, or in 
which the exporting country has no very peculiar .I f . - - iuction, duties on 

exports would be highly objectionable, and would. . ■ ’■ “ the whole of tho 

foreign trade of the country which had recourse s - I ' en a country has 
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any veay decided natural or acquired advantages of production on her side, then I 
think that moderate duties on exports may be advantageously resorted to. They 
would not endanger the branches of industry which they affect, and they would be 
paid by the foreigner. On this ground it has always appeared to me that the abolition 
of the duty on coal, when exported from this coimtiy, was a great error; and I further 
believe that it was a scandalous job, and that the public, were sacrificed to promote 
these private interests. 

If China were subjected to a vigorous and efficient government like Russia or 
France, then I think her rulers would act wisely in imposing a duty, say of 2d. or 3d. 
or 6d. per Lib., on all tea exported. This duty would entirely fall on the English and 
Americans ■ ' dght give some little stimulus to the substitution of 

coffee and ■ i ■ ■ ■ . that would not countervail the advantages China would 

derive from the revenue she would raise on tea. 

The duty on opium exported from India has been highly advantageous. Latterly 
it has produced to the Company 5,000,000Z. a year, and instead of being injurious to 
die Chinese it lias been advantageous to them. No doubt it has acted as a bounty on 
the cultoe of opium in China, but its prohibition would have given it a still greater 
stimulus. 

This, therefore, you will see is not a question of principle, but of circumstances. 
Duties on exports should not be rashly imposed. But neither, on the otlier hand, 
should they be unifoimly rejected. Oases are every now and then oocmTiug in which 
their imposition would be highly expedient. 

Believe me, 

Most truly yours, 

J. R. McCULLOCH. 

The Ohiixese Government levies an exj)ort duty of about 12 per cent, 
on tea, and we take 33 per cent, more in England. Eice pays, on export- 
ation from China, 6^ per cent., and raw silk only 2^ per cent. Olive oil 
and sulphur each pay 5d. per cwt. to the Italian Government on export- 
ation, and currants 8^. per 1000 lbs. to the Greek Government. 

Sir Eobert Peel included a duty of 2s. a ton on coal in his revised tariff 
of 1842, but adverse interests prevailed. It was repealed in 1845, and a 
clause in the late commercial treaty with Erance, which has since been 
extended to similar treaties with other countries, stipulates that no duty 
is to be levied on coal exported to Erance for ten years from that date. 
This was a sore point with Mr. McCulloch. It seems sufficiently clear,'' 
he wrote previously to the abolition of the duty, “ that English coal, 
though by no means indispensable, is of very considerable advantage to 
, the foreigner, and, such being the case, there can be no doubt that we have 
done wisely in levying the moderate duty on its exportation imposed by 
the Tariff Act of 1842." After the abolition of the duty he wrote : — 
“ We have always regarded the repeal in 1845 of the duty on coal, when 
exported, as a most unwise proceeding. We arc well convinced that its 
retention would not have materially affected the exportation of coal, at 
the same time that it would have yielded a considerable amount of revenue 
which would have been wholly paid by the foreigner. But British coal is of 
incomparably more importance to the foreigner now than it was in 1845 ; 
and we think that the imposition of a duty of 5s. a ton would be a highly 
expedient measure. It will be no holiday task to show how a revenue of 
upwards of 2,400,0 OOZ. a year may be raised with less inconvenience." 

Direct taxation in India means the income-tax. This is an extremely 
potent, but very coarse instrument of taxation. Under an appearance of 
equality, it is the most unequal tax of all, because it cannot prevent un- 
limited discretion 7rom being exercised in making the returns, thus 
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favouring tlie dishonest, and damaging the conscientious man. That is 
so even in England. Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the “ great objections ” 
to it, said, “ One is a moral objection, for I believe it does more than any 
other tax to demoralize and corrupt the people. Another objection is, 
that so long as you consent, without a special purpose, to levy the income- 
tax as part of the ordinary and permanent revenue of the country, it 
will be vain to talk of economy and effective reduction of ex|)enditure.” 
Mr. Laing remarked in his Budget speech for 1861-2, “I think it is 
a fatal objection to a tax, that it conduces to extensive demoralization by 
a premium to fraud, and that its inevitable tendency is to embark the 
Government in a constant warfare with a large section of its subjects, a 
warfare carried on by vexatious, petty interferences and inquisition on 
the one hand, and by evasion and chicanery on the other ; ” and Sir H. 
Eurand, endorsing the opinion of the Maharajah of Jeypore, describes 
the tax as “Odious to the country, unsuited to the people, and very 
poor in its return.’^ (Hear, hear.) That is native opinion endorsed by 
European opinion. If the tax is bad in England, it is far worse in India. 
The moral objections especially are intensified tenfold there. In England 
the standard of morality is high. In India it is low. In England men 
stand up against extortion. In India they are proverbially submissive to 
authority. In England there is fraud. In India there is more fraud, 
and a vast amount of extortion besides. 

India is a poor country in this sense, that, with enormous productive 
powers, there is a serious deficiency of capital. The great want of the 
country is chea^D capital. The prevailing rates of interest among private 
persons are exorbitant, and business can therefore only be carried on at 
high rates of profit. Wealthy people are few, and the town populations 
are small, compared with the rural communities. If, therefore, the 
taxable minimum of income is fixed high, little is got. (That is the 
case with the present income-tax. Sir Bichard Temple says, “only 
150,000 persons will be assessed out of 150,000,000, or one in a thou- 
sand.”) If low, then the Government is brought into the irritating, 
antagonistic relation with the people described by Mr. Laing ; and general 
fraud, extortion, and resistance to the tax become the order of the day. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the rich few pay no more than the poor many. 
The rich pay the taxes on consumable articles in proportion to their 
families and dependents, who are very numerous in Indian families in easy 
circumstances. They pay nearly the whole of the stamp duties ; and they 
contribute, in proportion to their real property or consumption, to the 
municipal taxes, upon which so large a share of the j)ublic expenditure is 
to be thrown. Eor all these reasons I contend that, in the present state 
of India, the case is much stronger for indirect, than for direct taxation. 

The merely xDolitical view is equally strong. Administering, as we 
do, a foreign Government, which can never have a strong hold upon the 
affections of the people, or an intimate acquaintance with their circum- 
stances, which is best for us? an easy-going, self-acting system to 
which the people have long been accustomed, or one which is totally 
unsuited to their character and habits, and is singularly odious to them ? 
Politically it matters less now, but wait till another crisis comes, and see 
how it will be then. The income-tax was imposed for five years in 
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1860 to meet a great war exigency. It expired in 1866, and tbe first 
financial result was a surplus in 1865-6 of 257665 O 68 Z .3 after wMcli tlie 
series of deficits commenced, wliioh culminated in tliat for last year. 

My practical proposal is tliat tlie whole of the indirect taxation should 
be carefully revised and readjusted, so as to make it as productive as 
possible without injuring trade or agriculture, but I do not urge that the 
income-tax should be entirely abolished. An important consideration 
is adverted to by Sir E. Temple in his financial statement for 1870-71. 
He says : — “ But if the rate is to be thus raised, then the principle of 
rough assessment by classes, in the schedule which regulates the existing 
tax, can no longer be adhered to. A system which may have worked 
sufficiently well while the rate of duty was low (that is, 1 per cent.) will 
no longer work satisfactorily when the rate becomes higher. When 
people come to be assessed to 6 pies in the rupee income-tax, they will 
assuredly demand a more precise mode of assessment than that which 
now prevails. The taxpayer will req[uire that the assessment be made 
upon some fair estimate of his particular income, and will not be content 
to be assessed upon an average derived from the maximum and minimmn 
incomes of a class. How, if anything like an assessment on estimated 
income of each individual taxpayer is to be attempted, returns of income 
must be called for from the taxpayers. Or even if with the lower 
classes of income the collector may be able to dispense with the retuims, 
he must clearly have the power of calling for such returns in all cases 
of more considerable income, and with the higher classes of income he 
should be obliged to call for such returns. The new Bill then which I 
have to lay on the table provides for the assimilation of the procedui*e to 
the more regular methods of assessing income-tax, care having been taken 
to render it as simple and easy as possible, consistently with the impor- 
tant object in view.’’ 

In his financial statement for the previous year he thus explained the 
advantages of a low rate of assessment and a simple mode of collection. 
» The advantage of keeping up the principle of rough assessment in the 
schedule, is^ the avoidance of individual assessment, of any inquisitorial 
process which such assessment may involve, and of the demand for 
returns of income. The advantage of adhering to the 1 per cent, rate 
will be this, that those who pay the certificate tax will continue to pay 
much in the same way as heretofore without any sensible change, and 
the avoidance of change is well known to bo an important point in dealing 
with the natives of India. The advantage of observing the 500 rupees 
(601) minimum limit of income will be this, that the measure will he 
confined to the upper and middle classes, and will not afifect the mass of 
the people. In that respect the new income-tax will be preferred to the 
old, which went down so far as 200 Es. (20Z.) of annual income.^ It is 
calculated that not more than 150,000 persons will be assessed to this 
income-tax out of 150 millions of population, so that the tax will hardly 
touch more than one in a thousand. In short, our hope is that, by 
eschewing change in respect to those who now pay a direct tax; by 


It was so as ongmally passed at Mr. Wilson’s recommendation ; but, at his suc- 
cessor Mr. Lamg s s^gestion, assessments on incomes under 500 rupees a year 
xrom the termination of the second year of the income-tax 
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refraining from demand for returns ; by removing tbe measure from any 
contact with, the poorer and more ignorant classes, we shall keep it com- 
paratively free from mnch of the unpopularity which attached to the 
income-tax of 1860, and thus, as it were, rob the measure of its sting,'' 

After having been reduced to its former rate of 1 per cent., and 
restored to its former state of popular simplicity, the income-tax should 
be hung up as a weapon of great power, to be taken down in time of 
emergency, when it may be fixed at as high a rate as the public exigency 
may require, or the state of public feeling may allow. There is, how- 
ever, one indispensable condition of an income-tax, whether high or low — 
that it should be levied from persons of every class who come within the 
prescribed limits of income, whether traders, landowners, fundholders, or 
public servants. 

Hannah More used to say that she liked the lean of people's fat meat. 
We have one fine streak, of lean in the thrift of the old Company ; 
another is the periodical revision which their affairs underwent by Par- 
liament. It is not good for any set of men to exercise power over 
their fellow-creatures without effectual control. Every twenty years the 
to appear before Parliament as a suppliant for the renewal 
<■■■ I " !■:■-, and their affairs then underwent a searching scrutiny, and 
new conditions were imposed before their petition was granted. In 1813, 
India was thrown open fco British merchants and missionaries, and the 
foundation was laid of the present extensive system of public instruction 
by the assignment of a lac of rupees for that purpose. In 1833 the 
China monopoly was abolished, India was thrown open to British settlers, 
and the foundation was laid of that reformed system of Indian jurispru- 
dence which is powerfully reacting upon our English institutions. In 
1858 the Queen's Government itself assumed the direct administration of 
India, and the independent control which it had previously exercised 
over the administration thereby became impossible. The only control 
which could, after that, be exercised, was self-control. The auditor and 
the accountant had become one. 

It was feared at the time that Parliament would exercise undue inter- 
ference with the affairs of India, especially in reference to patronage ; 
and, to guard against this, the Council of India was appointed with a 
permanent tenure of office. But, as it has turned out, Parliament has had 
quite enough to do to manage the affairs of this coxmtry and its Colonies, 
and its relations with foreign countries, without interfering with the com- 
plicated details of the internal administration of our Indian Empire. The 
result has, therefore, been that the Government of India has been left 
without much either of control or support from Parliament. So far as 
Parliament has exercised any influence in the matter, it has facilitated and 
increased the interested pressime upon the India Office, for, until the con- 
science of Parliament is roused by a formal public proceeding, powerful 
interests are always more or less able to use it as an organ for their 
designs. Departmental rule has not proved strong enough to protect 
the public interests of India against great class-interests, such as the 
army, trade and manufactures, and native princes with their power of 
malang intei'est, sentimental and material. The Indian Department has 
even evaded some more than ordinarily grave administrative questions 
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tlie gold currency, for instance. There has been nothing but peddling 

and tampering with that question, and I have no hope of India having 
the immense blessing of a gold currency until Parliament takes the 
matter in hand. 

Eeform never first comes from within. That is a general rule of 
human nature. Habit, routine, love of one’s own work, disinclination to 
admit that it may be wrong, and other motives prevent it. If, for in- 
stance, you go through the three professions of the Church, the Law, and 
the Army, it has always been so. I can remember the storm which raged 
outside the Church, the result of which was that the Church reformed 
itself. The lawyers would never have reformed the Law, but Bentham 
and others made an immense outcry, and then the lawyers reformed 
the Law ; and now the Army is undergoing the same process. Owing to 
the necessities of military discipline, the difficulties there are greater 
than usual ; but, after the full discussion which has taken place, if scope 
were given to our military officers to reform the Army, it would be re- 
formed in a very short time. As regards India, it is time that Parlia- 
ment should resume the function of auditor and judge, and take stock, 
review, and verify its work of thirteen years ago. The conjuncture is 
favoiuable. The great organic questions — the Eeform Bill, the Irish 
Church, the Irish Land Bill, and Education — have been settled, and 
there is nothing to prevent Parliament from giving a large share of its 
attention to India. 

Another reason for this review is the growing distrust -with which the 
great increase of the home charges — ^from 3i millions in 1856-7 to nearly 
12 millions last year — is regarded. This is, no doubt, easily capable of 
explanation, but it is very desirable that it should be explained ; for those 
who are not acquainted with the details of Indian finance merely see that, 
however large the increase of the Indian expenses has been, the increase 
of the home expenditure is still greater. A great incidental advantage 
of these reviews is that they recall public attention to the vast interests 
at stake in connection with our Indian Empire, and to the responsible 
duties imposed upon us in reference to them. The revision of 1863 
created an entirely new feeling about India, and gave the first impulse to 
a long series of beneficial measures. As between difierent modes of 
investigation, I am in favour of Select Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. There is no instrument for extracting the truth like a well- 
constituted Parliamentary Committee. I have often myself undergone 
the ordeal of what is called a hostile Committee, that is, a Committee 
determined to extract the truth; and the variety of experience, the 
thought, the sagacity, the careful preparedness of such a Committee is 
extraordinary. A Committee of both Houses is the proper thing (not a 
Eoyal Commission), conducting their inquiry in public. (Hear, hear.) The 
Select Committee of the House of Lords did excellent service in 1863, 
under the guidance of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord 
Monteagle. It may be said that a review of Indian administration is 
now proposed after thirteen years only, whereas under the Bast India 
Company such inquiries took place at intervals of twenty years ; but we 
must remember that under the old Company it was jog-trot routine, and 
there was not the same occasion for inquiry then. Changes of great 
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gravity and importance have been made in tlie last thirteen years, far 
greater than were made in forty years under the regime of the old 
Company. Finance, no donbt, is the strongest gronnd for such an inquiry, 
for in finance there has been a complete break down ; but generally it is 
time that we should Imow what has been the result of this momentous 
change. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoeoji. — I have received a letter from Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, expressing his regret at not being able to be present. My friend 
Mr. Hyde Clarke also has sent a letter containing some remarks on my 
paper, in which, while giving his adhesion to the main principles, he com- 
plains of some portions as having a possible seditious and mischievous ten- 
dency. I should not interfere with the course of the discussion at this 
point, but as our Chairman also has misunderstood me, perhaps it may save 
much unnecessary discussion if I am allowed two minutes to clear up 
the misunderstanding. First of all, I say no native from one end of 
India to the other could be found more loyal than I am to the British 
rule (hear, hear); because it is my sincere conviction, which I have 
ex23ressed often, that the salvation of India, its future prosperity, its 
civilization, and its political elevation, all de^Dend on the continuance of 
the British rule. (Hear, hear.) It is because I wish that the British 
rule should be long continued in India, and that it is good that the rulers 
should know native feeling and o])inions, that I come forward and speak 
my mind freely and boldly. If I am mistaken, if the facts which I bring 
forward are incorrect, nobody would be more glad than myself to find 
them, so, because nobody loves the British rule more than I do. All the 
remarks made by the Chairman as to pensions, home charges,” &c., &c., 
at the beginning of his very able and important address, I endorse to the 
very letter, — they are all 2 )erfectly true. I no more deny the necessity of 
the home charges than the Chairman, except so far as he himself com- 
plains against unnecessary excesses. But my paper means something 
quite different The misunderstanding which I want to set right is simply 
this. Here is a foreign i:)ow^er ruling over India producing certain social, 
moral, political, and economical effects. I want to draw the attention of 
the English nation to the economical effects of its rule. I certainly 
should never be so absurd as to ask English gentlemen to go out and 
serve India and take nothing for it ; but when a country comes under a 
foreign rule, certain economical results must follow, one of which is, that 
a drain must necessarily take place from the country ruled to the country 
ruling. How the question is, whether the economical injury of this 
drain (no matter how legitimate this drain may be as far as the re- 
cipients are concerned) in the case of India is made up or not by the 
management of British rule^ If it is, it is very necessary that the natives 
should see that, and the sooner this question is fairly settled the better 
for England as well as for India. The natives should not be allowed to 
brood over this in silence. The question must be set at rest by facts and 
figures, and not by mere general assertions. Thousands of vague assertions 
that India is prosperous will not make it so if it is not so. We must 
prove this. I do not wish to take up more of your time just now to reply 
to several other remarks of the Chairman. I shall do this at the proper 
time. It is enough for me, and I am glad for the preseiifc to find that the 
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Cliairman has in fact come to the very same conclusion to which I point, 
mz, that one of the greatest wants of India is foreign cheap capital. If 
that could be provided, then the effect of the drain caused by the foreign 
rule would be repaired. I do not say a word against the British rule, I 
consider it India’s great good fortune. I wish from the bottom of my 
heart that it should last a very long time, both for the benefit of England 
and of India. 

Mr. Taylee. — Sir, In rising, to propose the resolution which I hold 
in my hand, and which has, I believe, been circulated among all the 
members of this Association, I think it highly desirable that I should 
offer a few remarks with regard to the circumstances which have led to 
the suggestion of this proposal, and also upon the subject itself with 
which this proposal is connected. This appears to be the more desir- 
able, because at the close of the last meeting, when Sir Eartle Frere 
favoured us with a very able and interesting paper upon which a discus- 
sion took place, when I rose to make this proposal he seemed to think 
that it had no connection with the immediate subject of his address, 
which was the question of public works ; and the same opinion was also 
expressed by a member of the Association (Mr. Wood), though in rather 
stronger terms, I believe under some misapprehension of the object of the 
proposal,' that gentleman expressing his opinion that we should be offering 
an insult both to the Government and to Parliament if we brought for- 
ward such a proposal, which was that we should ask for a Eoyal Commis- 
sion instead of a Select Committee, which is what is now proposed to be 
asked for. We have had, during the last weeks, several interesting dis- 
cussions on the subject of Indian finance generally, more particularly the 
question of public works, to which you have so ably alluded. On the 
16th of June Mr. Prichard’s most able and graphic paper was read — a 
paper which may be called a photograph of all the vices and defects of 
the administrative system. Possibly it may be said to have been diuwn 
in a somewhat hostile spirit, and some of its figures may be said to bo 
slightly exaggerated, but no one can read it without feeling that it is 
true in its broad and essential facts. Shortly after that we had Sir Bartle 
Frere’s paper, a most able and interesting paper in itself, but which 
touched only on the special question of public works, and which brought 
forward a proposal admirable in itself, but which appeared to me 
wantmg in practical application for the better administration of that 
particular department which he described in no very flattering terms. 
Then we have had Mr; Badabhai Naoroji’s paper circulated among 
us, as to which I will say — and I think I am but echoing the opi- 
nions of all^ the members of this Association in saying so — that I 
can see nothing either seditious or mischievous in it. It seems to me 
to be a sound, practical, and sensible exposition of what he sincerely 
believes to be the difSculties and embarrassments of India, arising out 
of the fact that India is under a foreign Government, and that there is 
a drain from year to year upon its resources. It appears to me that all 
his observations amount to this, that they are quite legitimate, and are 
only what we would have wished an independent native gentleman to lay 
before us. Next we have had your own exhaustive and able disquisition 
on the wEole sul^ect of finance, a subject on which you, being an old and 
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experienced financier, speak witk very great weight in the presence of an 
Association like this. The Association have also had before them at 
different times collateral questions, all connected more or less with 
finance. We have had that great and interminable question which still 
remains undecided, the question of water against iron, canals against 
railroads, a question which is intimately connected not only with public 
works but with financial administration generally. It is with reference 
to this body of discussion that I now venture to bring forward the resolu- 
tion I have in my hand, and which I ventured to say, even at the time I 
first proposed it, was not irrelevant to the matter at issue, nor was it such 
as could be construed into an insult either to the Government or to Par- 
liament. If it was relevant then, it is still more so now, coming as it 
does after Mr. Dadabhai hFaoroji’s paper and your own very able address. 
Having very briefly stated, to prevent misunderstanding, a few of the 
antecedents of this discussion, I will now venture to offer some re- 
marks upon the subject itself, and to point out the real and substantial 
ground on which I venture to make this proposition. Sir, on many 
occasions in days gone by great distrust and dissatisfaction have been 
at times expressed and placed on record in regard to the action of 
the Indian administration, but if my memory serves me right, that 
distrust and dissatisfaction on former occasions were princi2)ally con- 
fined to certain i^arts and sections of the community. At one time it 
was the educated native Bengalese, at another time it was the members 
of the xmcovenanted service, at another time it was the officers of the 
Indian army; and lastly, and chiefly, it was that aggressive animal the 
Anglo-Saxon interloper; but on all those occasions the complaint was 
more or less sectarian. In the present instance, I regret to say that this 
distrust, this complaint, and this dissatisfaction are universal. The 
feeling pervades all classes of the community ; it is found among gentle- 
men like yourself, it is found among gentlemen holding office, and it is 
re-echoed throughout the country by every native of evex'y province and 
district, and by the whole non-official community, for in every part^ of 
India large public meetings have been held, expressing dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things, and placing upon record, their desire to 
lay their grievances before the Parliament of Great Britain. On this 
account it appears to me that the present is a singular and unprecedented 
crisis, and a crisis in which I myself certainly hope very little ameliora- 
tion from within ; for I most heartily agree with the sentiment you have 
so ably expressed, that no reform, no regeneration, has ever yet proceeded 
from within ; it has been by pressure from without, acting on the con- 
sciences and fears of administrators and executive bodies that reform has 
ever been produced. When we look to what has lately passed ; when we 
see members of the Council passing, by their votes, measures which in 
their consciences they condemn; when we see the surplus of to-day con- 
verted a few days afterwards into a deficit, which from information 
received within a few days may possibly turn out not to be a deficit at 
all ; when we see that on not one single question of Indian admmistra- 
tion is there any unanimity of opinion, we must all feel that a crisis has 
arrived in which some powerful and effective interference is necessary* 
It is on these grounds especially that, as a member of this Association, I 
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thouglit it right to come forward with this resolution, — because, though 
I do not think it is the province of this Association generally to place 
itself in the attitude of a reforming body on every question that may be 
discussed before it, its province being rather that of a debating society, 
to collect information and to lay it before the authorities in England, 
yet on this occasion we are acting not on our own part only, but we are 
re-echoing the public opinion of the whole of India, and representing 
those great interests who are entitled to be heard. I believe, also, except 
to the most irreconcilable obstructive, the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to conduct a searching investigation 
into all the great questions which now require solution would be looked 
at as a blessing and a relief. 

Chaieman.— W ould you prefer a Committee of the House of Commons 
to Committees of both Houses ? 

Mr. Tatlbr. — Ho. I would wish, with the permission of the members 
of the Association, to enlarge the terms of my resolution so as to include 
both Houses. 

CHAmuiAN. — The Lords' Committee of 1853, under the superintend- 
ence of the late Lord Lansdowne, and of which Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Monteagle were members, was extremely effective. 

Mr, Taylee. — should be most happy, if it meets with general appro- 
bation, to extend the words of the resolution to a Committee of both 
Houses. Such a Committee sitting in England, and I suppose obtaining, 
as it would be able to obtain, evidence from tbe most competent and 
able witnesses on every point of administration, would be able to deal 
eifectively and wisely with every one of those great questions now requir- 
ing solution, and upon the right and proper solution of which the stability 
of the British empire and the futero welfare of India depend. It wonld 
deal first of all with the great question which perhaps lies at the root of 
everything, viz, the expediency of a permanent reduction of expendi- 
ture, civil and military ; it would be able to inquire and point out where 
that reduction should begin, in which parts of the administration it could 
be carried out, and to what extent it could go. It wonld be able to deal 
with the other vemta qucestio connected with the public works, whether 
there is or not any broad and statesmanlike distinction to -be drawn 
between productive and non-productive works ; whether there are any 
works the burden of which ought to fall on the present generation, and 
whether there are other works whereof the -burden ought to be shared 
by future generations. That is a most important question which is at 
|)resent in mlihus—^ question on which hardly any two people agree. 
You have expressed a view in accordance with that expressed by Sir 
Bartle Erere— many others have expressed a diametrically opposite 
opinion. My view is that there is a line to be drawn, which is this : 
every work is useful in some shape oi^ other ^ but there is a distinction 
between those which yield a money return, and others from which there 
is no tangible benefit that can he calculated. Then another great 
question is, whether you can accomplish the same objects by spending 
20,000,000z. on canals tliat you can by spending 100,000,0001 on rail- 
ways. Those and other^ questions^ connected directly or indii-ectly with 
the financial admiiiisfcration of India, would be seai*chiugly inquired into 
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and reported upon by Committees of both Houses, and statesmanlike 
principles would be laid down for tbe future, by wMcb our statesmen 
and financiers would be able to regulate tbeir proceedings ; there would 
be a distinct line di’awn on the subject, whether direct or indirect 
taxation is the right thing for India, and the great scandal would no 
doubt in future be avoided, of the imposition of a war tax in the midst 
of profound peace on articles of daily consumption, and to the oppres- 
sion of the poor ; and last, though not least, we may hope if such a 
Committee sits, it will take into consideration the question whether 
the Budget is to be, as it has hitherto been, postponed to the end of 
a hot and weary Session, when members are wearied with their toil 
and exhausted with the heat, yearning for relaxation, and dreaming 
only of the grouse on the moors. We may fairly expect that the 
result of the labours of these Committees will bo to remove all the con- 
fusion, the doubts, the embarrassments, and complaints which now exist/ 
I will only add, to prevent the possibility of misconception, that it is 
not with any wish to embarrass the Government or the authorities that 
I propose this resolution — on the contrary, it is my wish, as I believe 
it is the hearty wish and desire of every member of this Association, 
to aid as far as they can aid, as the mouse aided the lion to escape 
from its net, the administrative authorities both here and in India, in 
devising a remedy for the present state of things. And I entertain the 
hoxDe that the appointment of such Committees and the results which may 
be looked for from them, will aid the Government, satisfy the people, and 
turn distress and complaint into peace and prosperity. (Hear, hear.) I 
will conclude by anoving the resolution : — 

“That with a view to meet the present critical position of public 
affairs in India, to allay the alarm and dissatisfaction produced by the 
recent enhancement of taxation, and to place the financial administration 
of the country on a sound and satisfactory footing, the Council of the 
East India Association be requested to prepare and present an humble 
Memorial to Parliament, praying that Select Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament be appointed to make a searching inquiry into the general 
administration of Her Majesty’s Indian territories, more especially in 
relation to the conduct of the Einancial Department, since the transfer 
of the sovereignty from the late Hon. the East India Company to the 
Crown, and to report the result of their investigation, with their observ- 
ations thereon,” 

Mr. Wood. — I wish to make one or two observations, merely in expla- 
nation of what occurred at the previous Meeting. I had not on that 
occasion read the valuable paper of Mr. Prichard on this question, and 
it struck me as being a very ambitious proceeding for a few gentlemen 
present in this room to ask the Queen to appoint a Eoyal Commission. 
I subsequently suggested to the Council of this Society that they should 
lay down some rules for the regulation of our business, Imowing as I did 
that the Society of Arts and the Institute of Civil Engineers never pass 
resolutions after these public discussions without previous notice. How 
to the form that this resolution has now taken, I do not think the same 
ol-jccl;ioris wjiich I raised to the former resolution apply. I should he 
iIjc Ijisi pcr>MM to say that Select Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
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ment would not be very nsefuL But I am tempted to say a few more ’ 
words in reference to an observation which fell from Sir Bartle Frere, as 
to the best way of a Society of this kind giving weight as a body to their 
deliberations. Sir Bartle Frere gave us a very broad hint, almost in 
these words, that if we desire to add weight to our recommendations as a 
body, especially as regards our influence with the rulers of India, we 
should suggest a particular remedy for a particular evil, ISTow the dis- 
cussions which have taken here, have ended in a particular evil 

being pointed out and a particular remedy being suggested. I will not 
detain the meeting further than by reminding them of what the evil was, 
and what the remedy was which was suggested. The particular evil 
was the uneconomical application as regards pubKc works of the 7,000,000Z. 
or 8,00O,O00Z. annually raised by taxation for that purpose. The par- 
ticular remedy suggested by me was this, continue to raise 7,000,000Z. 
or 8,000,OOOZ. annually by taxation, but capitalize a portion, say 3,000, OOOZ., 
apply that capital at once to making public works, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, productive and non-productive, and apply the remaining 
5,0O0,OOOZ. of the 8,000,000Z. to the purpose of remunerative works. 
First, to pay interest on the sum capitalized ; secondly, in the main- 
tenance of those works ; and thirdly, in the reproduction of capital for 
further expenditure on public works. And it seemed to me at our last 
meeting that the proper course for us to take was, that our Council 
should be asked to put itself in communication with the India Of&ce in 
the first instance, with a view of carrying into effect the recommendations 
made by gentlemen of such eminence as those who have favoured this 
Society by reading their pajpers, and that our attention should not be 
diverted from the specific subjects before us, by going into general subjects 
of politics, and by being asked to pass a resolution to apply to Parliament 
for a general reform for the whole administration of India. 

Mr, Pbiohaed seconded the resolution proposed by Mr. Tayler, 
stating that he concurred in all that he had said. 

Sir Ohaelis ’WimmwL'D. — 1 would suggest whether perhaps it would 
not be better to adjourn the discussion of this subject, for this reason 
among others, that it is almost impossible to enter into the recommenda- 
tions and views expressed in the able paper which you have read till we 
have seen it 23rinted. It is impossible almost to preserve in one’s memory 
all the suggestions made therein. As to this proposal to petition Parlia- 
ment for the appointment of Committees of both Houses on Indian affairs, 
I certainly think that Select Committees of both Houses would be most 
valuable, I may say that the Eeports of the Select Committees that have 
sat at different times — ^in 1853, in 1882, in 1822, and in 1812 — are a 
most valuable repertory and storehouse of information on all Indian 
subjects that is to be found anywhere, I have devoted a good deal of 
time and attention to the study of land tenure in India, and if there is 
any one source from which my information has been mainly derived it is 
the Fifth Eeport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1812, and the voluminous appendices attached to it, I quite concur 
in the resolution that has been moved to petition Parliament to appoint 
Select Committees of both Houses, but I would ask the mover of this 
resolution whether he thinks the wording sufficiently comprehensive to 
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inclnde an inquiry not only into the administration in India, but also 
into the working of tbeHome Government established by the Act of 1868. 
I think it is very desirable that that point should be thoroughly consi- 
dered. I think it very important to inquire how the Council has worked, 
how the financial check which is entrusted to the Council has been exer- 
cised, and whether any change is called for or not. One has seen in 
Parliament occasionally motions calling in question the constitution of 
the Council, ^ or the qualifications of some of its members. Therefore I 
think that is a question which might propeidy be brought before the 
Select Committees. Another reason why I would suggest that the dis- 
cussion should be adjourned is this — ^there were in this room about half- 
an-hour ago six or seven Members of Parliament, all of whom are gone, 
iN'ow, if Select Committees are to he moved for, it is of very great import- 
ance to secure the co-operation of as many Members of Parliament as can 
be obtained, because, of course, an individual Member has no chance of 
getting what he asks for. I put a notice on the notice paper of the 
House of Commons last year to move for a Committee this year, but I 
very soon found at the commencement of this Session that there was not 
the slightest chance of my getting it ; at that time there was not a suffi- 
cient case made, or enough interest felt in the affairs of India, to have got 
the requisite amount of support on the part of Members of the House, and 
particularly with such a busy Session, there being many heavy Bills 
before the House, and therefore I abandoned it. Mr. Ernnaird had a 
motion for the appointment of a Select Committee on Irrigation, and he 
was told by the Government that they could not give it to him, and 
he abandoned it. This conjuncture is more favourable, because the finan- 
cial embarrassments of India have attracted a great deal of attention — 
great dissatisfaction has been aroused in that country, and I think justly. 
That dissatisfaction and disapproval of the financial measures adopted by 
the Government of India is shared by most people conversant with India 
at home. I anticipate if a motion of this kind for Select Committees of 
both Houses were brought forward very considerable support would be 
obtained to it, and it would probably be successful; but one thing is 
obvious, this motion could not be made this year ; probably the House of 
Commons will not sit ten or twelve days longer ; Parliament will adjourn 
the moment the necessary business of the Session is got through ; one- 
half of the Members have left London, and nothing will be brought 
forward but the most necessary business. We might adjourn the discus- 
sion either till next week or till November. If we adjourned to November 
other Members of Parliament wouhl >^0 pT'/^sent, and we should 

in the meantime have ample time to . > : I ■: ’■ ■ ■■ : ;i s about the finances, 
and to prepare tables and statements showing the growth of expenditure 
at home and abroad in the last ten years. 

Mr. Hadabhai Naoeoji suggested that the resolution should be now 
put to the meeting, leaving it to the Council, as the motion could not be 
carried into effect till next Session, to call a meeting for further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Taylee stated that he had no objection to the postponement of 
further discussion till November; on the contrary, Ijp thought it very 
desirable. 
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Sir ChabI/ES WiNaFiELD moved, That while the Association entirely 
concurs in the resolution to the effect that it is highly desirable that a 
Select Oommittee of both Houses of Parliament should be appointed 
to make a searching inquiry into the general administration of Her 
Majesty's Indian territories at home and abroad, still, looking at the late 
period of the Session, and the necessity for further discussion, especially 
after the comprehensive and able address from the Chair, this meeting 
do adjourn till November next." 

Mr. PiTzwiLLiAM seconded the motion. 

Mr. Howbozjee Puedoojstjee. — I beg to make a few observations. I 
think from what has fallen at this meeting there appears to be no objec- 
tion at all to the step that it is proposed to take, mz. to present a petition 
to Parliament to appoint Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
to inquire into the working of the changes that have been originated 
since the transfer of the Indian territories from the government of the 
East India Company to the Crown. Those changes have, as has been 
, already stated, been most important, and it is high time to inquire and 
thoroughly to sift the nature and character of those changes. It seems to 
be the general opinion that that could be best done by Select Committees 
of both Houses ; but I think we should come to a resolution now to take 
this course whilst this subject of enhanced taxation and financial diffi- 
culties is fresh in the minds of Members of Parliament and in the mind 
of the Government. With regard to any other information that might 
throw light on such an inquiry or show the necessity for it, of eoui^se as 
the Committees cannot commence their sittings till next Session, there 
would bo plenty of time to collect such information. Before next Session 
commences, the Society may probably have the advantage of hearing 
many other papers read, some of them perhaps embodying the informa- 
tion that has been pointed at by Sir Charles Wingfield. At all events, it 
is high time that some such step as that proposed by the resolution 
should be taken, and I humbly submit, therefore, that the present is the 
time when the motion which has been proposed should be adopted and 
carried. 

Sir David WEDDERBUEn. — I think it is of importance that this motion 
should be ado23ted immediately, that the petition should be presented to 
Parliament this Session, and that Sir Charles Wingfield, or some other 
Member of well-known reputation and well versed in Indian affairs, 
should give notice that early next Session he will move for the Committee 
to which allusion is made in the resolution. I think it important that 
no time should be lost. 

Chairmak. — ^Do you propose that the petition should be presented at 
once, and that a motion should be made at once in Parliament for the 
appointment of such a Committee ? 

Sir David Wedderbuen-. — The thing I consider of importance is, that 
notice should be given this Session, that early next Session Sir Charles 
Wingfield or some other Member will move for this Committee. 

Mr. Price thought it most important that the Association should 
arrive at a definite conclusion to-day, and that it was most desirable that 
some Member of parliament should this iSession give notice in the House 
of an intention to apply for a Select Oommittee next Session. 
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Mr. Bastwick. — I wish to say that I differ with great regret from 
my hoDonrahle friend Sir Charles Wingfield. I certainly think it would 
be much better to pass this resolution now, because I think if it were 
passed it would tend very greatly to allay the discontent which is pre- 
vailing in India at present. I will not at this late hour go into the 
question of whether there are legitimate causes for the complaint. But 
at all events there are complaints, and I think therefore it is very 
desirable that something should be held out to the people of India to 
satisfy that spirit of discontent, and if we separate without doing any- 
thing, and postpone the matter till the autumn, I do not think it will be 
very well received in India. 

Mr. Dent thought it would be very desirable that the meeting should 
pass the resolution, and beg the Council to place it in the hands of Sir 
Charles Wingfield or Mr. Eastwick, requesting them to give notice that 
Parliament will be asked at the commencement of next Session to appoint 
a Select Committee to take this subject into consideration. 

Mr. Dababhai Naoeoji suggested that the resolution should be 
adopted to-day, and that Sir Charles Wingfield would give notice in 
Parliament this Session, to move for Select Committees in the next. 

Sir Chaeles Winofield explained that he did not moan that the 
resolution be not adopted at once. It was the discussion on the Chair- 
man’s able paper that he wished to be adjourned till November. He 
understood that he was to give notice this Session to move for the Select 
Committee in the next. 

The Chaiemae thought it would be quite futile to postpone the dis- 
cussion till next week, for so many people were going out of town that 
they might not have as good an attendance then as now. Besides, the 
views they had expressed were the result of years of experience and re- 
fiection, and it was not likely that they would get any new light before 
next week. As everybody present seemed to have formed a decided 
opinion, it was their duty to express it, for this was not a subject to be 
trifled with. The public niiiul is not capable of taking in complex ideas, 
and everything ought to be presented to it in a simple, specific form, both 
here and in India. For these reasons it would be unadvisable to postpone 
the passing of the resolution till November. 

Sir Aethue Cotton. — ^Nothing could be more entirely in accordance 
with my views than the conclusions to which you have come at the wind- 
ing up of your address, that these reforms must come from without — they 
never come from within. No slave-owner has put an end to slavery, no 
collector of salt-tax ever put an end to the salt-tax, therefore I insist 
upon the necessity of this principle, that we should have an investigation 
by x^eople from without, and I fully concur with you that the appointment 
of Committees of the two Houses would he of inestimahlo value. We 
have men now in both Houses, and especially in the Upper House, able 
to grapple with this subject thoroughly, and they would have it in their 
jjower to bring before them all parties, and hear all sides of the question, 
which it is impossible to get heard now in tlie Council of India. I do 
most earnestly hope that something may be done at once. 

Mr. Tayler having amended his resolution by adding after the words 
searching inquiry into the general administration Her Majesty’s 
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Indian territories/’ tlie words “both at home and in India/’ the resolu- 
tion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Nowkozjeb Fubdoonjee moved and Mr. Tatlbb seconded, a vote 
of thanhs to the Chairman. 

The Ghairbtan in returning thanks said, that the better part of his 
life had been spent in India or in connection with India, and he felt it 
his duty, now that a real crisis in Indian finance had occurred, to follow 
Mr. Laing’s example, and express his opinion publicly for what it was 
worth, and he was grateful to the Council for giving him the opportunity 
of doing so. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Council of the Society of Arts. 

The resolution, as passed: — “That with a view to meet the present 
critical position of public affairs in India, to allay the alarm and dis- 
satisfaction produced by the recent enhancement of taxation, and to place 
the financial administration of the country on a sound and satisfactory 
footing, the Council of the East India Association be req^uested to prepare 
and present an humble Memorial to Parliament, praying that Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament be appointed to make a search- 
ing inquiry into the general administration of Her Majesty’s Indian 
. territories both at home and in India, more especially in relation to tho 
conduct of the Financial Department, since the transfer of the sovereignty 
from the late Hon. the East India Company to the Crown, and to report 
tho result of their investigation, with their observations thereon.” 
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I. — Objects of the Association. 

Article 1. Tlie East India Association is institnted for tlie inde- 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of tbe Inbabitants of India 
generally. 

II. — Membeks. 

Article 2. Tbe Association shall consist of Eesident and Non- 
Eesident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Oonncil 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of Lidia. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days^ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the Minutes of the Council i and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Es., on the 1st January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Es,, or £10, which shall constitute a Life 
Member. 

Total Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered fi*ee of Poskge) £1 5 0 

Life Subscription ditto ditto ..14 0 0 

Annual Subscription (including Journal) in India .. 13 llupees 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto .. ,.150 „ 

III.— Mode of Management. 

Article 8. Tbe Management of the Association shall be vested in a 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty Ordinary 
Members; Live to form a Quorum; and Eight to rethe annually by 
Eotation, but eligible for re-election at tbe Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of tlie Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject to 
tbe confirmation of tbe next Annual Meeting of tbe Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
month ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any thi^e Members of the 
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Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 

Article IS. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than JFive Members of the Association, three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

Article IL At the desire of Five Members of the Cauncil, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions of the Offiqers. 

Article 15. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, or I 
in the absence thereof, any Member shall preside at the Annual oiv 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council,*® or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro- 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall be 
prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body' of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Eeport of the Council to each Eesident Member 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committees. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council ; and the co-operation 
of indejiendent Local Associations in India is invited by the “East 
India Associatiori/’ 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Altekation oe Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in those Eules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

JoUBNAL OE THE AsSOOIATION. 

Article^ 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Eeport of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published^m cxtenso^ or not, as the Council may decide. 
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r . ■ V • y Patell, Esq. „ 

{ I ; ■ , Heerajee Colah, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Cawasjee Dadabhoy Heerajee. „ 

Oawasjee Dinshaw, Esq. Aden. 

Cawasjee Hormusjee, Dr. Bombay, 

fCawasjee Merwanjee Hatheedaroo, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Cawasjee Husserwanjee, Esq. „ 

Cazee Oumrodeen, Esq, Poona. 

Chintaran Sakharam, Esq. „ 

fChubildas Laloobhoy, Esq. Bombay, 

t Cleary, John, Esq. „ 

Cooverjee Cawasjee Ghandy, Esq. „ 
Cowasjee Dorabjee, Esq. Poona. 

Crishnarao Antoba Ghimberker, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Crishnarao Condurang „ 

Cursotjee Dinshaw Khambata, Esq. 

Broach. 

r p , ’ "Lalcaca, Esq. Bombay. 

f .! Tarachand, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Oursetjeo Muncherjee Master, Esq. „ 
Gursetjoo Niisservanjee Cama, Esq. „ 
Cursetjec Eustomjee, Esq. „ 

GursetjeeP ‘ D , Esq. „ 
Cursotjee^ . . ..Esq. „ 


Dadabhoy, Cawasjee, & Sons, Messrs. 

Poona. 

Dadabhoy Onrsetjee Bhandoopwalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Dadhaboy Plirjeebhoy, Esq. Kurrachee. 
tDadabhoy Maneckjee Mooltanwalla, Esq. 

Mooltau. 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee Moola Feroze, Eaq. 

Bombay. 

Dadabhoy Euttonjee Thoothee, Esq. „ 
Dadabhoy Sorabjee Patell, Esq. ,, 
Dallas, Dr. E. A. „ 

tDamoder Tapidass, Esq. „ 

fDamodher Heerjee, Esq. „ 

Damodher Jagonath Dakhersi, Esq. 

Central Provinces, 
Darabshaw Euttonjee Chijgar, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Darashaw Sorabjee, Esq. „ 

Darashaw Sorabjee, Esq. Poona. 

Dasdi, F, E., Esq. Sinde. 

P ' ' ■ ■ D ■ \ - W Bombay. 

!■ I 


Poona. 

Dayaram Jaithmull, Esq. * Kurrachee. 
D. Dossabhoy Karannee, Esq. Bombay. 

D. M. Lalcaca, Esq, Aden. 

fDhakjee Oaseenath, Esq. Bombay. 

Dhirajlal Matliooradass, Esq. „ 

P"-* b — D - feram, Dr. ” 

I ' ■ ‘ ■ Garud, Esq. „ 

P' , * ' ' ■ vanjee, Esq. „ 

■ i ■ , ^ • Bewalkar, Esq. 

Alibag. 

Dbunjeebhoy r* ‘ .T . ^ " 

fDhunjeebhoy i ■ / N ■ , / ■ ■ ! ! 

Esq. ' i ’ , 

fDhunjeebhoy Jewajee Dasai, Esq. „ 

Dhunjeebhoy Naorojee, Eev. „ 

fDhunjeebhoy Pestonjee, Esq. „ 

P’ *. .■■ ■ 7 • . ‘j . Esq. Poona. 
' ■ ' 1 * ■ . ; . Esq. Bombay. 

I ■ ; ■ ■ ; ‘ . Esq. „ 

Dinanath Soonderjee, Esq. „ 

Dinanath Vishnoo, Esq. „ 

Dinlcer Balal Yayde, Esq. „ 

Dinshaw Eduljce, Esq. „ 

De Silva, Dr., jun. „ 

Dinshaw Naorojee Saklatwala, Esq. „ 
fDinsIiaw Sliapoorjee, Esq. „ 

Dorabjee Hormusjee Cama, Esq. „ 

Dorabjee Pestonjee, Esq. Poona, 

f Dorabjee Pestonjee Gama, Esq. Bombay. 
Dorabjee Sorabjee Banajee „ 

j f Dossabhoy Bazonjec, Esq. „ 

j fDossabhoy Framjee Gama, Esq. „ 

; IDossabhoy Framjee Karrakii, Esq. „ 

fDossabhoy Hormusjee Cama, Esq. „ 

Dossabhoy Euttonjee Cola, Esq, 

•D Esq. 

I ; . . : r> B . i . Esq. 

Ahmedabad, 
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Dnstoor PeBhiitanjee Byxanijee Sana j ana, 

Ei^q. Bombay. 

Bwarkanath Jagonatli, Esq. „ 

Bdnljee Cowasjee Bisnee, Esq. „ 
Euljee Cawusjee Mnssanee, Esq. „ 
Ecluljee Maneckjee Bisnee, Esq. „ 
Eduljee Bianeckjee Vaclilia, Esq. „ 
Ednljee Niissnrvaujee, Dr. „ 

f Ednljee Nnsservanjee Colabawala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Ednljee Bustoinjee, Esq. „ 

fEdnljee Bustomjee Soonawalla, Esq. „ 
Eknath Balaji, Esq, Poona. 

ErcbahalL Dlinnjeeblioy, Esq. „ 

P" -abhoy, Esq. Bombay. 

I _■ ■ . ! ■ Batherjee, Esq. „ 

J^'ramjee Eciiujee Daver, Esq. ,, 

V - : r Y Mody,Esq. 

* ! . i Commissarywala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fPramjee Nusserwanjce Patell, Esq. „ 
Eramjee^"' - / . „ 

Eramjee ' ■ ' ' . Esq. „ 

Frank D’ Souza, Esq. ‘ „ 

Fuckerjee Munclierjee Patell, Esq. „ 


■■ ■ Esii. „ 

t'- . j'jwan) 

Joonaghnr. 

Gomes, Dr. -P. F. Bombay. 

fGonsalves, D. A., Esq. „ 

Gopallrao Venketesh Aijoonwarkar, Esq. 
Gopabao Abinkar, Esq, Poona. 

Gopalrao Gowind Phatak, Esq. Kolapoor, 
Gopalrao Hari Desbmook, Esq. 

Alimedabad. 

Gopinatb Sadasiva, Esq. Bombay. 

Govind Babn Gooijar, Esq. Tanna. 

Govind Sakbaram Adbikari, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Govind Yithal Karkary, Esq. „ 

Gowind Visbnoo Vaydya, Esq. Nagpore. 
Gowindrao Blingwat, Esq. Poona. 

fGoureesliankar Oodasbankar, Esq. 

Bbawnitgar. 

Gunasbram Kilkant Nadkurin, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Gunesh Eagboonatb Patwardban, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Gimesli Sitaram, Sbastree, Esq. Indore. 
Gunesbi'am ISliUtant ETookerm, Esq. 

^ Bombay. 

Gnngadass Kisordas, Esq. 

Gungarain Bbow Mliaske, Esq. Poona. 
Gunpatrao Anirootdas, Esq. , 

tGnnpatrao Bapoo SaJ^sb Patwardban 
Kanandwadkar, Esq. Belgaum. 


Gnnpatrao Jagonatb Dalvi, Esq. Bombay. 
Gunpatrao Malee, Esq. Poona. 

Gnnpatrao Moroba Pitale, Esq. Bombay. 
Gnnpatrao Narayen Dewarkar, Esq. „ 
Gunpntrao Bbasker, Esq. „ 


fHaridas Veberidas, Esq. Nariad. 

Heeralal Manccklal, Esq. Bombay. 

Heerjeebboy Frainjee Cooper, Esq. „ 
Heerjeebboy Merwanjeo Wadya, Esq. „ 
Herjee - - • - - 

Hooseir \ , Esq. „ 

I'lormnsjee Ardaseer Snntook, Esq. „ 
Hormnsjee Bapoojee Viccajee, Esq. „ 
Hormnsjee Cnrsetjee Bbandoopwala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fHormnsjee Cnrsetjee Dubasb, Esq. „ 
Hormnsjee D ^ . „ 

Hormnsjee i •■! ,Esq. „ 

fHormnsjee -I . , ' ■ . . Esq. 

Knrracbce, 

Hormnsjee K. Plormnsjee Ivambata, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Hormnsjee Enstomjee Blody, Esq. „ 

Hormnsjee blotabboy Dalai, Esq. „ 

Hormnsjee Naorojee Saklahvalla, Escp 

Bombay. 

Hormnsjee Enstomjee ^ 

S ' 

Hormnsjee Sliapoorjee Javaree, Esq. 
Hormnsjee Sbapoorjee Kotbaree, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fHormnsjee Sorabjoe Kotbaroy, Esq. 

KuiTacliee. 

Hnrrecband Cbintamon, Esq, Bombay. 
Hnrrichnncl Sudasiv, Esq. „ 

Hurrycbnnd Gopall, Esq. „ 


Jailer Goolam Hoosan, Esq, „ 

f Jairajblioy Peerbboy, Esq. „ 

Jagaimath Sadasiv, Esq. „ 

Jalbboy Dorabjee Oomerigar, Esq. „ 

Jamadar Saleh Hindoe, Esq. Joonagbur. 
Jamsodjee Ardaseer Dalai, Esq. Bombay, 
f Jamsedjee Dbimjeebboy Wadia, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Jamsedjee Hormnsjee Bottlewala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Jamsotjee Dadabboy Wadia, Esq. „ 

Jaiusetjce Jeewanjee, Esq. „ 

f Jainsetjee Maneclrjee, Esq. Jalna. 

Jamsotjee Nusserwanjee Tata, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Jannadass Pursbotuindass, Esq. „ 

f Janardhan Ciropall, Esq. 

Janardlian Sakbaram Gadjil, Esq., B.A. 

Bombay. 

f Javerilal XJmiasbanker, Esq, „ 

Jayasatyabodbrao Trimbacrao, Esq. „ 
fJcejeebiiny Jeliangir Lamna, Esq. „ 
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Jewanjee PramjeeMoola Feroze, Fsq. 

Bombay. 

f Jebangeer Goostadjee, Esq. „ 

Jeliangir Burjorjee, Esq. „ 

Jeliangir ^ .V. ,, 

fJehaugir -i ,, 

Jemsetjee i . Esq. „ 

Jemsetjee -i . I' . Poona. 

J. G. Da Oimba, Esq. Bombay. 

J. N. Mendoca, Esq. „ 

Jumnadass Pmsliottimdass, Esq. „ 


Kai Khashro Noarojee Kabra, Esq, „ 
Kaikliosliro Byramjee Mehta, Esq. „ 
Kaikhoshro E. Vicajee. „ 

fKalianray Hakoomatray Basai, Esq. 

Broach. 

Kaudo Ami'oot Vakeel, Esq. Poona. 
fKarsandass Mahadewdass, Esq. Bombay. 
Karsonclass Nensey, Esq. „ 

Kharshedje Vr r— Esq, 

Kashinatii ■ ' ! _ . Esq. „ 

Kassinath Kamcnanaer, Esq. „ 

Kern L. Cliatrey, Esq. Poona. 

Keshaw Patwardhan G ^ ’ .P ... 

Keshow Bal Krishna . ' . . ■ ■ I . 

Keshow Bapoojee, Esq. Kurrachee. 

Keshow Sakharam Shastri Gadgil, Esq. 

Sattara. 

Keshrionath Janardhan, Esq. Bombay. 
•K • V-\Esq. „ 

h ; . _ \ isey, Esq. „ 

11, Kaji Shaboodeen Ebra- 

him Kntch. 

Khan Bahadoor Meer Shaw Abmodalee. 

Rntlam. 

tKhan Bahadoor Pudamjee Pestonjee, Esq. 

Poona. 

Khanderao Chimanarao Bedarkar, Esq., 
B.A., LB.B. Bombay. 

fKhoja Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy, Esq, „ 
Khiirsetjee Sorabjee Sethna, Esq. „ 
Knight, Robert, Esq. „ 

Krishna Trimbiick Khare, Esq. Poona. 
Krishnajee Bapoojee, Esq. Hyd Scinde. 
Krishnajee Balal ’Phatak, Esq. Tanna. 
Krishnarao Antoba Ohimberker, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Krishnar e ■ R r; : f ' -I ■.■; . E.- ■, . „ 

Krishna ’\\' i i ■ . :i ' \ = !-. js *■ b. . v, Esq. „ 

Kistna Shastree Chiploonker, Esq. 

Poona. 

K. R. Calna, Esq. Bombay. 

Kshanxrao Withal, Esq. „ 


tLakhmidas Khimjee, Esq. 
Laloobhoy Narotiimdas, Esq. 
Leith, James Percy, Esq. 
Lowjee Muncherjee Wadia, Esq. 


Lnllobhai Kissowlal, Esq. Poona. 

Lnxmon Moreshwar Shastri Halbe, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fLnxmonroa Mahadewrao Patwardhan, 
Esq. Belganin. 

tLnxumon-Dajee Bewelkar, Esq. 

S. Plyderabad. 
Lynch, G. S., Esq. Bombay. 


Maclean, J. M., Esq. 

Madhowdass R ■■■ '■ / ■* ^ -1 E -q . „ 

Mahadehrao ( ■•i ■,,;i l\ ::..rkn r, Esq. 

Tanna. 

Mahadeo Ramchunder, Esq. Poona. 
Mahadeva Narayen Joglikar, Esq. 

Kawanugar. 

Mahadeva Wiahnoo Kave, Esq. 

Ahmedabad. 

Mahadew Gowind Ranade, Esq. Bombay. 
Mahadewa Karayen Shirgaonkir, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Mahadewrao Vishvanath, Esq. 

Ahmedabad. 

Mahadewrao Withal A^inclioorkar, Esq. 

Akalkote. 

Mahipntram Roopram, Esq. Ahmedabad. 
Mahomedbhoy Bamma, Esq. Bombay. 
Mamon Abajee Modnk, Esq. „ 

j-Maneckjee Aderjee, Br. ,, 

Maneckjee Bomanjee, Esq, 

Maneckjee Bomanjee, Esq. ... 

fManackjee Cawasjee Bamannwala, Esq. 

Bamann. 

fMaiieckjee Cnrsetjee, Esq. Bombay. 
INIaneckjeo Hormnsjee Majoo, Esq. „ 
Maneckjee S. Badherjce, Esq, Fort. 
Manisty, H., Esq. Bombay. 

Manockji Hnrmusji Contractor, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Mansooldunm Stirajram, Esq. „ 
fMathooradass Lowjee, Esq. „ 

fMerwaiijee Hormnsjee Mehta, Esq. „ 
Merwanjeo Hormnsjee Mehta, Esq, „ 
Merwanjeo Hormnsjee Shroif, Esq. „ 
Merwanjoe Maneckjee Seth, Esq, „ 
tMerwanjee Kaorojee Mecnwala, Esq. 

Knrrachee. 

Mmwanjee Hnsservanjeo Bhownxigree, 


Poona. 


Esq. 

tMerwanjee Rnstomjee, Esq. 

‘ r tdnrjee, Esq. 
■! ’ . . Esq. 

■' . ■' %b 

Moosabhoy Tharia, Esq. 
Moreshwar Atinaram, Esq, 
Moreshwar Pluree Khare, Esq. 
Moro Withnl "iV^alvekar, Esq. 
Mottabhoy Hormnsjee, Esq. 
IMotteerain Bulputrani, Esq. 

M. Mnll, Esq, 


Mnllnath Baboo Rao Cowut, Es(i. 


Bombay. 
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Tanna. 

Bombay. 

Poona. 

Surat. 

Bombay. 
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Mnncherjee Ardaseer Commisarywala, 
Eaq. Bombay. 

fMuncberjee Ardaseer Biistoor, Esq. „ 
Munoberjee Bazonjee Cooper, Esq. „ 
Mimcherjee Cowasjee, Esq. „ 

tMuncherjee Oowasjee Mnrazban, Esq. 

Bombay. 



■ i "‘i 3brjee, Esq. „ 

'i ■ J I’ Commisaryivala, 

Esq. " " Bombay. 

Muncberjee Kastomjee Setlina, Esq. „ 
fMimcberjee Euttonjee, Esq. „ 

Mimcbei’jee Sorabjee, Dr. „ 

tMunguldass Nutlioobboy, The Hon. „ 
MmEdbar Gii’dbar, Esq. Kutcb. 


Bombay. 

i . 'i 'Eogay, Esq. „ 
Nanabhai Haridas, Esq., LL.D. „ 
Nanabboy Bomanjee SaHatwala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Hanabboy Bnrjorjee Saklatwala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

tNanabbo>M .T . „ 

Nanabboj '' . . „ 

Naorojee*..' ' • . ' ■ Esq. „ 

Naorqjee Manackjee Langrana, Esq. „ 
Naorojee Nussorwanjoe Wadai, Esq. „ 
NaorojeePestonjee Commisarywala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Naorojee Enstomjee Vacba, Esq. „ 
Naorojee Euatomjee, Esq. „ 

Naorojee Euttonjee, Esq. „ 

lllT/ny^ Esq. ,, 

^ i, i' Obitale, Esq. Tanna. 

V T*. Esq, Bombay. 

. Jaglekar, Esq. „ 
Naraycn Binanatlijee, Esq. „ 

Narayen Giidbadbur Pbadkey, Esq. 

Surat, 

Narayen GunesJ], Esq. Bombay. 

Narayou Guncsh Satbcy, Esq. Poona. 
Narayen Jagannatb Bbidey, Esq. „ 

Narayen Mabadeva Parmanaiid, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fNarayen Eamcbunder Dbaradbar, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Narayen Vitoba Yydia Poorandbarey, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fNarayen Waosoodew, Esq. „ 

Narayen Witbal, Esq. „ 

Naro Bal Krishna Patwardban, Esq. „ 

Narondass Persbotumdass, Esq. „ 

Narotiimdass Yimarsey, Esq. „ 

fNarsing Pnrsad Hari Parsad, Esq. 

Joonaghur. 

fNaseervanjee ManeckjJtJe Gandee, Esq. 

Bombay. 


Nilkant Anunt Jobsi, Esq. Bombay. 
Nowrozjee Furdonjee, Esq. „ 

fN. J. Lamna, Dr. 

Nuservanjee Muncberjee Bubasb, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nusservanjee Byramjee, Esq. „ 

Nusservanjee Byramjee, Esq. ,, 

Nusservanjee Oiiandabhoy, Esq, „ 

Nusservanjee Coyajee, Esq. „ 

Nusservanjee Furdoonjee Parukb, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nusservanjee Hormusjee Gaswala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nusservanjee Jamsetjee Mebta, Esq. „ 
Nusservanjee Naorojee Oorwala, Esq. „ 
Nusservanjee Nowrozjee, Esq. Poona. 
Nusservanjee Bustomjee, Esq. „ 

Nusservanjee Euttonjee Tata, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nusservanjee Sbapoorjee Parakb, Esq. 

Bombay. 

fNusserwanjee Cursetjee Gbandee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Nusserwanjee Oui'setjee Nanjeewora, Esq. 

Bombay. 

f Nusserwanjee Jebangir Wadia, Esq. „ 


Ookorjee, Sohrabjee, Esq. Bombay. 

OomabboyH'^f' T. -'. 

\ . ■ 

Oomedram Mulcband, Esq. Kurracbee. 
Ootamram Kboobcband, Esq. „ 


Pallonjee Nusservanjee, Esq. Poona. 

Palonjee Aderjee Mistree, Esq. Bombay. 
fPalonji Cursetjee Cama, Esq. „ 

Pandoorung Balibhadra, Esq. „ 

Pandoorung Huree Josbi, Esq. Tanna, 

Pandiinatb Sukbaram, Esq. Bombay. 
Pandurung Plurcecbund, Esq. „ 

Pand- «■’ ■ ■ .Esq. 

Pant ■ ■ , * I on. Poona. 

Peerosba Oowasjee Gbandy, Esq. 

! Bombay. 

Peorozsaw Pestonjee, Esq. Poona. 

Peile, J. B., Esq. Bombay, 

Perie, Surgeon-major J. „ 

Pormanand Jagonatb, Esq. „ 

Pestonjee Byramjee Dantra, Esq. „ 
Pestonjee Byramjee Heerajee Cola, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Pestonjee Byramjee Kotwal, Esq. „ 
Pestonjee Dadabboy Asajee Yayde, Esq, 

Bombay. 

Pestonjee Dadablioy Kbainbata, Esq. „ 
fPestonjee DinsbaWjEsq., Solicitor „ 
Pestonjee Dbunjeebboy Ooorlawala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Pestonjee Eduljee, Esq. Poona. 

fPestonjee Hormusjee Cama, Esq. Bombay. 
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Pestonjee Jehangir, Esq. Poona. 

Pestonjee Muncfierjee Wadia, Esq. 

BomlDay, 

Pestonjee Naorojee Pocliajee, Esq. „ 
Pestonjee Nusservanjee Parillwala, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Pjielps, Captain A. „ 

Plierozesbab Merwanjee Melita, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Premablioy Hemablioyseth, Esq., 

Alimedabad, 

Pui’sliotumdass Trimbukdassetb, Esq. 

Abmedabad. 


P ■ V ■ rillay,Esq. Poona. 

I ■ I : . Esq. „ 

r ^ '■ Esq. Bombay. 

fEaghoonatli ISTarayen, Esq. „ 

Eaghoonatli Ramchander, Esq. „ 

Ragoonatb Snkliaramjee, Esq. „ 

RaMmtoola Mahomed Sayanee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Baja Pratopsing, Esq. Tajpore. 

Eaj'ana Lingoo, Esq. Poona. 

Eamcbander Kesow, Esq. Bombay. 

Eamcliandor Withal, Esq. Indore. 

Eamcbander Withal Valvekar, Esq. 

Sattara. 

Eamohandra Gimesh Nnthoo, Esq. 

Poona. 

fEamchandra Bao Appa Saheb, H.H. 

Jamkhandi. 

Bamchundra Snkharam Goopte, Esq. 

Poona. 

Bamchundra Trimbuck Archarya, Esq. 

Tanna. 

Baindas Bhanjee, Esq, Kurrachee. 

Eamjee Santajee Moonsnf, Esq. Poona. 
Bandtant Cnishna Bhiday, Esq. 

’ rr ^ ’ T. 

Bam Krishna Gopall i . 


Earn Krishna Hnry Poianue, Esq. i’uuna. 
Banchoiial Chotalall, Esq. Ahmedabad. 
tlianchordass Mcgjee, Esq. Bombay. 
Eao Bahadoor Gopairao Hnree Desh- 
inookh Ahmedabad. 

Bao Bahadoor Purshotnmrao Sidheshwar 
Binwala, Esq. Tanna. 

Bao Bahadoor Bamchandra Amrit Eoogul 
Biitnajhery, Esq. 

Bao Bahadoor Vizanganm Madliar, Esq. 

Poona. 


Bao Saheh Bhaskar Damodhcr Palando, 
Esq. Poona. 

Eao 8aheb hfarayen Bhai, Esq. „ 
Eao Saheh Narayen Jagonath 

Knrrachee. 


fEao Saheh V. N. Mandlick 2 , I 

Eao Saheb Wassoodeva J aganath Kirtika r, ; 
Esq. Ahmedabad. ' 


Baojee Withal Pooneker, Esq. Vinchooi*. 
B. Cursetjeej Esq. „ 

Eoberts Kehemiah, Esq. Bombay. * 

Bnstomjee Ardaseer Daroowala, Esq. „ 
Eustomjee p ‘ ■ r*'' • . p. q. . 

fEustomjee < . ’ ; ' *■ . Dr. „ 

Eustomjee Gowasjee Jaboolee, Esq. „ 
Eustomjee Jamasjee Ashburner, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Eustomjee Jamsetjee Nadershaw, Dr. „ 
Eustomjee Jevajeo, Esq. Poona. 

Eustomjee K. Hormusjee Khambata, Esq, 

Bombay. 

Eustomjee Merwanjee Patell, Esq. „ 
fEustomjee Nusservanjee Khory, Dr. „ 
Eustomjee Pestoniee 'Soortee, Esq. „ 
Eustomjee**^" ' .T . „ 

Eustomjee ' I „ 

fEustomjee ^ ■ • , ' ' . Esq. 

Bombay. 

Eustomjee Sorabjee Pooneger, Esq. „ 
fEustomjee Viccajee Mehrjee, Esq. 

Kizam Dominion. 
fButtonjec Bomanjee, Esq. Bombay. 

fButtonjee Ciirsetjee Bottleboee, Esq. „ 
Euttonjee Dinsha, Esq. Poona. 

Euttonjee Hormusjee, Dr. Ahmedabad. 

Euttonjee Maneckjee Bilimoria, Esq. 

Bombay, 

Euttonjee Maneckjee Hatheeram Esq. 

Bombay. 

Euttonjee Motabhoy, Esq. Kurrachee. 


Sadanund Huthojee, Esq. Bombay. 

Sadashiv Wishwauath Dhurandher, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Sadasiv Eaghoonath Tanksale, Esq. 

Bliandar. 

Sajo Qrishna Dhond, Esq. Bombay. 

Sakliaram Harayen, Esq. „ 

fSamaldas Permanandass, Esq. 

Bhawnugger. 

f Sanglee, H.H. The Chief of. Poona. 

Sayana Abbo, Esq- Poona. 

Bhaboo Dajee Kukday, Esq. Bombay. 

Sliamrao Withal, Esq. „ 

f Shanker Taga Eudkay, Esq. Poona. 

Shantaram Jaganath, Esq. „ 

Hhantaram Narayen, Esq, „ 

Shaiitaram Witliul, Esq. „ 

Shapoorjec Burjorjee Bharoocha, Es(p 

Bombay. 

Shapoorjce Byramjce, Escp Poona. 

Shjipooijoe 0- Sawyer, Esq. Bombay. 

Shapoorjce Hormu.sjee Patak, Estp „ 

Shapoorjce P ■ 'roe „ 

Shapoorjce " Esq. „ 

fShaw, Col. E. J. „ 

Shiawakshaw Dhunjeebhoy Bunajee, Esip 
m Bombay. 

Shiawakshaw Sorabjee Haver, Esep „ 
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Shivram Sayana, Esq. Poona. 

Showel, K. H., Esq. ^ Eombay. 

f Shri Bawajee TJiakore of Kajkote, PI.H. 

Eajkote. 

Ski-i Krislma Skastri Talekar, Esq. ' 

Kliandeish. 

fSliri Baojee, H.H., Tkakore of Morvee 

Morvee. 

fSlirimant OMmnajee p 
ofBhore, Esq. 

fShrimant Mabclao Putwardhan, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Shunker Pandoorung Pandit, Esq. „ 
Shureef Sale Mahomed, Esq. „ 

Sinclair, Lt.-Ool. A. G., 26th Regt. B.]Sr.I. 

Bombay. 

fSir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. „ 

Sir Eaghunathrao Withal Oomadntal 
Mulk Bahadoor, K.C.S.I. Vinehoor. 
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